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McGraw  Wins  Bok  1927  Gold  Medal  For 
Services  to  Business  Press 

Head  of  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company  Wins  Chief  of  Annual  Harvard  Awards — Ford  Company 
Used  Most  Effective  Typography,  Judges  Declare — Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  Gets  Two  Prizes 

OECAUSE  of  “his  lifelong  service  in  for  an  advertisement  titled:  “Important  of  Harvard  Advertising  Awards,  Profes-  Marketing,  New  York  University: 
^  the  ui)building  of  higher  standards  in  Facts  about  the  New  Ford  Car.”  sor  Sprague  spoke  of  Mr.  McGraw’s  Henry  Lewis  Johnson,  President  of  the 

advertising  in  the  business  press  of  the  The  certificates  of  award  were  pre-  pioneering  work  in  the  recognition  of  Graphic  Arts  Company,  Boston;  T.  J. 
country.”  the  jury  of  the  1927  Harvard  sented  by  Professor  O.  M.  W.  Sprague,  advertising’s  relation  to  marketing,  and  McManis,  Assistant  Manager  of  Pub- 
Advertising  awards  this  week  presented  Acting  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Business  of  his  constructive  services  in  the  up-  licity  Department,  General  Electric 
James  H.  McGraw,  president  of  the  Me-  School  in  the  absence  of  Dean  Wallace  building  of  the  highest  advertising  prac-  Company,  Schenectady,  New  York; 

Graw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  with  the  IL  Donham,  who  is  in  Europe.  tices  among  the  organized  business  press.  Fred  T.  Singleton,  Evans- Winter- Hebb, 

Gold  Medal  for  Distinguished  Contem-  Professor  Sprague  spoke  briefly  of  Mr.  McGraw  is  in  the  South  and  at  Inc.,  Advertising,  Detroit;  H.  L.  Staples, 
porary  Services  to  Advertising.  The  some  of  the  economic  problems  of  adver-  the  last  minute  was  not  allowed  by  his  President  of  Staples  and  Staples,  Inc., 
Harvard  awards  were  founded  in  1923  tising.  Other  speakers  were  Mr.  W.  H.  physicians  to  come  North  to  receive  Advertising  Counselors,  Richmond,  Vir- 
by  Elward  W.  Bok.  Siple,  Assistant  to  the  Directors  of  the  personally  the  medal.  It  was  received  fpnia;  and  Henry  H.  Taylor  of  Taylor  & 

The  gold  medal  was  first  awarded  in  Fogg  Art  Museum,  Harvard  University,  for  him  by  Malcolm  Muir,  vice-president  Taylor,  Printers,  San  Francisco. 

1924  to  the  National  Vigilance  Committee  who  spoke  on  “Art  in  Advertising,”  Mr.  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  Mr.  McGraw  was  born  in  Panama, 


of  the  Associated  Advertising  Oubs  of 
the  World,  now  the  International  Adver¬ 
tising  Association.  In  1925  it  was  won 
by  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins,  president  of 
Gdkins  &  Holden,  New  York  advertising 
jgency,  and  in  1926  by  Orlando  C.  Harn, 
managing  director  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Grculations. 

Announcement  of  this  year’s  winners 
was  made  at  a  dinner  at  the  Harvard 
Business  School,  Feb.  17.  Other  awards 
were  as  follows; 

National  campaign  for  a  specific 
product,  $2,000; 

To  Mrs.  Erma  Perham  Proetz  of  the 
Gardner  Advertising  Company,  St.  Louis, 
for  the  campaign  of  Pet  Milk,  a  product 
of  the  Pet  Milk  Company. 

National  Campaign  of  an  Institutional 
Character,  $2,000: 

To  the  Ronalds  Advertising  Agency, 
Ltd.,  Montreal,  for  the  institutional  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
prepared  by  W.  P.  Tuttle. 

Local  Campaign,  $2,000: 

To  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborne,  Inc., 
New  York  City,  for  the  campaign  of 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  prepared 
by  Paul  Hoilister. 

Industrial  Campaign,  $2,000: 

To  Davis  &  Geek,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  for  the  campaign  of  D  &  G 
Sutures. 

For  Scientific  Research  in  Advertising, 
$2,000; 

To  I.  Walter  Thompson  Company, 
New  York  City,  for  the  research  study 
titled;  “Retail  Shopping  Areas.” 


Chautauqua  County,  New  York,  Decem- 

- - - ber  17,  1860.  He  came  into  publishing 

from  the  principalship  of  an  upstate 
—  school.  He  is  a  member  of  many  engin¬ 

eering,  business  and  scientific  -organiz¬ 
ations. 

The  constructive  services^  of  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Graw  to  the  upbuilding  of  Amerian  In¬ 
dustry  were  recognized  at  a  dinner  of 
industrial  leaders,  held  in  New  York 
a  year  ago.  The  committee  which  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  dinner  to  Mr.  McGraw 
included  Secretary  Herbert  Hoover ; 
Thomas  A.  Edison;  Owen  D.  Young, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  General 
Electric  Company;  the  late  Guy  E. 
Tripp;  Simon  Guggenheim;  John  Hays 
Hammond ;  General  William  Barclay 
Parsons;  ami  Gerard  Swope,  president  of 
the  General  Electric  Company. 

The  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company 
has  grown  from  one  paper,  purchased  by 
Mr.  McGraw  in  1888,  until  today  there 
are  published  12  engineering  and  indus¬ 
trial  publications  in  New  York,  one  in 
San  Francisco,  and  one  in  London. 

Mr.  McGraw  is  chairman  of  the  Mc- 
Graw-Shaw  Company,  publishers  of  in¬ 
dustrial  papers  in  Qiicago.  He  is  also 
chairman  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  leading  publishers  of  technical 
and  business  books. 

Mrs.  Proetz  of  the  Gardner  Adver- 

1  tising  Company,  St,  Louis,  who  won  this 

year’s  $2,000  prize  for  the  best  national 

- - campaign  for  a  specific  prodiKt,  has  won 

three  other  Bok  awards,  having  missed 

Frank  Braucher,  Advertising  Director  who  read  Mr.  McGraw  s  addrep,  which  one  year  since  the  prizes  were 


Constructive  services  in  build¬ 
ing  up  American  industry 
through  advertising  was  recog¬ 
nized  in  presentation  this  week 
of  Bok  Gold  Medal  to  James 
H.  McGraw  (at  right),  president 
of  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co. 


For  the  Advertisement  most  Effective  of  the  Crowell  Publishing  Company,  who  was  on  the  subject  of  “Advertising  and  founded  in  1923.  For  the  first  two  years 

in  its  use  of  Text  as  the  Chief  Means  of  represented  the  1927  Jury  on  the  pro-  the  Maintenance  of  Prosperity.”  He  dc-  of  the  awards  she  won  $1,(XX)  awards 

Ddivering  its  Message,  $1.(XX):  gram,  and  spoke  on  the  subject,  scribed  the  functions  and  importance  of  for  advertisments  which  made  the  “most 

To  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborne,  Inc.,  “Advertising  from  the  Point  of  View  advertising  in  modern  distribution.  effective  use  of  illustrations  and  text.” 

New  York  City,  for  an  advertisement  of  of  Publisher,  Advertiser,  and  Jury.”  In  The  dinner  was  attended  by  friends  and  All  the  honors  she  has  received  have 
Marshall  Field  &  Company,  titled:  “Even  distinguishing  these  different  points  of  associates  of  the  winners,  former  Jury  been  for  advertisments  prepared  for  Pet 
So  Simple  a  Thing  as  a  Handkerchief.”  view,  Mr.  Braucher  particularly  empha-  members,  and  the  Jury  for  the  1927  Milk,  product  of  the  Pet  Milk  (Company, 

prepared  by  Thoreau  Cronyn.  sized  the  seriousness  with  which  the  Jury  Awards,  leaders  in  the  advertising  pro-  Five  years  ago  Mrs.  Proetz  started 

For  the  Advertisement  most  Effective  investigated  the  material  to  be  judged,—  fession,  and  the  faculty  of  the  Harvard  working  for  the  (Gardner  Advertising 
in  its  use  of  Pictorial  Illustration,  $1,000:  the  soundness  of  the  investigation  upon  Business  School.  (Company  in  an  advisory  capacity.  Now 

To  T.  M.  Qeland,  New  York  City,  for  which  campaigns  were  based,  and  the  The  1927  Jury,  which  made  its  de-  she  has  the  title  of  account  executive  and 
an  advertisement  of  the  Ciladillac  Motor  execution  of  the  campaign  in  terms  of  cisions  at  a  meeting  at  the  Harvard  supervises  all  the  copy  for  the  Pet  Milk 
Car  Company,  titled:  “(Cadillac  Creates  media,  form  of  copy  and  the  use  of  art  Business  School  four  weeks  ago,  was  Company. 

a  New  Luxury  in  Motoring.”  and  typography.  composed  of :  She  was  graduated  from  art  school,  and 

,  For  the  Advertisement  most  Effective  Paul  T.  Cherington,  Director  of  Re-  M.  T.  Copeland,  Professor  of  Market-  was  for  some  time  associated  with  Dry 
hits  (Combination  of  Text  and  Illustra-  search  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com-  ing.  Harvard  Business  School,  Chairman;  Goods  Economist.  Then  she  was  mar- 
hm.$l,(X)0:  pany,  advertising  agency  of  New  York,  Neil  H.  Borden,  Assistant  Professor  of  ried  and  left  business,  until  she  began 

To  (Calkins  &  Holden.  New  York  City,  spoke  on  “The  Obligations  of  Advertising  Advertising,  Harvard  Business  School ;  working  for  Gardner  in  1923. 
ior  an  advertisement  of  Wesson  Oil,  a  Research.”  He  first  discussed  the  use  of  Frank  Braucher,  Advertising  Director  Winner  of  the  $1,000  award  for  the 

product  of  the  Southern  Cotton  Oil  research  in  science,  in  the  field  of  Indus-  of  the  Crowell  Publishing  (Company,  New  advertisement  most  effective  in  its  use  of 
Company,  titled:  “And  That’s  Why  trial  organization  arxl  management,  and  York;  George  M.  Burbach,  Advertising  text  as  the  chief  means  of  delivering  its 
Women  Really  Prefer  It.”  in  market  research,  then  taking  up  the  Manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  message,  Thoreau  Cronyn,  is  a  former 

.  For  the  Advertisement  most  Effective  contributions  of  research  in  advertising.  St.  Louis;  J.  K.  Fraser  of  The  Blackman  New  York  newspaper  man,  once  city  edi- 
®  Typography  $1,000:  In  making  the  award  of  the  gold  medal.  Company,  Advertising  Agency,  New  tor  of  the  JVew  York  Herald.  He  has 

To  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  which  is  the  greatest  honor  in  the  series  York ;  G.  B.  Hotchkiss,  Professor  of  been  associated  with  Barton,  Durstine  & 


CALIFORNIA  FINANCIER 
LEASES  S.  F.  BULLETIN 


THREE  OF  THE  PRIZE  WINNING  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Million  Dollar  Company  Headed  by 
John  F.  Schurch  to  Continue  Opera¬ 
tion  of  Paper — Hines  and  Fisher 
Continue  in  Organisation 


IMPORTANT  FACTS  ABOUT 
THE  NEW  FORD  CAR 

Complete  details  of  the  new  mode! 

■will  he  available  this  FRIDAY 
/»  this  city 


EVTN  SO 

SIMPLE  A  THING  AS  A 
HANDKERCHIEF 


The  San  Francisco  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  a  million  dollar  concern,  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  “purchasing,  con¬ 
trolling  and  operating  newspapers”  con¬ 
cluded  negotiations  for  leasing,  with  a 
purchase  privilege,  the  San  Francisco 
Bullet  in,  Feb.  10.  The  company  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  John  F.  Schurch  of  Hills¬ 
borough,  formerly  of  New  York  City. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Schurch  in  the 
company  will  be  William  M.  Hines,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Bulletin,  and 
Charles  E.  F'isher,  the  business  manager 
of  the  Bulletin.  The  owners  prior  to  the 
present  transaction  were  A.  B.  C.  Dohr- 
mann  and  Wallace  M.  Alexander.  The 
leasing  transaction  is  a  preliminary  to  the 
intended  purchase  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Hines  will  continue  as  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Bulletin  and  Mr.  Fisher 
as  business  manager. 


Atone- 


MARSHALL  FIELD  &.  COMPANY 


FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 

Dnrait.  MidiigiB 

For  effective  use  of  typography  the  Ford  advertisement  at  left  above,  created  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia, 
won  91,000  in  Harvard  awards.  Next  it  is  prize  copy  for  Marshall  Field  Store,  Chicago,  written  by  T.  Cronyn,  former 
New  York  City  editor,  now  with  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.  Paul  Hollister  of  same  agency,  produced  third 
ad  above  for  Macy’s,  singled  out  for  award  by  distinguished  Harvard  judges  at  Cambridge,  Mass,  this  week. 


RAIDS  NEWSPAPER  OPHCE 


District  Attorney  Says  Elxtortion 

Charges  Caused  Extraordinary  Step 

Charges  of  blackmail  and  extortion 
were  responsible  for  a  raid  on  the  offices 
of  the  Mount  Vernon  (N.  Y.)  Star, 
Vimkers  Star  and  Yonkers  Record,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Terrence  Brady,  last  week,  ac¬ 
cording  to  District  .Attorney  .Arthur 
Rowland,  who  brought  about  the  raid. 
The  Brady  newspapers  had  reiK-atedly 
attacked  Rowland  for  long  trips,  made 
and  prospected,  to  foreign  countries,  after 
criminals. 

The  raid  was  at  first  tentatively  justi¬ 
fied  on  the  ground  that  the  papers  were- 
not  operating  under  a  properly  incorpo¬ 
rated  organization.  The  attorney  asserts 
that  the  raid  was  made  without  malice, 
but  was  the  result  of  charges  voluntarily- 
brought  before  him. 


GRAPHIC  SHAKES  UP 
EXECUTIVE  STAFF 


vertisement  which  won  the  prize  was 
taken  from  a  catalogue  and  used  as  a 
magazine  advertisement,  in  advance  of  the 
series  now  being  prepared  by  Mr.  Oe- 
land. 

Paul  Hollister,  another  prize  winner, 
was  born  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  at¬ 
tended  Harvard. 

After  his  graduation  he  worked  on  a 
Grand  Rapids  newspaper  for  two  years. 
Then  he  was  with  the  H.  K.  McCann 
Comiiany  for  three  years.  He  joined 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  on  their  open¬ 
ing  Jan.  1,  1919,  and  has  been  with  them 
since  as  manager  of  the  New  England 

office  in  Boston  and  for  the  past  year 

and  one-half  in  New  York. 

He  is  the  author  of  several  books,  two 
_  of  them  on  the  Secret  Service. 

Thoreau  Crohyk  T.  M.  Cleland  ,  _ 

Osborn,  Inc.,  for  the  last  three  years.  PRESS  AGENT  PLANT  WORKED 

Graduated  from  Stanford  University,  - 

California,  his  first  job  was  on  the  re-  ^  -v  u  n-t-  r»  u  cut  p  i. 

portial  staff  of  the  sL  Francisco  Chroni-  York  C.ty  De.^  Fell  for  Fd« 

cle.  Then  he  decided  to  seek  his  fortune  Suicide  Yam 

in  the  east  and  took  work  on  that  school  Irving  Strouse,  press  agent  for  Vin- 
for  journalists,  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  cent  Lopez,  got  himself  known  to  New 
Ar,__  *  ,1--  n-  York  City  editors  this  week  for  a 


THEY  WON  BOK  AWARDS 


AGENCY  HEARING  OFF 


Government  Will  Attempt  to  Negotiate 
Case  with  Respondents’  Attorneys 

The  hearing  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  investigating  an  alleged  con¬ 
spiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  by  the 
.American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
fer  of  Martin  H.  Weyrauch  from  the  ciation,  the  A. .A. .A. A.,  A.P.A.,  Six  Point 
position  of  managing  editor  to  that  of  League  and  S.N.P.A.,  have  been  indefi- 
business  manager  and  the  resignation  of  nitely  postponed  while  the  government 

negotiates  with  the  respondents’  counsel 
Weyrauch  in  an  effort  to  settle  the  case  without  tak¬ 
ing  more  testimony. 

The  next  hearing  was  to  have  been 
The  last  hearing  of  a 


Republican.  After  training  on  the  Re¬ 
publican,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Neiu 
York  Sun,  where  he  worked  for  17  years. 

He  was  city  editor  of  the  Herald  under 
Munsey  ownership,  for  one  year,  leaving 
to  become  managing  editor  of  Collier’s 
Weekly.  After  a  year  with  the  weekly 
magazine  he  went  into  agency  work,  on 
the  staff  of  his  present  agency,  Bartcm, 

Durstine  &  Osborn. 

T.  M.  Cleland  of  New  York  who  won 
the  $1,000  for  the  advertisment  most 
effective  in  its  use  of  pictorial  illustration, 
is  an  advertising  artist  who  has  a  studio 
at  Scarborough,  N.  Y.,  and  a  business 
office  at  70  Fifth  avenue  in  New  York 
Qty.  He  is  48  years  old  and  has  been 
drawing  for  a  living  ever  since  he  was  14. 

He  has  never  studied  art  in  the  formal 
sense,  his  native  gift  having  been  devel¬ 
oped  in  gaining  a  livelihood. 

“W'^hat  I  look  forward  to  being  is  a 
mural  painter,”  he  said  this  week  to 
Editor  &  Publisher.  “My  work  has 
always  been  formal  and  ornamentative, 
rather  than  merely  pictorial.  My  adver¬ 
tising  work  has  been  incidental  to  my 
economic  necessities.” 

Mr.  Oeland  first  became  associated 
with  advertising  work  a  number  of  years 
ago,  when  he  was  running  his  own  print¬ 
ing  establishment  in  New  York  and  pre- 

pered  an  advertising  catalogue  for  the  _  _  _  _  _ 

Locomobile  Com^ny.  For  this  catalogue  brought  suit  against  the  San  Diego  (Cal.) 

he  drew  all  the  illustrations  and  the  or-  I  '  -  — .  - 

namental  designs.  t— , _ ,  .  . o— o  _  — - 

He  recently  signed  a  contract  with  defendant  refused  to  receive  and  pay  for  circulation  , 

Evans-Winter-Hebb,  Inc.,  a  Detroit  a  leased  wire  report  previously  contracted  has  been  named  chief  accountant, 

printing  concern,  which  handles  some  of  for.  The  Daily  Independent  was  recently 

the  work  of  the  General  Motors  Corpo-  purchased  by  Col.  Ira  C.  Copley,  the  new 

ration,  and  he  is  now  en^ged  in  pre-  owner  of  the  Union  and  Tribune,  two 

paring  a  national  advertising  campaign  other  San  Diego  papers.  Col.  Copley  is 

for  General  Motors.  The  Cadillac  ad-  not  made  a  party  to  the  suit. 


“planted”  story  that  most  Monday  papers 
carried  and  which  a  few  bothered  to 
expose  on  Tuesday. 

He  arranged,  so  exposers  said,  for 
Simone  Roseray,  dancer  at  Casa  Lopez, 
to  attempt  suicide  in  Central  Park  lake 

about  four  o’clock  last  Sunday  morning.  Harry  Ahern,  advertising  manager. 

She  wet  one  foot,  or  maybe  two,  and  •  '  "tv, 

was  promptly  rested  and  taken  to  a  a  t 

hospital  “suffering”  from  exposure.  Phdadelphta  Daily  Nezos,  and  is 

The  <itnrv  waq  allowpd  to  Hpvplon  it-  Succeeded  in  turn  as  manager  editor  by  held  March  5. 

■ '  Strnii^p  didn’t  rin<r  ttip  nanprc  ^itv  William  Plummcr,  formerly  city  editor,  series  held  m  various  cities,  was  held  in 

raS  Jr  tor^Srcr^Z^rS  Ahem’s  resignation  was  received  New  York  in  December.  At  this  hear- 

the  attempted  sukide  as  it  was  rSirded  '^here  the  former  ad-  mg  the  government  closed  its  case, 

the  police  blotter.  Detectives  dis-  vertising  ^nager  is  now  on .  vacation  - 

covered  a  picture  of  Lopez  on  the  Englehart,  formerly  in  cl^rgc  YALE  STUDENTS  FREED 

o  of  national  advertising,  was  immediately  1 

requited  love  ”  y  *  announced  as  Mr.  Ahern’s  successor.  Mr.  Yale  students  who  distributed  handbills 

To  confirm  the  “plant”  the  city  editors  Knglehart  was  formerly  connected  with  favoring  neckwear  workers  in  New 

had  reporters  telephone  Lopez.  He  said  ^ 

he  didiTt  know  the  girl  was  in  love  with  Mr  Weyrauch  has  ^en  associated  with  Haven  papers  refused  to  present  tk 

him.  Reporters  also  called  the  hospital.  'd  ""i  S' case,  were  freed  last  week  from 

“By  chance”  the  girl’s  own  doctor  was  f/abl  shed  the  tabloid  n  Septeml^r,  1%4.  a  lower  court  fine  of  $2  each  assessed  on 
there  attending  another  notient  He  eon-  Started  as  City  editor  and  has  been  the  authority  of  a  city  ordinance  pro- 

firmed  the  sufride  attemnt  managing  editor  for  about  a  year,  sue-  hibiting  distribution  of  handbills  under 

Ti  e  S  wL.  sniTe7ne«  day  and  c^ing  .0  the  latter  ,»si, ion,  .hen  E  H.  varim.  condition,. 

o.  *  fj***  1  r  11*  Gauvreau  was  made  editor  and  publisher.  _ 

Strouse  got  additional  free  publicity  u  i  *  j  r  tt  •  «  - 

when  some  papers  exposed  his  hoax.  ^STVrl^lyii  ^  BIRMINGHAM  M.  E 

If  D  ciTcc  /-rhAcT  DADE-D  ycars  bcfore  joining  the  evening  tabloid.  .  Ecroy  A.  Sims  has  lieen  made  manage 
U.  r.  SUES  COAST  PArER  Howard  Swain  replaces  Mr.  Plummer  'ug  editor  of  the  Birmingham  Post,  su^ 

The  United  Press  Associations  has  on  the  city  desk.  ceeding  Jack  Bethea  who  was  Fomrtrt 

biuus'iii.  suit  dsoliisi  liir;  x-rksu  (v-dl.)  QiaHes  Canavan.  who  started  with  to  the  position  of  editor,  Nov.  1"« 
Independent  Publishing  Company  for  the  Graphic  and  later  left  to  join  the  P*’®*  of  managing  editor  of  the  paper 
$23,877.65,  the  plaintiff  charging  that  the  Nezv  York  Telegram,  is  now  back  as  bas  been  vacant  since  Mr.  Bethea  was 
■  '  ■  '  ■  ■  ■  '  '  ’  1  manager.  John  C.  Cooper  promoted. 

WEEKLY  BECOMES  DAILY 

The  Queens  County  (N.  Y.)  ATm'rwiH 
Daniel  Barry,  compositor  on  the  Boston  make  its  first  appearance  as  an  evening 
Post,  this  week  was  appointed  one  of  daily  March  2.  For  13  years  it  has  been 
American  League  staff  of  baseball  umpires,  published  as  a  weekly. 


Weyrauch  William  Plummer 
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BOK  WINNER  VISIONS  NEW  USES  OF  ADVERTISING 

proven  Stimulant  of  New  Public  Wants,  It  Holds  Out  Incentive  for  Ev^-Faster  Introduction  of  New 
Products,  McGraw  Says — Stresses  Role  Played  by  Advertising  in  Maintaining  Prosperity 


^HEX  Mr.  Bok  established  the  Har- 
”  yard  Advertising  Awards,  there  was 
general  recognition  of  their  significance. 
Advertising  has  come  to  occupy  an  im¬ 
portant  position  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  public  and  of  business.  Its  potentiality 
—for  goc^  or  for  ill — in  the  distribution 
of  both  industrial  and  consumer  goods, 
is  recognized  as  tremendous.  Such  a 
force  must  be  employed  with  an  abiding 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  public. 
SndJ  organizations  as  the  International 
.Advertising  Association  and  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  have  been  assurances 
that  advertising  men  recognize  this  re¬ 
sponsibility.  But  a  still  more  dramatic 
assurance  has  been  called  for,  and  this 
Mr.  Bok  has  created  in  the  Harvard  Ad- 
wrtising  Awards. 

At  each  stage  of  the  business  situation, 
advertising  takes  on  new  significance  and 
new  obligations.  More  and  more  adver¬ 
tising  becomes  essential  to  the  economical 
movement  of  goods,  from  industry  to  in¬ 
dustry,  from  producer  or  merchant  to 
consumer.  More  and  more  does  adver¬ 
tising  guide  preference  for  commodities 
and  services  that,  interwoven,  form  the 
very  warp  and  woof  of  our  civilization. 

Hence  at  these  milestones  of  advertis¬ 
ing  appraisement  which  Mr.  Bok  has  so 
happily  placed  in  our  journey  toward  a 


By  JAMES  H.  McGRAW 

President,  The  McGraw-HOI  Publishing  Company 

Following  is  the  slightly  condensed  text  of  Mr.  McGrow’s  address,  read  by 
Malcolm  Muir,  znce-president  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  when 
the  gold  medal  was  awarded  the  company’s  president  at  the  Harvard  Advertising 
Awards  Dinner  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  17. 


proves  a  boon  to  the  buyer  because  of 
insistence  on  quality.  The  slogan, 
“Quality  is  remember^  long  after  price 
is  forgotten,”  already  accepted  as  a 
principle  by  industrial  consumers,  sug¬ 
gests  distinct  social  advantages  to  con¬ 
sumers  at  large. 

Why,  then,  we  may  well  ask,  has  not 
advertising  been  more  completely  adopted 
by  business?  Why  is  there  today  some 
mistrust  of  advertising  and  often  lack 
of  will  to  invoke  its  power  to  help  cor¬ 
rect  the  current  business  situation? 

Advertising  failures  have  resulted  less 
from  lapses  in  advertising  technique 


than  from  advertising  misapplied, 
vertising  cannot  create  qimlities. 


Ad- 

Ad- 


unjust  odium  of  marketing’s  shortcom¬ 
ings.  The  logical  nwrkets  may  have 
been  wrongly  appraised.  Distribution 
was  attempted  under  conditions  that  made 
the  cost  prohibitive.  Differences  in  buy¬ 
ing  habits  according  to  fields  or  indus¬ 
tries  have  been  overlooked.  Appeals  to 
buyers  have  not  been  valid.  Distribu¬ 
tion  channels  have  not  been  effectively 
organized.  The  sales  force  has  been  in- 


DUTIES  OF  ADVERTISING  RESEARCH 

By  PAUL  T.  CHERINGTON 

Director  of  Research,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  New  York^  N.  Y. 


Follmving  are  excerpts  from  the  Boston  speech  of  Dr.  Cherington 


larger  national  well-being,  it  is  fitting  TJESEARCH  is  a  particularly  widely 
that  we  reexamine  advertising,  with  i»r-  l\  fj^^red  term  in  business  just  at  the 
ticular  reference  to  the  current  situation. 

At  present  the  volume  of  trade  is 
large.  But  competition  is  throttling ; 
and  profits,  in  some  quarters,  are  de 


vertising  cannot  give  market  standing  to  adequate,  ineffective  or  mishandled.  Yrt 
a  product  where  market  value  does  not  of  advertising  is  expected  the  impossible 
exist.  It  is  sheer  folly  to  assume  that  delivery  of  economical  distribution, 
a  product  will  take  on  compelling  It  is  to  the  credit  of  many  advertising 

qualities  if  only  they  be  claimed  in  ad-  men  that  they  have  been  among  the 

vertising.  Advertising  can  express,  de-  leaders  in  the  adoption  ojf  modern  market- 
velop  and  amplify  what  is  already  ing  methods  and  that,  in  large  numbers, 

present.  It  can  stimulate  the  seed  of  they  are  competent  counselors  on  market- 

product  or  service  personality  to  growth  ing  plans. 

and  vigor.  Through  the  adoption  of  production 

Distribution  costs  are  being  subpoenaed  economies,  priiKipally  the  greater  use  of 
before  the  court  of  public  opinion;  and  power  and  the  fruits  of  research,  estab- 
too  often  advertising  has  had  to  bear  the  Hshed  industries  constantly  reduce  the 

numbers  of  their  employes  per  unit 
of  product.  The  surplus  workers  thus 
thrown  off  by  older  industries  must  be 
absorbed  into  new  ones,  otherwise  we 
shall  have  widespread  unemploympt, 
lowered  standards  of  living,  suffering, 
discontent.  It  is  the  role  of  consumer 
advertising  quickly  to  introduce  new 
products  to  a  mass  market,  and  thus 
create  new  demands  for  surplus  labor. 
The  automobile,  the  motion  picture, 
rayon  and  a  score  of  like  products  could 
not  have  been  made  servants  of  our  com- 


clining.  Some  industries  are  despairing 
nf  customers.  Has  advertising,  now  so 
senerally  used,  proven  ineffective  in  main¬ 
taining  full  prosperity?  Or  have  we  as 
yet  failed  to  fully  appropriate  the  power 
nf  this  great _  force?  Lowered  profits 
and  idle  capacity  are  not  the  concern  of 
the  stockholder  alone.  The  public  as  a 
whole— employing  and  employed,  as  well 
as  investor — suffers  a  set-back  when 
profits  are  squeezed  and  wares  go 
a-begging. 

Primarily  the  function  of  advertising 
as  a  business  force  is  to  interpret  or 
expand  a  personality,  whether  of  a  pro¬ 
duct  or  of  a  service  or  of  an  industry. 
Products  and  services  vary  greatly  in 
personality  or  distinctiveness.  And  it 
has  long  been  recognized  that  a  distinc 


circulation  of  magazines  and  newspapers, 
just  at  the  the  reading  columns  of  which  command 
present  time,  but  it  is  not  unduly  terri-  a  following,  the  rnoving  picture,  the 

fying  when  one  realizes  how  much  it  re-  radio,  the  automobile,  the  country  club,  - .  ^  ;*  nr>t  tv*en  for 

The  General  F.leclrie  Company,  so™  hSI  «  every  pnrehasin.  level 

actual  needs  Advertising’s  place  in  such  develop- 

It  is  against  this  background  that  ad-  *"ent  of  new  products  is  clear.  What 


of  the  Standard  Oil  Companies,  the  du- 
Pont  interests  and  many  other  progres¬ 
sive  American  business  concerns,  have 
research  work  continuously  in  progress. 
In  the  same  way,  through  trade  org^- 
izations,  a  number  of  crafts  are  working 
out  their  common  problems. 

The  field  of  market  research  in  its  va¬ 
rious  branches  is  a  relatively  new  one, 
hut  with  the  changes  in  industry  the  old 
methods  of  marketing  cannot  longer 
serve.  Revolutionary  changes  in  the 
conduct  of  commerce  are  in  process  be¬ 
fore  our  very  eyes.  In  many  ways  the 
overthrow  of  the  accepted  practices  of 
merchandise  distribution  now  going  on 
is  as  momentous  as  the  series  of  changes 


vertising  of  the  modern  type  must  be 
examin^.  These  things  would  all  go 
on  if  nobody  made  any  effort  to  reach 
consumers  with  advertising  messages. 
Production  is  not  an  activity  coaxed  hesi¬ 
tatingly  from  one  small  venture  to  an¬ 
other  by  a  well  expressed  and  limited 
demand ;  it  is  headlong  and  wilful 
plunger,  hoping  to  win  a  big  stake  in 
the  business  of  prophecy  as  applied  on  a 
sweeping  scale  and  backed  by  ample  re¬ 
sources.  Consumption  is  no  longer  a 
thing  of  needs,  but  a  matter  of  choices 
freely  exercised.  The  consumer’s  dollar 


five  prcSuct  has  a  decided  advantage  and  in  industrial  organization  and  operation  ^  _^rtgaged  to  the 

_ 1.-,.  T- _ •  ^  .1 _ L  _  T.  ..  necessarv  task  of  oroviding  a  bare  living. 


security  in  the  market.  Excessive  com-  through  the  ninteenth  century.  Just  as 
petition,  with  the  squeezing  out  of  normal  the  shift  from  household  to  factory  pro¬ 
profits,  results  from  a  surplus  of  duction  involved  many  collateral  social 


necessary  task  of  providing  a  bare  living. 
It  has  in  it  a  generous  segment  to  be 
spent  at  the  consumer’s  own  option  as 


would  be  the  price  situation  in  the  shoe, 
the  furniture,  the  carpet,  ai^  other  staple 
industries  if  they  were  trving  to  employ 
the  men  and  money  which  have  gone 
into  the  automobile,  rayon  and  motion 
picture  businesses?  New  enterprises 
absorb  surplus  labor,  create  new  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  stimulate  consumer  am¬ 
bitions,  render  business  profitable  and 
make  for  social  well-being.  Adverti^ng 
is  the  loud  speaker  for  development. 

In  thus  adapting  advertising  to  it^ 
destined  sphere  of  usefulness,  we  of  the 
business  press  have  endeavored  to  do 
our  share.  The  consumer  medium  creates 
consumer  demand  and  directs  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  the  dealer.  Our  function  is  to 
move  goods  from  industry  to  industry, 
and  from  maker  to  distributor.  To  no 


measured  by  economies  in  those  many 
inter-industry  and  inter-merchant  move¬ 
ments  which  lie  back  of  the  final  sale. 

That  the  advertising  world  is  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  business 


identical  or  alternate  products,  or  a  sur-  and  economic  adjustments,  so  the  change  he  will  buy,  and  when  he  will  small  de^ee,  indurtry’s 

plus  of  products  believed  to  ^  alternate,  from  personal  selling  on  a  small  scale  where. 

Now  advertising  has  won  its  spurs  impersonal  selling  on  a  large  scale  To  come  into  this  sort  of  an  economic 
in  the  economical  movement  of  distinc-  necessarily  is  accompanied  by  new  and  situation  and  attempt  to  control  the  con- 

tive  goods,  with  resultant  public  gain,  difficult  problems.  It  is  with  an  appre-  sumers’  expendittu’es,  in  a  measure,  by 

Is  it  not  the  greater  field  of  staples  or  ciation  of  the  revolutionary  nature  of  the  telling  him  about  merchandise  for  sale  -  -  .  . 

near-staples  to  which  advertising  must  present  condition  in  commerce  that  mar-  niay  be  superfluous,  it  may  even  at  times  paper  in  serving  indust^,  trade  and  the 
now  be  more  widely  applied,  both  in  the  study  in  the  United  States  has  been  be  unjustified;  but  if  these  messages  public,  as  an 

industrial  and  consumer  fields?  And  undertaken.  about  any  specific  goods  are  true,  if  the  medium,  is  indicated  by  the  award  ot  this 

may  not  we  here  find  a  tonic  for  the  The  background  for  any  intelligent  ex-  are  worthy  ^  if  the  conveying  medal,  this  high  hon^^^^  to  a  business 

pnee  competition  malady,  thus  aiding  to  amination  of  advertising  in  these  days  the  message  helps  the  consumer  to  pa^r  publis^  tonight^ 

restore  complete  industrial  health?  must  include  a  recognition  of  modem  choose  more  wiselv.  the  worst  that  can  We  can  look  with  great  hope  on  ad 

It  is  apparent  that  the  very  planning  conditions  of  supply  on  the  one  hand  and 


of  advertising  causes  a  most  searching 
exaniination  of  products,  to  determine 
the  distinctive  elements.  If,  perchance, 
there  be  no  market  distinction,  then  at 


choose  more  wisely,  the  worst  that  can 
be  said  of  the  practice  is  that  it  is  “one 
more  influence,”  and  it  may  be  a  verit¬ 
able  godsend  in  a  Babel  of  urgency. 

Advertising  research  is  a  form  of 
market  research — it  could  not  have  de¬ 


modern  conditions  of  demand  on  the 
other.  Fundamentally  these  may  be  en¬ 
tirely  like  those  conditions  on  which  the 

-  -  generally  accepted  economic  principles 

ihe  very  least,  advertising  may  guarantee  afc  based,  but  in  their  external  expres-  veloped  in  an  age  of  underproduction, 

3  continuance  of  quality.  The  market  sions  they  show  complexities  and  modi-  and  it  would  find  meagre  material  in  a 

position  of  certain  brands  of  flour,  bread,  Acd  interactions  which  are  relatively  market  made  up  of  marginal  consumers. 

^P.  cement,  brass,  industrial  belting —  new.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  pressure  But  in  present  conditions  of  production 

the  prosperity  attending  their  makers —  of  all  those  many  influences,  in  addition  and  consumption  there  is  room  for  un- 

is  eloquent  testimony  of  advertising’s  to  any  actual  demand  for  the  product,  biased  knowledge  of  the  workings  of 

'•wiveness  in  the  staple  field.  It  has  tempting  producers  to  oversupply.  Avail- 

cjwowed  run-of-product  with  a  special  able  capital,  efficient  equipment,  a  fluid 

character,  and,  through  the  guarantee  of  labor  supply,  easy  access  to  huge  mar- 

sustained  quality,  advertising  has  made  kets,  a  fair  supply  of  administrative 

spwialties  ^within  staples.  brains,  and  above  all  plenty  of  stimu- 


this  force  for  the  modification  of  de¬ 
mand.  And  it  is  this  which  advertising 
research  is  called  upon  to  produce. 

The  responsibilities  of  advertising  re¬ 
search  are  the  responsibilities  falling  on 


vertising’s  promise  for_  the  maintenance 
of  prosperity.  Advertising  has  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  widening  the  profit 
margin,  in  both  industrial  and  consumer 
transactions.  It  removes  products  from 
unhealthy  price  comprtition,  as  fast  as 
it  can  unearth  distinctiveness  in  products 
and  organizations.  It  reduces  produc¬ 
tion  costs  by  insistence,  in  the  planning 
of  campaigns,  on  conformity  of  goods  to 
needs,  and  on  standardization  and  sim¬ 
plification.  It  reduces  distribution  costs 
by  challenging  unsound  marketing  pro¬ 
grams. 

In  all  this,  advertising  works  for  the 
public  as  well  as  for  the  advertiser.  It 
helps  stabilize  industry,  and  thus  ot- 


'p  , . oil  1.11  di  c  iiic  I cApuiisiLHiuics  idiiiiig  uii  Heips  Staoilize  inuustrv,  ana  inus  cni- 

imm  •*  not  confer  full  lating  examples  of  success,  are  the  sort  any  research.  To  find  the  truth  no  mat-  ployment  and  dividend's.  It  emphasizes 

considerations  ^d  of  incentives  constantly  at  work  leading  ter  how  obscure,  to  recognize  it  no  mat-  quality  and  use,  which,  with  price,  are 


ws^uent  narrow  profits  and  halting  to  overproduction.  In  the  second  place,  ter  in  what  strange  form  it  may  present 

^Kets,  but  It  does  shift  the  competi-  many  influences  of  a  new  type,— quite  itself,  to  formulate  it  honestly,  to  state 

tl^t«Hi  ®  advertising— are  at  work  it  unmistakably,  and  to  reason  from  it 

prattle  on  the  seller’s  rather  than  the  modifying  what  might  be  called  the  “na-  remorselessly  and  without  regard  to 

‘"o'Ts  ground,  but  at  the  same  time  it  tural”  course  of  demand.  Travel,  wide  prejudices. 


sounder  criteria  of  value  than  ^ice  alone. 
It  assures,  through  price  stabilization,  the 
continued  improvement  of  product  and 
the  development  of  new  products  to 
minister  to  the  consumers’  needs. 
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COPLEY  BUYS  16  KELLOGG  DAILIES 
IN  CALIFORNIA  FOR  $2,500,000 

Copley  Press,  Operator  of  His  Illinois  Papers,  Also  Holding 
Corporation  for  California  Group — S.  G.  McClure 
and  Kelloggs  Are  Officers 


IBy  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

T  OS  ANGELES,  Cal.,  Feb.  16— Six- 
teen  more  Southern  California  news¬ 
papers  passed  into  the  hands  of  Col.  Ira 
C.  Copley,  Illinois  and  California  pub¬ 
lisher,  folloiwing  negotiations  that  were 
announced  last  night.  The  figure  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $2,500,000,  which  covers  the 
purchase  price  of  the  entire  list  of  Kel¬ 
logg  newspapers. 

Mr.  Copley  only  a  short  time  ago  pur¬ 
chased  the  San  Dkgo  Union  and  Tribune, 
and  later  the  San  Diego  Independent. 

The  chain  purchase  brought  his  holdings 
to  19,  but  two  have  been  or  will  be 
merged,  leaving  a  chain  of  17  publications 
in  the  daily  field. 

The  Kellogg  papers  involved  in  the 
sale  are :  Pasadena  Ezvning  Post,  San 
Pedro  Daily  News,  ScnvteUe  Evening 
Tribune,  San  Fernando  Valley  News, 
Venice  Evening  Vanguard,  Monrovia 
Evening  Post,  Hermosa  Daily  Breeze, 
Culver  City  Star-News,  Redondo  Daily 
Breeze,  Alhambra  Post-Adz'oeate,  Glen¬ 
dale  Daily  Press,  Hollyzvood  News, 
Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook,  Eagle 
Rock  Daily  Press,  Burbank  Daily  Press. 

The  Hollyw'ood  News  and  the  Glen¬ 
dale  Press  were  turned  over  to  Copley 
immediately.  The  other  papers  will  con¬ 
tinue  under  the  old  management  until 
Sept.  1.  As  soon  as  he  purchased  the 
Glendale  Press,  Mr.  Copley  sold  it  to  the 


publishers  of  the  Glendale  News  and  they 
were  merged  as  the  Gletidale  News-Press. 

Copley  will  operate  his  papers  under 
the  name  of  the  Southern  California 
Newspapers,  Associated.  S.  G.  McClure, 
who  is  publisher  of  the  Glendale  News, 
purchaser  of  the  Press  from  Copley,  will 
be  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
chain  organization. 

Jacob  Funk,  who  has  been  with  the 
Glendale  News,  becomes  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Glendale  News- 
Press. 

F.  W.  Kellogg,  founder  of  the  Kel¬ 
logg  chain,  will  become  vice-president  of 
the  Copley  Press,  the  corporation  owning 
Copley’s  Illinois  papers  in  Elgin,  Aurora 
and  Joliet. 

The  Copley  Press  will  be  the  holding 
company  for  the  San  Diego  evening  and 
morning  paper  and  for  the  Southern 
California  Newpapers.  Associated.  Mr. 
Kellogg  will  remain  as  president  of  the 
Pasadena  Post  Publishing  Company,  and 
will  hold  a  material  stock  interest  in  the 
Southern  California  Newspapers,  Asso¬ 
ciated.  E.  S.  Kellc^g  will  be  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Alhambra  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  and  general  manager  of  the  Al¬ 
hambra  Post-Advocate  also. 

The  purchase  of  the  16  Kellogg  papers, 
it  is  said,  brings  Copley’s  investment  in 
Southern  California  newspapers  to  about 
$4,500,000. 


CANADIAN  DAILIES  MUST 
STATE  OWNERSHIP 

(By  Telegraph  to  EIditor  &  Publisher) 
QTTAWA,  ONT.,  Feb.  16— With 
a  speed  and  despatch  which 
astonished  even  its  mover,  the 
House  of  Commons  tonight  put 
through  second  reading,  committee 
stage,  and  third  reading,  the  bill 
of  Thomas  L.  Church,  Toronto 
conservative,  requiring  newspapers 
to  publish  statements  of  ownership. 
In  its  precipitate  passage  the 
measure  was  shorn  of  that  clause 
which  would  have  eliminated  from 
its  provisions  publications  devoted 
to  religions,  temperance,  scientific, 
and  kindred  topics.  The  deletion 
was  made  upon  the  insistence  of 
Hon.  Peter  J.  Veniot,  Postmaster 
General,  and  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Veniot  in  committee  after  Mr. 
Church  had  stated  he  had  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  change. 


GANNETT  SENDS  ROLFE 
TO  HARTFORD  TIMES 


Will  Represent  New  Owner  in  Paper’s 
Management — Has  Been  Editor  of 
Coming  (N.  Y.)  Leader 
for  26  Years 


SAYS  HICKMAN  STORIES 
IN  CONTEMPT 


PRIN’HNG  WAR  SERIES 


Conunents  of  Dailies  Regarding  Trial 
Evidence  in  Violation  of  Law, 

Los  Angeles  Judge 
Declares 


Every  L«is  Angeles  newspaper  is 
technically  guilty  of  contempt  of  court 
for  printing  certain  stories  regarding  the 
Hickman  murder  case,  Superior  Judge 
Leon  R.  Yankwich  of  Los  Angeles  de¬ 
clared  in  an  address  to  members  of  the 
Pasadena  Press  Oub  recently. 

Judge  Yankwich  is  considered  one  of 
California’s  outstanding  authorities  on 
the  subject  of  libel  and  contempt  of  court 
He  is  the  author  of  several  publications 
and  before  accepting  an  appointment  to 
the  'bench  represented  various  California 
newspapers  in  libel  suits. 

The  Los  Angeles  papers  have  in  their 
stories  of  the  trial,  commented  on  the 
evidence  introduced.  This  is  in  direct 
violation  of  California  laws.  Judge  Yank¬ 
wich  said.  It  is  improbable  that  the 
presiding  judge  would  exercise  his  au¬ 
thority  to  punish  the  newspapers  on  this 
score,  he  added. 

The  stories  referred  to  by  the  speaker 
commented  on  evidence  present^  by 
alienists  employed  by  the  defense. 

Judge  Yankwich  is  responsible  for  a 
change  in  the  libel  laws  of  California. 
When  he  defended  the  Los  Angeles 
Record  in  a  libel  suit  brought  by  former 
Chief  of  Police  Snively  of  that  city,  the 
state  supreme  court  sustained  his  con¬ 
tention  that  a  newspaper  has  the  right  to 
criticise  public  officials  while  in  office 
regardless  of  the  truth  of  the  charges 
made.  If  charges  are  made  in  good  faith 
and  without  malice  the  newspaper  is  not 
liable,  he  said. 

The  Pasadena  Press  Qub  was  but  re¬ 
cently  organized.  Charles  W.  Finney, 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Pasadena  Star- 
News  is  president,  Lee  Merrimen,  city 
editor  of  the  Pasadena  Post,  is  vice 
president,  and  Max  Colwell,  political  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Pasadena  Morning  Sun,  is 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

Some  of  the  members  are  nationally 
known  and  include  Montague  Glass,  Marie 
Lee  Luther,  Upton  Sinclair,  and  Earl 
Derr  Riggers. 


Lorain  (O.)  Journal  Running  Remi- 
niBcence*  of  Local  Service  Men 

Believing  that  the  combined  adventures 
of  the  World  War  veterans  of  the  aver¬ 
age  American  community  form  a  story 
that  for  thrills  and  human  interest  is  not 
surpassed  by  the  war  articles  and  ro¬ 
mances  filling  the  magazines  and  big 
newspapers  of  the  country,  the  Lorain, 
(O.)  Journal  has  started  the  publication 
of  a  series  of  stories  dealing  with  some 
of  the  experiences  of  local  ex-service 
men. 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  American 
Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  the  Journal  interviewed  scores  of 
former  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines,  ob¬ 
taining  enough  material  for  a  1,000- word 
chapter  daily  over  a  period  of  three 
months. 


John  F.  Rolfe,  for  the  past  26  years 
editor  and  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
Corning  (N.  Y.)  Leader,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  representative  of  Frank  E.  Gan¬ 
nett  in  the  management  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  recently  purchased  by 
the  Gannett  Newspapers,  Inc.  He  as¬ 
sumed  his  new  duties  this  week  and  will 
move  permanently  to  Hartford  in  the 
fall,  meanwhile  dividing  his  time  be¬ 
tween  that  city  and  his  home  in  Corning. 

Mr.  Rolfe  iwas  born  in  Lawrenceville, 
Pa.,  48  years  ago,  and  did  his  first  news¬ 
paper  work  for  Elmira  newspapers.  He 
joined  the  Coming  Democrat  (now  the 
Leader)  in  1901  and  became  its  editor 
two  years  later.  The  job  a  quarter  cen¬ 
tury  ago  was  all  inclusive,  Mr.  Rolfe 
serving  as  reporter,  copy-reader,  city 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  editor  all  at 
once  and  often  adding  to  those  duties  the 
responsibility  entailed  in  being  the  paper’s 
only  advertising  solicitor  and  copy¬ 
writer.  In  recent  years  he  has  devoted 
most  of  his  time  to  the  news  and  editorial 
departments  and  is  known  to  his  fellows 
in  New  York  State  as  one  of  the  best 
small-city  managing  editors  in  that  area. 

His  successor  on  the  Leader  has  not 
yet  been  announced. 
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McCAHILL  PROMOTED 
TO  N.  Y.  AMERICAN 


Publisher  of  Rochester  Joumal-Amcri- 
can  for  Past  Tliree  Years  Succeeds 
£.  M.  Alexander,  Now  on  N.  Y. 
Evening  Journal 


Charles  F.  McCahill,  for  the  past  three 
years  publisher  of  the  Rochester  (N.  y.) 
J ottrnal-American,  has  been  promoted  to 
the  position  of 
vice-president  in 
charge  of  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  New 
York  Amerkan, 
vacated  by  the  re¬ 
cent  apjxiintment 
of  E.  M.  Alex¬ 
ander  as  vice- 
president  of  the 
New  York  Ez'e- 
ning  Journal. 

Under  Mr.  Mc- 
Gahill’s  manage¬ 
ment  the  Roches¬ 
ter  Journal- 

m  e  r  i  c  a  n 
achieved  a  4,000,- 
000  line  gain  in  advertising  during  the 
last  two  years.  This  represents  one  of 
the  biggest  gains  made  by  an  .\merican 
daily. 

Mr.  McCahill  has  been  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  since  1914,  when  he  joined 
the  advertising  department  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  American.  He  remained  .with 
this  paper  about  three  years,  when  he 
transferred  to  the  Boston  Herald,  where 
he  took  up  work  in  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  department. 

His  next  position  was  with  Verree  & 
Conklin,  newspaper  representatives,  a 
firm  with  which  he  was  associated  for 
four  years.  He  left  Verree  &  Conklin  in 
1925  to  join  the  Hearst  organization  in 
Rochester. 

No  successor  has  yet  been  named  to 
succeed  Mr.  McCahill  as  publisher  of  the 
Rochester  Joumal-American. 

A  testimonial  dinner  was  given  in  Mr. 
McCahill’s  honor  at  the  Rochester  Qub, 
Feb.  10,  by  city  functionaries  and  news¬ 
paper  workers. 


A.  P.  NOMINATIONS  MADE 


Chakles  F.  McCahill 


Committee  Name*  10  Members  to  Be 
Voted  on  for  Directorships 

Members  of  the  Associated  Press  this 
April  will  vote  on  five  directors  whose 
terms  expire  this  year,  and  the  nomi¬ 
nating  committee  met  in  New  York  this 
week  to  name  10  candidates  as  required 
by  law. 

Directors  whose  terms  expire  are: 
Qark  Howell,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitu¬ 
tion,  Elbert  H.  Baker,  Cleveland  (0.) 
Pledn-Dealer,  Stuart  H.  Perry,  Adrian 
(Mich.)  Daily  Telegram;  J.  R.  Know- 
land,  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune;  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Hooker,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Repub¬ 
lic  cm. 

The  10  nominations  include  these  five 
put  up  for  re-election  and  also :  Ralph  H. 
Booth,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press; 
Robert  Ewing,  New  Orleans  (La.) 
States;  Clarence  C.  Hamlin,  Colorado 
Springs  Evening  Telegraph;  William  J. 
Pape,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican; 
and  August  F.  Seested,  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star. 

The  committee  also  nominated  L.  K. 
Nicholson  New  Orlecuis  Times-Picay- 
une,  and  Frederick  I.  Thompson,  .Mobile 
(Ala.)  Regkter,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 
of  I.  R.  Kirkwood,  (deceased)  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star. 

Election  will  take  place  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  New  York  April  23. 


SEEKS  DYNAMITE  CURB 

The  Scranton  (Pa.)  Sunday  Sun  re¬ 
cently  came  out  in  favor  of  a  new  law 
in  Pennsylvania  which  makes  it  harder 
to  buy  dynamite.  The  Sun’s  plant  was 
bomb^  on  Jan.  1.  Its  editor  holds  the 
laws  of  Pennsylvania  make  dynamiting  an 
easy  job  and  it  is  time  something  was 
done  to  curtail  the  sale  of  explosives  and 
also  keep  a  careful  check  on  all  sales. 
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STORES  URGED  TO  USE  “EDITORIAL  COPY” 

Sullivan,  Indianapolis  Retailer,  Recommends  It  to  Dry  Goods  Convention  as  Means  of  Meeting 
Increased  Competition  from  Chain  Stores  and  Canvassers — Group  Action  by  Merchants  Suggested 


ELIEF  that  department  stores  gener-  retail  advertising:  I  believe  there  really  wards  enterprise  and  service.  It  is  a  ing  is  a  closed  book,  largely  because  they 

ally  must  show  more  aggressive  and  is  an  effort  to  use  more  brains  and  less  fallacy  that  the  public  knows  what  it  neglect  or  fail  to  attempt  to  open  it,” 

nteligent  sales  sense  than  at  present  to  space.  I  think  there  is  an  effort  to  get  wants.  It  is  a  fallacy  that  the  public  will  he  said.  “Yet  any  hardware  retailer  by 


B 


meet  the  increasingly  keen  competition 
for  the  consumer’s  dollar  was  e.xpressed 
last  week  by  speakers  addressing  the  17th 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Retail 
Goods  Association  in  New  York. 

It  was  brought  out  by  speakers  that  the 
radio,  the  automobile  and  a  fuller  social 
life  were  combining  to  take  a  larger  share 
of  the  available  money,  and  that  stores 
must  make  greater  efforts  to  obtain  and 
hold  customers. 

While  chain  stores  and  mailorder 


more  meat  into  copy.  There  is  an  effort, 
for  instance,  to  do  less  of  the  girl  for 
general  housework  stuff  and  more  telling 
why  this  particular  job  as  general  house¬ 
wife  is  better.  I  don’t  think  it  has  gotten 
to  the  point  of  overselling  yet.  but  we 
have  a  lamp  to  guide  us  there. 

“I  find  two  large  organizations  very 
close  to  New'  York  which  have  gone  to 
great  lengths  in  decentralizing  copy  con¬ 
trol.  They  are  large  organizations  and, 
of  course,  what  they  do  we  can’t  all  do. 


demand  over  any  great  length  of  time  spending  five  minutes  with  the  hardware 
what  it  is  not  reminded  of.  section  of  a  good  mail  order  house  cata- 

“Therefore,  we  have  sales  people  and  logue  can  quickly  discover,  to  some  ex¬ 
sales  departments  and  we  have  educa-  tent  at  least,  why  the  mail  order  house  in 
tional  and  personnel  departments.  Sell-  question  is  prospering  and  likely  to 
ing  is  an  absolutely  essential  function  in  prosper. 

every  enterprise,  depending  upon  public  “Advertising  in  many  cases  is  regarded 
support.  During  the  next  decade  it  will  by  the  retailer  as  a  means  to  be  employed 
be  the  major  problem  to  retail  merchan-  by  his  local  newspaper  or  local  billboard 
dising.  It  is  a  very  human  process  be-  company  to  secure  tribute  from  him. 
cause  no  matter  how  much  it  may  depend  Many  times  in  fact,  I  have  seen  retailers 
on  price  or  quality,  it  must  be  guided  and'  arrange  for  advertising  when  they  were 


bouses  made  good  gains  during  1927,  but  they  have  gone  to  the  point  of  ap-  controlled  by  those  qualities  which  I  have  firmly  convinced  that  it  was,  to  say  the 
figures  presented  showed  that  department  pointing  what  are  in  effect  advertising  generalized  under  the  cloudy  phrase  of  least,  a  wa.ste  of  money.  Naturally  the 
store  sales  for  the  year  had  virtually  managers  for  various  store  divisions,  personality.  _  _  copy  which  comes  from  such  a  state  of 

sto^  still.  Dr.  Herbert  W.  Hess,  pro-  people  who  can  practically  live  with  their  to  you  in  this  sales  promotion  mind  is  no  copy  at  all.  The  retailer  who 

lessor  of  merchandising  at  the  Wharton  work.  They  have  been  doing  that  at  work,  you  need  personality.  In  your  per-  will  in  the  long  run  derive  the  greatest 
School  of  Commerce,  University  of  Filene’s  for  years,  but  then  Filene’s  likes  sonnel  work  you  need  personality  and  you  advantages  from  advertising  is  the  one 
Pennsylvania,  pointed  out  that  individual  to  be  about  20  years  ahead  of  the  times,  need  to  inject  that  into  the  store  selling  who  l^lieves  in  advertising  and  believes  in 
t  increased  in  “There  is  better  merchandising  of  ad-  gtoup  down  the  line.  _  it  sufficiently  to  give  it  his  best  attention.” 


department  stores  had  not 
direct  ratio  to  population.  Benjamin  H.  vertising.  There  is  less  putting  the  ad 
Nanun,  president  of  the  Namm  Store,  in  because  the  buyers  are  good  scouts  or 
Brooklyn,  remarked  that  while  the  aver-  because  the  merchandise  manager  tried  to 
age  income  has  increased  materially  since  put  things  on  the  advertising  manager’s 
the  war,  the  unit  sale  of  merchandise  sold  desk  until  it  was  flooded.  There  is  more 

standing  up  to  merchandising  and  saying, 
'How  did  you  get  here?’  before  it  gets 
into  the  paper — and  that  is  necessary. 
There  is  more  real  accurate  styling.  I 
think  advertising  departments  no  longer 
say,  ‘That  must  be  good  if  it  came  from 
Paris,’  without  reference  to  when  it  came 


FRANCE  HONORS  A.  P.  MAN 


by  department  stores  had  shown  no  such 
proportionate  advance. 

To  meet  these  conditions,  S.  A.  Sulli¬ 
van,  sales  promotion  director  of  L.  S. 

Ayres  &  Co.,  Indinaapolis,  Ind.,  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  association’s  sales  promotion 
division,  advocated  more  efficient  adver¬ 
tising  and  better  work  in  good  will  pro-  from  Paris  or  how  it  came  from  Paris, 
motion.  One  idea  of  “inore  efficient  or  through  whom  it  came  from  Paris.  1 

think  Paris  probably  has  its  5  and  10 
cents  stores  just  as  we  have.  Some  of 
the  styles  look  that  way. 

“This  editorial  improvement  I  spoke 
of  earlier  is  a  symptom  of  an  adaptation 
to  changing  conditions.  I  hope  that  some 
day  we  will  have  a  little  less  of  the  thing 
that  they  have  so  much  of  here  in  New 
York  which  I  term  ‘advertising  to  the 
advertiser.’  I  suppose  you  all  have  no¬ 
ticed  the  wonderful  competition  there  is 
to  have  more  and  louder  art  work  and 


motion. 

advertising,”  which  he  stressed,  was  edi¬ 
torial  institutional  advertising  in  the 
newspapers.  He  remarked  that  this  form 
of  advertising  was  increasing  and  added : 

“There  will  be  still  more  of  this  type 
of  copy  when  more  stores  discover  that 
editorial  and  institutional  advertising  is 
not  just  the  owners’  or  founders’  written 
endorsement  of  the  Ten  Commandments, 
or  the  sayings  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
brought  down  to  date  by  some  smart  copy 
writer,  but  really  some  life-giving  mes- 


‘The  public  must  be  educated,  informed 
and  instructed  regarding  the  merits  and 
the  policy  of  your  store.  What  does  it 

matter  what  the  price  of  the  article  is  if  - 

I  do  not  know  that  I  need  it  ?  It  matters  T.  T.  Topping  of  Paris  Bureau  Gets 
still  less  if  I  do  not  want  it.”  i 

Mr.  Buckley  said  it  has  been  estimated  * 

that  department  stores  are  losing  custom-  Thomas  T.  Topping,  of  the  Paris 
ers  at  a  rate  of  15  per  cent  a  year,  and  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press,  has  been 
urged  establishment  of  a  “customers  re-  awarded  the  Legion  of  Honor  by  the 
lation  department”  to  meet  this  situation.  French  government. 

That  it  is  possible  to  discover,  analyze  Topping  was  in  Brussels  during  part  of 
and  chart  the  feeling  of  customers  to-  the  German  occui>ation,  and  on  coming  to 
ward  a  given  store  was  shown  by  J.  France  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
David  Houser,  of  J.  David  Houser  and  French  for  the  .Associated  Press  on  the 
Associates.  This  kind  of  information,  western  front.  He  was  also  with  the 
in  the  opinion  of  Beatty  Stevens,  Abra-  French  troops  in  the  Ruhr,  in  Morocco  in 
ham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  will  be  |he  campaign  against  Abd-el-Krim,  and 
immensely  \"aluable  to  the  store  promo-  in  Syria. 


sage  on  what  the  business  is  all  about.”  smarter  and  less  sensible  advertising,  just 


tion  manager  in  helping  him  solve  his 
problems.  Mr.  Stevens  in  particular 
urged  that  stores  get  down  to  a  factual 
basis  in  the  planning  of  their  merchan¬ 
dise  and  promotional  events.  There  is 
need  for  bringing  about  a  changed  con¬ 
sumer  attitude  toward  the  store,  it  was 
indicated  in  the  addresses  of  two  women 


Doty,  recently  released  from  the  For¬ 
eign  Legion,  owes  much  to  the  American 
newspaper  writer,  for  he  visited  him  at 
Clairvaux  prison  in  France  and  brought 
him  once  again  before  the  public  eye, 
which  eventually  led  to  his  release.  He 
was  the  first  to  greet  Doty  at  Sidi-bel- 
.Abbes,  in  Algeria,  when  he  was  freed 


As  an  example  of  what  he  meant.  Mr.  because  they  want  to  beat  the  ‘guy’  over  speakers  on  the  program,  who  gave  the  from  service  under  the  French  flag. 


Sullivan  presented  an  editorial  advertise¬ 
ment  placed  by  Macy’s  recently  in  the 
New  York  Evening  World.  It  was 
headed:  “This  month  and  every  month, 
Macy  sells  the  best  housewares — at  sav¬ 
ings.”  and  continued 


•)n  the  next  corner.  I  hope  1  never  get 
into  that  habit.  It  has  extended  here,  I 
think,  to  both  ads  and  windows  but  I 
hope  it  never  hits  Indianapolis.  What 
we  are  after  is  to  advertise  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers  and  not  to  our  competitors,  and  I 


“Every  houseware  introduced  to  Macy  warn  all  you  store  managers  to  watch 
customers  has  passed  four  rigid  tests,  for  your  advertising  men  on  that. 


it  must  answer  these  four  questions: 
“1.  Is  it  of  excellent  quality? 

“2.  Is  it  eminently  practical? 

“3.  Is  it  in  the  best  of  taste? 

“4.  Does  it  offer  unusual  value? 


“I  think  there  are  less  salesmen  than 
there  used  to  be.  Certainly  there  is  more 
of  a  seeking  spirit  among  all  branches  of 
store  business,  more  of  a  questioning, 
more  of  a  wondering  as  to  whether  or 
^  f  r»  ;»  not  sales  are  really  worthwhile,  and  the 
\\  hen  It  passes  the  test  foj;  quality  U  confession  of  ignorance  is  the  beginning 

of  wisdom.” 

Homer  J.  Buckley,  Buckley,  Dement 
&  Co.,  Chicago  advertising  agency,  urged 


consumer’s  and  the  psychologist’s  point 
of  view,  and  found  much  to  criticize  not 
only  in  the  advertising  and  display  sides 
of  the  retail  store,  but  in  the  service  and 
merchandise  ends  as  well.  All  of  these 
points  were  stressed  as  of  great  import¬ 
ance  in  winning  the  consumer’s  loyalty 
in  the  face  of  competition  from  the  chain 
stores,  the  neighborhood  stores,  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  the  radio,  travel  and  other  forms 
of  competition. 


KNICKERBOCKER  TO  BERUN 


SPEAKS  ON  ADVERTISING 


ference  between  price  and  value.  It  is  a 
fallacy  that  the  public  automatically  re¬ 


can  be  relied  on  for  the  durability  which 
is  one  of  its  most  important  assets. 

“When  it  passes  the  test  for  practi¬ 
cality,  it  can  be  relied  on  for  service, 
for  it  will  have  been  designed  to  do  its 
special  work  well. 

“WTien  it  passes  the  test  for  good  taste 
you  may  be  sure  that  it  has  something 
more  than  efficiency.  It  will  not  be  a 
drab  routine  utility,  but  one  of  the  new 
and  pleasing  things  which  distinguish  the 
kitchens  of  1928  from  those  of  the  Great 
Iron  Age. 

_  “And  when  it  meets  the  Macy  specifica¬ 
tions  for  value  it  will  conform  to  the 
well  known  Macy  price  policy — not  dur¬ 
ing  a  single  explosive  sale — but  so  that  '  - 

Ae  year  around,  week  in  and  week  out,  A  SKED  to  speak  on  “A  Woman 
it  may  be  offered  at  savings !”  Shopper  looks  into  the  Store  from 

Mr.  Sullivan’s  comment  on  the  Macy  the  Outside”  before  the  annual  conven- 
advertisement  was:  tion  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 

“That  is  real  editorial  advertising.  I  Association  in  New  York  last  week,  Mrs. 
don’t  know  whether  retailing  has  yet  re-  Ernest  M.  Strong,  president  of  the  Long 


Dean  Thompson  Addresses 
Hardware  Dealers 


Retail 


Dean  Charles  M.  Thompson  of  the  Uni- 
the  retailers  to  give  closer  study  to  the  versity  of  Illinois  School  of  Commerce, 
question  of  customer  relations.  emjAasized  the  importance  of  advertising 

“It  is  a  fallacy  that  the  public  will  and  personal  contact  in  maintaining  pub- 
autorrratically  seek  the  best,”  he  said.  “It  lie  relations,  at  the  32nd  annual  conven- 
is  a  fallacy  that  the  public  knows  the  dif-  tion  of  the  Wisconsin  Retail  Hardware 


Succeeds  Dorothy  Thompson  as  Head 
of  Post's  Berlin  Bureau 

Hubert  R.  Knickerbocker  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  for¬ 
eign  service  bureau  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  and  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  effective  March  1.  He  succeeds 
Miss  Dorothy  Thompson  whose  articles 
on  Russia  are  now  running  in  the  Post, 
Ledger  and  other  newspapers. 

Air.  Knickerbocker  has  been  in  the 
Ledger  service  before,  as  assistant  to 
S.  B.  Conger,  its  former  director.  He 
has  lately  been  with  the  Berlin  bureau 
of  the  International  News  Service. 


ON  GOOD  WILL  TOUR 


Association  in  Milwaukee. 

“To  many  retailers  the  art  of  advertis- 


GLUB  WOMAN  EXPRESSES  HER  VIEWS 
ON  RETAIL  STORE  ADVERTISING 


covered  from  the  very  sour  efforts  that 
have  been  made  in  some  communities  to 
fie  little  John  Wanamaker’s.  When  thev 
do  recover  from  those  efforts  and  take 


Island  Federation  of  Womens’  Qubs, 
stressed  the  importance  of  good  news¬ 
paper  advertising  copy. 

“The  first  view  or  impression  of  a 


on  this  sort  of  copy,  you  will  see  some  store  that  I  am  very  apt  to  get  is  from  a 

real  editorials  and  I  hope  you  will  have  newspaper  advertisement,”  she  said.  “If 

•nore  of  them.  I  find  an  advertisement  that  has  well 

I  find  this  tendency,  as  I  look  over  chosen  type,  good  spacing,  and  few  with  insufficient  and  inefficient  service. 


Missouri  Editors  Leave  on  Three  Week 
Trip  to  Mexico  Feb.  2C 

In  accordance  with  a  vote  taken  at  the 
recent  Missouri  Press  Association  meet¬ 
ing  at  Joplin,  Mo.,  Missouri  editors  will 
leave  St.  Louis,  Feb.  26,  on  a  three-week 
I  good  will  tour  of  Mexico.  The  cost  of 
articles  mentioned  for  sale,  I  feel  that  ^  about  $250  per  person, 

the  store  it  represents  is  one  that  has  ^  J,!?';; 

DhS;  rnd^c?u^L^'l«;nS''"®  The  itinerary  cails  for  visits  in  the 

^  “TC  V.  T  A  j  A  order  named  at  Matamoras,  Monterrey, 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  I  find  an  adver-  Tampico,  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  Mexico 
ti.sement  that  has  much  black  ink,  many 

things  listed — in  fact  some  seem  as  ’  _ 

though  they  list  almost  everything  the  riicinfcc  mfu/c 

store  sells-and  with  one  sale  falling  FOCUSSES  BUSINESS  NEWS 

over  the  other  (what  a  good  housewife  The  Chicago  Tribune,  in  its  Sunday 
would  call  a  messy  appearance),  I  un-  editions,  has  started  a  new  business  sec- 


consciously  have  the  feeling  that  the  tion,  which  unifies  in  one  classification  a 
store  is  an  overcrowd^,  tiresome  place,  comprehensive  account  of  the  financial, 
,.,.♦1,  „,,A  — *  - »  commercial,  market  and  real  estate  news. 
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PUBLISHERS  ARGUE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE 
FOR  1920  POSTAL  RATES 


A.  N.  P.  A.  Spokesmen  Urge  Creation  of  Bundle  Rate — Enact¬ 
ment  of  1920  Schedule  Would  Return  Heavy  Tonnage 
to  Mails,  Speakers  Declare 


By  J.  BART  CAMPBELL 

Washington  Correspondent  of  Editor  &  Publisher 

Tf/ASHIXGTON,  Feb.  15 — Spokesmer  of  it  from  the  mails  into  other  channels 
”  for  the  publishing  interests  continued  of  distribution.  He  contended  that  much 
this  week  to  urge  upon  the  House  Com-  of  it  would  be  returned  to  the  mails  if 
mittce  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads  the  1920  rates  are  re-established, 
the  restoration  of  the  1920  second  class  Charts  were  submitted  by  Mr.  Baldwin 
rates.  to  the  committee  to  show  that  increased 

The  bill  being  considered  by  the  com-  business  under  the  1920  rates  would  result 
mittee,  w  hich  was  sponsored  by  Congress-  in  far  more  revenue  than  any  increased 
man  \\ .  W.  Griest,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  cost  of  handling  second-class  matter, 
committee  chairman,  provides  for  the  This  would  more  than  justify  the  restora- 

restoration  of  the  1921  second  class  rates,  tion  of  the  1920  rates,  he  cited  as  one 

It  has  the  approval  of  the  Post  Office  justification  of  the  position  of  the  pub- 
Department.  lishing  interests. 

Arthur  J.  Baldwin,  of  New  York  City,  Flisha  Hanson,  Washington  counsel  for  j^g  rates.  He  stated  that  an  enormous 
president  of  the  National  Publishers  As-  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As-  volume  of  first,  third  and  fourth  class 

sociation,  presented  forceful  arguments  to  sociation,  who_  followed  Mr.  Baldwin,  postal  business  is  due  to  advertising  in 

the  committee  in  support  of  the  position  urged  the  creation  of  a  special  classifica-  agricultural  publications, 

of  the  publishing  interests.  tion  for  newsdealers’  bundles  where  the  Richard  H.  Leo,  general  counsel  for 

Recommendations  for  the  scientific  re-  only  service  performed  by  the  government  the  National  Council  of  Business  Mail 

vision  of  postal  rates,  as  formulated  by  is  that  of  transportation  and  where  the  Users,  informed  the  committee  that 

the  postal  service  committee  of  the  cliarge  to  the  publisher  is  fifteen  times  .Americans  unable  to  meet  the  increased 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  the  cost  of  service  to  the  government,  mailing  costs  in  this  country  have  moved 

States,  were  submitted  by  the  committee.  1  he  volume  of  newspapers  distributed  their  business  to  Canada  to  take  advan- 

Col.  A.  B.  Barber,  manager  of  the  through  the  mails  not  only  has  decreased  tage  of  the  low  Canadian  rates, 
transportation  and  communications  de-  materially  since  1920,  but  is  rapidly  de-  M.  C.  Robbins,  president  of  the  Rob- 
partment  of  the  Chamber,  declared  that  creasing  from  month  to  month  on  account  bins  publications  of  New  York,  and 
the  organized  business  interests  of  the  of  excessive  rates,  Mr.  Hanson  pointed  chairman  of  the  postal  committee  of  the 
country  consider  the  revision  of  postal  out.  Associated  Business  Papers,  representing 

rates  one  of  the  most  important  ques-  During  the  last  three  years  daily  news-  130  leading  trade  and  technical  publica¬ 
tions  before  Congress.  He  explained  the  paper  publishers  have  diverted  from  the  tions,  and  affiliated  with  the  American 
Chamber’s  postal  service  committee,  which  mails  circulation  which  if  carried  under  Publishers  Conference,  told  the  commit- 
formulated  the  recommendations,  includes  the  1920  rates  would  have  returned  more  tee  the  average  circulation  of  these  pub- 
representatives  of  the  principal  groups  of  than  $4,000,000  in  revenues  to  the  Post  lications  is  from  5,0C0  to  25,000  each, 
mail  users  concerned  with  the  pending  Office  Department,  Mr.  Hanson  informed  wdiich  “means  a  very  small  revenue  from 
Greist  measure  and  an  equal  number  of  the  committee.  Since  1920  the  number  circulation.’’ 

business  men  who  have  no  direct  interest  of  subscribers  to  publications,  members  “The  great  burden  of  our  costs  is 

in  the  proiwsed  rate  revision  except  as  it  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  have  nearly  doubled  borne  by  the  advertiser,’’  Mr.  Robbins 
affects  business  prosperity.  and  the  volume  of  their  advertising  has  said.  “The  second-class  postal  rate  is. 

Existing  postal  rates,  the  Chamber’s  greatly  increased.  Notwithstanding  this  therefore,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
committee  report  declared,  have  proved  fact  the  Post  Office  Department  is  today  a  direct  charge  against  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
in  many  respects  to  be  clearly  inequitable  carrying  far  fewer  A.  N.  P.  A.  publica-  ducing  and  distributing  the  advertising 
and  uneconomic,  putting  an  unfair,  and  tions  than  seven  years  ago,  or  some  30,-  pages  of  our  publications.  Moreover, 
in  some  cases,  prohibitive  burden  upon  000,000  less  pounds  per  year.  these  advertisers  bear  a  large  part  of 

important  uses  of  the  mails.  This,  it  was  J.  D.  Barnum,  chairman  of  the  A.  N.  the  cost  of  producing  and  distributing 
asserted,  reacts  unfavorably  upon  business  P.  A.  postal  committee,  told  the  commit-  the  editorial  pages  so  that  a  reduction 
and  the  public  interest.  tee,  when  Mr.  Hanson  had  concluded,  that  in  rates  will  be  very  helpful  to  us  as 

Mr.  Baldwin  pointed  out  to  the  com-  if  the  1920  rates  are  restored  members  of  publishers  and  indirectly  to  our  adver- 
mittee  that  for  40  years  previous  to  the  his  organization  would  so  build  up  cir-  tisers  as  well.” 

War  Revenue  Act  of  1917,  which  provides  culation  as  to  return  to  the  postal  service  R.  T.  Cary,  a  printer  and  publisher 

for  four  yearly  increases,  the  Post  Office  approximately  between  ^^,000  and  500,-  of  New  York  City,  appeared  as  spokes- 
Department  carried  all  second  class  mat-  OOO  copies  almost  immediately,  a  majority  man  for  certain  publishing  interests  hav- 
ter  at  a  flat  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound,  for  rural  routes.  ing  what  they  term  “controlled  circula- 

This  had  followed  a  fixed  government  Mr.  Barnum  stressed  the  fact  that  the  tion”  but  what  is  known  to  other  pub- 
policy  for  the  encouragement  of  the  dis-  “free-in-county”  is  not  altogether  a  free  lishers  and  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
semination  of  news  and  information  service  now  as  the  smaller  community  ment  as  “free  circulation.”  He  requested 
through  the  press  and  had  led  to  bringing  delivery  service  is  growing  so  that  pub-  the  committee  to  establish  a  special  class- 
the  entire  country  closer  together  and  in  lishers  have  to  pay  for  it.  Local  post  ification  for  the  publications  he  repre- 
greatly  assisting  in  its  industrial  devel-  office  service  has  been  so  extended  be-  sented  which  are  distributed  free  to  their 
opment.  cause  of  population  increases  that  pub-  readers.  The  Post  Office  Department  is 

Mr.  Baldwin  informed  the  committee  lishers  are  compelled  to  pay  within  the  known  to  be  opposed  to  such  publica- 
that  the  flat  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound  village  and  on  rural  routes,  thereby  tions  being  given  a  special  classification, 
might  be  considered  too  low  for  present  gradually  losing  the  “free-in-county”  They  are  now  mailed  under  third  class 
conditions  and  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  privilege.  rates. 

the  publishers  would  be  willing  to  accept  Mr.  Barnum  also  pleaded  for  a  reason-  Cranston  Williams,  secretary-manager 
the  restoration  of  the  1920  rates  although  able  newsdealers’  bundle  rate.  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 

even  then  they  would  be  relieved  of  only  Following  one  day  consumed  entirely  Association,  was  the  final  witness  for  the 
half  the  burden  imposed  upon  them  by  by  the  presentation  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  publishing  interests.  He  read  into  the 
the  War  Revenue  Act  of  1917.  case  by  its  three  spokesmen,  Joseph  record  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 

Mr.  Baldwin  discussed  at  considerable  Stewart,  executive  assistant  to  the  Post-  S.N.P.A.  demanding  the  restoration  of 
length  the  so-called  fact-finding  reports  master  General,  reappeared  before  the  the  1920  rates.  He  furnished  the  com- 
of  the  Post  Office  Department,  the  last  committee  to  recommend  a  change  in  the  mittee  with  estimates  of  the  amount  of 
of  which  claimed  a  deficit  of  $84,000,000  proposed  third  class  rate  carried  in  the  second  class  matter  that  would  be  re¬ 
in  the  handling  of  second  class  mail.  He  Greist  bill  so  as  to  provide  under  the  turned  to  the  mails  by  Southern  pub- 
directed  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  pound  rate  a  mailing  of  300  pieces,  re-  lishers  once  these  rates  are  reestablished, 
the  fact  that  this  was  not  an  actual  cash  gardless  of  total  weight,  instead  of  the  Chairman  Griest  personally  compli- 
deficit  but  was  due  to  arbitrary  allocation  proposed  twenty-pound  limitation.  This  mented  Mr.  Williams  upon  his  presentation 
of  all  Post  Office  Department  expenses  would  probably  meet  the  objections  of  of  the  S.N.P.A.  case  and  informed  him 
upon  a  theoretical  basis  that  would  not  be  small  mailers.  the  committee  would  be  glad  to  have  him 

tolerated  by  any  business  organization  in  E.  T.  Meredith,  former  Secretary  of  supply  the  committee  with  an  estimate 
ascertaining  costs.  Agriculture  during  the  Wilson  adminis-  of  the  probable  poundage  that  would  be 

Mr.  Baldwin  demonstrated  that  the  Post  tration,  and  publisher  of  the  Successful  restored  to  the  mails  if  the  second  class 
Office  apportioned  costs^  to  second  class  Farmer  and  other  agricultural  publica-  rates  are  reduced  to  the  1920  schedules, 
matter  without  recognizing  the  different  tions,  followed  Stewart  as  the  represen-  Mr.  Williams  explained  further  that 
values  of  the  various  services  rendered  tatiye  of  the  Agriculture  Publishers  As-  publishers  had  been  forced  to  restrict 
by  it.  This,  he  held,  was  responsible  for  sociation,  a  unit  of  the  American  Pub-  subscriptions  where  such  subscriptions 
the^  profit  of  $83,000,000  the  department  lishers’  Conference.  had  to  go  into  the  mails  because  of  the 

claimed  for  first  class.  Mr.  Meredith  stressed  his  contention  increased  costs  under  existing  second 

Dwelling  upon  the  fact  that  the  depart-  that  publishers  of  farm  papers  are  suf-  class  rates, 
ment  is  not  handling  the  volume  of  ad-  fering  severelv  from  excessive  postal  Spokesmen  for  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
vertising  matter  in  second  class  publica-  rates.  According  to  Mr.  Meredith,  low-  ment  will  appear  in  rebuttal  before  the 
tions  that  it  did  in  1920.  Mr.  Baldwin  er  rates  would  encourage  smaller  pub-  committee  next  week.  TTie  committee 
showed  that  the  reason  for  this  is  that  lications  to  increase  their  subscri^ion  is  expected  to  soon  thereafter  act  upon 
rates  have  driven  a  considerable  portion  lists  while  placing  them  in  a  position  at  the  Griest  bill. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Feb.  20-21 — Hearst  Newspaper  Ex¬ 
ecutives,  annual  conference.  At- 
lanta-Biltmore  Hotel,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Feb.  21-22 — Inland  Daily  Press 
Assn.,  meeting,  Morrison  Hotel, 
Chicago,  III. 

Feb.  22 — Rhode  Island  Press  Club, 
annual  meeting.  Providence, 

R.  I. 

Feb.  23-2.5 — Nebraska  Press  Assn., 
annual  meeting,  Grand  Island, 
Neb. 

Feb.  23-25 — Illinois  Press  Assn., 
meeting.  Hotel  Sherman,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Feb.  24-25 — North  Louisiana  Press 
Assn.,  semi-annual  meeting, 
Ruston,  ^a. 


same  time  to  reduce  their  advertis- 


CHICAGO  MEN  TO  TALK 
BEFORE  INLAND  PRESS 

Many  Phases  of  Newspaper  Work  ^ 
Program  for  Meeting  Feb.  21  aiyj 
22 — First  Day  to  Be  Given  Up 
to  Business 


Various  subjects  of  importance  to 
newspaper  publishers  will  be  discussed 
e.xj^rts  at  the  meeting  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  at  the  Morrison 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Feb.  21  and  22.  The 
program  of  speakers  has  just  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  John  H.  Harrison,  publisher 
of  the  Danznlle  (Ill.)  Commercial  Anvs 
and  president  of  the  Inland. 

Tuesday,  the  first  day  of  the  meeting, 
will  be  devoted  to  business  entirely,  and 
Wednesday  to  addresses  by  prominent 
men  in  newspaper  and  allied  work. 

.At  the  morning  session  on  Wednesday, 
Thomas  H.  .Adams  of  the  Vincenne'j 
(Ind.)  Comvierciat  will  give  a  talk  on 
“Chain  Stores,”  to  be  followed  by  dis¬ 
cussion;  Bloor  Schleppey,  secretary  of 
the  Chicago  Local,  .A.  N.  P.  .A.,  on  “De¬ 
velopment  of  Photo-Engraving  Plants  in 
Newspapers” ;  and  Col.  G.  T.  Bucking¬ 
ham,  on  “Newspapers  as  Builders  of 
Patriotism.” 

The  noon  luncheon  on  Wednesday  will 
be  featured  by  an  address  by  William 
H.  Stuart,  political  editor  of  the  Chicago 
American,  on  “Newspaper  Ethics.” 

The  afternoon  session  will  be  opened 
at  2  o’clock  with  a  talk  by  Dr.  Herman 
N.  Bundesen,  health  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Xezes,  on  “Responsibility  of  News¬ 
papers  in  Regard  to  Public  Health.”  His 
talk  will  be  followed  by  an  address  on 
“Newspaper  Promotional  .Advertising”  by 
Ben  T.  McCanna,  promotion  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  another  on 
“Newspaper  Libel”  by  S.  W'.  David,  ex¬ 
pert  on  libel  law. 

The  Inland  meeting  will  be  closed  with 
election  of  officers  Wednesday  afternoon. 


INDIANA  DAIUES  MEET 


Problems  of  Craft  Discussed  Informally 

at  Indianapolis — Saunders  Presides 

Problems  of  management  and  operation 
of  small  town  daily  newspapers  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  17  publishers  of  the  Indiana 
League  of  Home  Dailies  in  conference 
last  week  in  Indianapolis,  (jeorge  Saun¬ 
ders,  publisher  of  the  Bluff  ton  Banner, 
presided. 

Mechanical  systems,  circulation,  ad¬ 
vertising  service  and  other  subjects  were 
taken  up  informally.  The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  May  1. 

Newspapers  represented  were  the 
Bluff  ton  Banner,  Clinton  Clintonian, 
Connersville  News- Examiner,  Crazvfords- 
ifille  Journal,  Decatur  Democrat,  Frank¬ 
fort  Tones,  Greensburg  News,  Hunting- 
ton  Press,  Newcastle  Courier,  Noblestille 
Leaguer,  Plymouth  Pilot,  Princeton 
Clarion-Nczcs,  Rushville  Republican, 
Seymour  Tribune,  Wabash  CitUen, 
I  Washington  Democrat  and  New  Albany 
T  ribune. 


INDIANA  WEEKLIES  ELECT 


G.  Guy  Campbell  Named  President  at 
Indianapolis  Meeting 

John  Ben  Stotts  of  Odon,  Ind.,  founder 
of  the  Indiana  Weekly  Press  Associatica 
and  president  during  1927,  was  elected 
president  emeritus  of  the  organization  at 
the  closing  session  of  the  third  annual 
midwinter  meeting  in  Indianapolis. 

G.  Guy  Campbell  of  the  Brownsbwrg 
Record  formerly  vice  president,  was 
elected  president  and  E.  C.  Gorrell  of 
Winamac  was  elected  vice  president.  C 
E.  \'’anValer  of  Gas  City  was  re-elected 
secretary,  while  Harry  Thompson  of 
Versailles  was  elected  treasurer.  C.  G- 
Brodhecker  of  Brownstown  was  elected 
publicity  chairman. 


HONOR  VETERAN  REPORTER 

Maurice  J.  Casner,  reporter  for  the 
New  York  City  News  Association  for  35 
years,  was  honored  with  a  testimonial 
dinner  Feb.  15.  More  than  300  persons 
prominent  in  city  affairs  attended. 
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D.  M.  LORD  ONCE  REFUSED  $1,000,000  ACCOUNT 

Founder  of  Lord  &  Thomas  Agency  Balked  at  Guaranteeing  Results  for  Leather  Company — Retired 
Veteran  Reviews  His  40  Years  in  the  Advertising  Business — Pays  Tribute  to  Lasker 


M.  LORD,  retired  founder  of  the 
Lord  &  Thomas  advertising  agency, 
which  is  now  called  Lord  &  Thomas  and 
Logan,  was  the  first,  and  probably  the 
only  advertising  agent  to  refuse  a  $1,000,- 
000  contract.  This  despite  the  fact  that 
when  he  entered  the  advertising  business, 
his  friends  expressed  amazement  and  gen¬ 
erally  assumed  the  attitude  of  the  one 
who  encourageel  him  with:  “My  God! 
\re  you  really  going  into  the  advertising 


By  GREENVILLE  TALBOTT 


Mr.  Lord  in  1872,  at  28.  when  he 
organized  his  first  agency  in  Chicago. 

business?  Don’t  you  know  that  the  only 
kind  of  men  in  the  advertising  game  aie 
such  men  as  .\1  Hawkins  and  Mike  Mc¬ 
Donald  ?” 

Hawkins  and  McDonald  were  two  no¬ 
torious  Chicago  gamblers. 

The  million  dollar  contract  incident  oc¬ 
curred  much  later,  but  it  indicated  the 
principles  which  governed  the  business  of 
Mr.  Lord  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
He  tells  it  as  follows : 

“The  head  of  the  Pfister  Tanning 
Company  of  Milwaukee  came  to  me  and 
said,  ‘Lord,  I  will  place  in  your  hands  a 
million  dollars  to  be  expended  in  adver¬ 
tising  if  you  will  guarantee  me  the  results 
I  wish  to  obtain.’  After  due  considera¬ 
tion  I  asked  Mr.  Pfister  to  let  me  think 
it  over  and  I  would  give  him  an  answer 
in  two  weeks. 

"I  called  my  executives  in  council  and 
aher  ten  days’  reflection  and  discussion 
we  decided  to  decline  the  proposition,  or, 
rather,  they  agreed  with  me  in  that  de¬ 
cision,  for  I  had  reached  that  conclusion 
when  the  offer  was  made  me. 

“Mr.  Pfister  had  a  patent  on  a  process 
of  tanning  that  produced  the  finest  leather 
that  had  ever  been  made.  We  had  posi¬ 
tive  proofs  of  that.  Shoe  manufacturers, 
wholesalers  and  jobbers  said  so.  But 
Mr.  Pfister  want^  us  to  guarantee  re¬ 
sults — immediate,  direct,  provable  results. 
We  could  not  do  that.  No  other  agency 
could  do  that  then.  No  other  agency  can 
do  it  now. 

“Without  going  into  details,  we  were 
satisfied  that  our  decision  was  right,  but 
Mr.  Pfister  was  not  so  easily  persuaded; 
indeed,  he  was  almost  insistent  that  we 
iccept  his  appropriation,  but  later  agreed 
with  us,  and  remained  a  firm  friend  until 
the  day  of  his  death,  which  was  only  a 
short  while  ago.” 

Mr.  Lord  i^rsisted  in  the  advertising 
busiross  in  spite  of  the  first  astonishment 
of  his  friends.  And  he  has  never  lost  an 
opportunity  to  declare  his  faith  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  profession.  Once  on  a  train 
going  into  Qeveland  he  entered  into  con- 
wrsation  with  a  young  travelling  sales- 
®an  who  entertained  the  notions  then 
torrent  on  the  advertising  business.  The 
conversation  ran  something  like  this: 


“What  business  are  you  in?” 
“.Advertising.” 

“For  Heaven’s  sake,  aren’t  you  ashamed 
to  admit  it?” 

“No.  Proud  of  it.  What’s  your  pro¬ 
fession?” 

“I  sell  axle  grease  for  the  Standard 
Oil  Company.” 

“Well,  young  man,  when  you  get  off 
the  train,  you  are  going  out^to  try  to  sell 
something  to  somebody  you  don’t  know, 
and  who  probably  will  not  want  to  see 
you.  I  have  a  special  appointment  for  a 
conference  with  the  secretary  of  your 
company,  in  his  private  oflke,  to  close 
a  contract  to  place  thousands  of  dollars 
of  their  money  in  the  best  publications  in 
■America,  reaching  the  homes  of  the  best 
people  on  earth,  to  tell  them  of  comforts 
and  conveniences,  and  the  joy  and  delight 
of  living.” 

D.  M.  Lord  became  an  advertising 
agent  by  accident,  or  almost  so.  Said  he : 

“I  was  working  for  a  railroad  in  my 
youthful  days,  which  necessitated  some 
Sunday  work.  An  uncle  of  mine,  with 
whom  I  was  boarding,  being  a  staunch 
Presbyterian  objected  to  this  strenuously. 
One  day  he  gave  me  an  advertising  cut 
(the  first  one  I  had  ever  seen)  to  take 
to  a  church  paper  called  the  Interior. 

1  did  so.  On  leaving,  the  editor  said  to 
me,  ‘A’oung  man,  how  would  you  like  to 
be  an  advertising  man?’ 

“I  frankly  told  him  I  did  not  know 
anything  about  advertising.  I  remember 
his  reply  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  ‘If  you 
can  sell  advertising  it  will  be  the  best 
thing  you  ever  did.’  I  have  repeated  that 
to  many  men  many  times  since :  Adver¬ 
tising  is  the  best  thing  any  man  can  sell. 

“I  told  him  I’d  try.  Went  out,  came 
back  in  a  short  while,  and  the  editor 
greeted  me  with  the  remark  that  he  felt 
sure  1  would  give  it  up.  But  I  had  not. 

I  had  sold  a  .column  to  the  first  man  I 
tried,  and  wanted  more  information, 
which  the  editor  gladly  gave  me,  saying 
the  first  issue  of  the  publication  was  soon 
to  go  to  press;  that  there  was  so  much 
space  set  aside  for  reading  matter  and 
so  much  for  advertising.  I  sold  all  of 
the  advertising  space  on  time.” 

Mr.  Lord  did  not  say  that  with  egotism, 
hut  to  illustrate  a  point.  It  was  this: 
That,  with  a  single  exception,  not  one 
of  those  advertisers  expected  ever  to 
receive  any  benefit  from  that  advertising. 
But  that  established  another  principle  for 
Mr.  Lord — never  to  solicit  an  advertiser 
unless  you  can  benefit  him ;  never  to 
place  an  advertisement  without  benefit  to 
the  product  and  the  publication. 

The  first  firm  name  of  the  advertising 
agency  established  by  D.  M.  Lord  was 
Sharp  &  Lord,  the  other  member  being 
George  W.  Sharpe.  This  was  about  the 
year  1872.  Mr.  Lord  was  then  28  years 
old.  Sharpe  had  many  good  qualities, 
but  kept  Mr.  Lord  fixing  up  the  quarrels 
he  constantly  got  into.  There  was  an¬ 
other  small  advertising  coiKern  in  Chi¬ 
cago  at  this  time,  H.  H.  (^handler  &  Co., 
with  which  Mr.  Lord  joined  forces,  the 
firm  name  becoming  Chandler,  Lord  & 
Co.  This  connection,  however,  was  also 
of  short  duration. 

Soon  afterwards,  a  Mr.  Brewster,  who 
had  been  business  manager  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  the  paper  for  which  Mr.  Lord 
had  done  his  first  advertising,  became  a 
member  of  the  new  organization  of  Lord. 
Brewster  &  Co.  But  here  let  me  quote 
Mr.  Lord: 

“I  was  on  a  trip  East  and  in  Boston 
met  a  young  advertising  man  named 
A.  L.  Thomas.  The  moment  I  met  him 
was  the  beginning  of  Lord  &  Thomas. 
I  look  upon  it  now  as  the  most  fortunate 
thing  that  ever  came  my  way.  We  were 
close  together  in  business  for  25  years, 
working  ^nd  in  hand.  He  was  abreast 
with  me  in  every  endeavor  to  make  the 
advertising  business  what  we  both  be¬ 
lieved  it  should  be— would  be — the  high¬ 


est  type  of  commercial  calling.  He  was 
a  genial  gentleman,  a  loyal  friend,  a 
steadfast  partner,  and  when  he  passed 
to  the  great  beyond  I  lost  something  that 
was  a  very  vital  part  of  my  life.” 

Mr.  Lord  here  called  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  firm  of  Lord  &  Thomas 
was  first  organized  in  Chicago  where  he 
worked  for  40  years  before  coming  to 
New  York  to  be  more  closely  in  touch 
with  his  family.  He  retired  in  1904. 

One  of  Mr.  Lord’s  chief  recreations  is 
music.  He  recalls  conversations  with 
Theixlore  Thomas,  the  great  conductor, 
his  personal  friend,  when  going  to  and 
returning  from  the  impresario’s  re¬ 
hearsals. 

While  his  adult  life  has  been  devoted 
to  advertising,  D.  M.  Lord  was  first  a 
publisher’s  representative,  starting  with 
one  Presbyterian  paper,  followed  by 
other  religious  publications,  and  finally 
by  agricultural  papers.  Mr.  Lord  re¬ 
members  that  another  agency,  N.  W. 
-Ayer  &  Son,  started  about  the  same  time 
as  his.  commenced  as  representatives  of 
the  religious  press  (principally  Baptist) 
and  grew  along  lines  somewhat  similar 
to  his. 

Mr.  Lord  told  something  of  the  en¬ 
trance  of  .A.  D.  Lasker  into  his  organiza¬ 
tion  : 

"We  were  handling  a  large  account  for 
a  pretentious  real  estate  development  In 
Texas.  We  were  to  draw  sight  drafts  the 
first  of  each  month  for  the  previous 
month’s  expenditures.  All  went  well 
until  one  of  the  drafts  was  returned 
unhonored.  My  friend  and  partner, 
Thomas,  peace  to  his  ashes,  said  to  me 
that  I  had  been  working  too  hard,  so  he 


urged  me  to  make  the  trip  to  Texas  a* 
a  vacation,  while  casually  straightening 
out  that  account.  1  took  his  advice,  as 
1  learned  always  to  do. 

“When  I  arrived  in  Galveston,  a  credi¬ 
tors’  meeting  was  arranged,  presided  over 
by  a  Mr.  Lasker,  who  was  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank.  1  had  heard 
that  Texas  was  a  warm  country,  but  the 
atmosphere  permeating  that  gathering 
was  one  of  extreme  chilliness.  It  grew 
cooler  as  I  tried  to  present  our  view¬ 
points,  but  I  seemed  to  have  made  an 
impression  upon  the  chairman,  for  he 
asked  me  in  the  kindliest  manner  to  let 
them  go  into  an  executive  session.  Soon 
afterwards  he  called  me  in,  and  matters 
were  straightened  out  to  our  mutual 
satisfaction. 

“Mr.  Lasker  escorted  me  from  the 
gathering,  and  when  on  the  street,  he 
pointed  to  several  young  men  on  the 
corner,  indicated  a  certain  one,  and  said 
that  that  was  his  son,  Albert  D.  Lasker, 
who,  he  thought,  ‘has  the  makings  of  an 
advertising  man  when  he  finds  himself.’ 
He  then  asked  me,  when  the  right  time 
came,  if  he  could  send  his  son  to  me  to 
learn  advertising.  I  told  him  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  boy. 

“Several  years  after  that,  a  young  man 
presented  himself  before  my  desk,  with  a 
letter  from  his  father,  saying:  ‘This  is 
the  boy ;  see  if  you  can  make  an  adver¬ 
tising  man  out  of  him.’  How  well  I  did 
it,  or  how  well  he  did  it  himself,  the 
world  well  knows  now. 

“It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  recall  the 
picture.  He  was  erect,  well-built,  bright¬ 
eyed,  alert  and  commanding.  We  were 
friends  from  that  instant  and  have  been 
ever  since.  Ten  years  later,  he  and  young 
(Contintted  on  page  10) 


D.  M.  Lord  as  he  is  today,  at  84 
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AGENCY  EXPERTS  Gi-ORIFYING  NEW  AND  -jj 

OLD  STANDARD  TYPE  FACES  SSi’nS'  xS.-fSiT. 

.  .a  literary  or  bookish  impression,  'hor 

Heyworth  Campbell,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  Executive  straight  "hread  and  butter  stuff”  he  uses 

Who  Created  Modern  Dress  of  Vogue  and  Vanity  Fair,  Kenncrly  or  Bookman  or  Goudy.  And 

,  '  It  he  wants  more  color,  richness,  smart- 

Novf  Parading  Marshbanks  Black  as  Hell  ness,  and  crispness,  he  turns  to  Bodoni. 

■■  ‘’An  art  director  or  typographer  should 

By  PHJUP  SCHUYLER  have  a  catholicity  of  taste  in  selecting 

type  faces,”  he  continued.  “He  should 

JUST  as  Florenz  Ziegfeld  is  busily  en-  quisite  design  it  is  capable  of  producing,  have  the  feeling  of  an  editor.  His  selec- 

eaced  in  “fflorifvins”  the  faces  of  with  its  color,  contrast  and  richness.”  tion  should  be  dependent  upon  the  me- 


d  gaged  in  “glorifying”  the  faces  of  with  its  color,  contrast  and  richness.” 
chorus  girls,  so  the  art  directors  and  Campbell  is  using  it  with  decii 

typographic  ex-  success  as  headings  for  the  institutio 


with  its  color,  contrast  and  richness.”  tion  should  be  dependent  upon  the  me- 
Mr.  Campbell  is  using  it  with  decided  dium  in  which  the  advertisement  is  going 
success  as  headings  for  the  institutional  to  appear,  but  it  also  should  be  more 


set  in  blackfaced  Bodoni  bold. 

“Some  headings  require  lip-reading,” 


pcrtS  of  Atnerican  _  mnv  hpincr  nlar#»H  in  mao-azinpc  ann  npwQ- 

advertising  agen¬ 
cies  are  active  in 
“glorifying”  type 
faces  on  the  stage 
which  is  the  ad¬ 
vertising  columns 
of  the  nation’s 
newspapers  and 
the  magazines. 

0 1  d  favorites 
these  agency  gen¬ 
tlemen  prefer. 

Editor  &  Pub-  ..  —  - „ . .  .  - 

USHER  has  ascer-  effort  to  read.  Break  it  up,  however, 

tained  by  a  sur-  Heyworth  Campbell  and  set  it  as : 

f’abcu.  the  or<l„  named :  '^AUTOMOBILE  SHOW , 

Caslon,  Garamond,  Bookman,  Kennerly,  IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME 

Gnudy,  and  Bodoni.  ^nd  the  reader  takes  it  m  at  one  glance 

These,  at  least,  are  the  most  frequently  with  little  effort, 
seen  faces  in  that  advertising  chorus  The  same  is  true  of  the  heading; 
that  appeals  to  newspaper  and  magazine  USED  CARS 

readers,  singing  their  songs  of  the  better  ^  Service 

soap,  the  newest  hair  tonic  and  the  best 

cooked  cereal.  They  are  old  stand-bys  “Breaking  up  titles  and  body  matter 
that  are  appreciated  by  even  the  most  is,  however,  a  risky  thing.  To  accom- 


copy  being  placed  in  magazines  and  news-  influenced  by  the  character  of  the  mes- 
papers  for  General  Motors  Corporation,  sage  to  be  conveyed.  He  should  try  to 
He  only  sets  a  few  sharp  words  in  catch  and  mould  into  type  the  spirit  of 


Marshbanks  Black  as  Hell,  heading  text  the  copy  writer’s  art,  making  the  writer’s 


words  give  the  same  impression  to  the 
eye  or  mind  they  would  give  if  cleverly 


Mr.  Campbell  explained.  “I  have  found  presented  orally.  A  man  can  read  in  a 
this  resurrected  type,  if  kept  in  restraint  nionotone  or  dramatically.  Selection  of 
and  used  sparingly,  dramatizes  the  story  ^J'P^  makes  the  difference  between  the 
for  you.  The  titles  must,  ho«wever,  be  monotone  and  the  clear,  ringing  voice  in 
broken  up.  The  heading  of  one  of  the  advertising. 

advertisements  reading  “Automobile  “To  the  typographer  is  entrusted  the 


Show  in  Your  Own  Home”  set  in  any  gift  of  breathing  life  into  an  advertise- 
type  in  one  straight  line  would  require  ment.  He  has  plenty  of  tools  to  work 
effort  to  read.  Break  it  up,  however,  with.  There  should  be  no  excuse  for  a 
Heyworth  Campbell  and  set  it  as;  tepid  advertising  page.  Tepid  advertise- 


and  set  it  as;  tepid  advertising  page.  Tepid  advertise- 

“ATT'rriATnoTT  IT  cLjr»T«r  ments,  I  have  found,  generally  result 

TV  vnTTtjSrwM  ^  division  of  attention. 

IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME  Qne  reading  sudi  an  advertisement  be- 

and  the  reader  takes  it  in  at  one  glance  comes  more  conscious  of  the  pattern  than 


The  same  is  true  of  the  heading; 
USED  CARS 
A  Great  Public  Service 


the  story  the  advertiser  is  trying  to  tell. 
This  can  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  new 
and  unusual  forms,  which,  while  pro¬ 
ducing  a  dramatic  effect,  are  not  so  bi¬ 


soap,  the  newest  hair  tonic  and  the  best  *  ^  reader  the  optical 

cooked  cereal.  They  are  old  stand-bys  “Breaking  up  titles  and  body  matter  jim-jams.” 

that  are  appreciated  by  even  the  most  is,  however,  a  risky  thing.  To  accom-  {This  is  first  of  a  scrubs  fircsmtiiig  the 
jaded  reader-audience.  So  the  experts  plish  it  successfully,  the  idea  behind  the  neivest  thoughts  on  advertising  typog- 
bclieve.  words  should  lend  itself  to  quick  com-  raphy.) 

“I  have  no  favorites,”  Heyworth  prehension ;  the  words  themselves  and 
Campbell,  tvpographic  expert  and  ac-  jhe  type  used  should  have  visibility ;  and  TYPE  REAL  ESTATE  ADS 


count  executive  on  the  staff  of  Barton 
Durstine  &  Osborn.  New  York  adver- 


lend  themselves  to  distinctive  design  and 
spotting  on  a  page.  You  can  create  a 


NEW  TYPE  REAL  ESTATE  ADS 

.  . . .  .  _  _  _  _  Atlantic  Beach,  a  real  estate  develop- 

tising  agency,  said  this  week  in  an  Editor  head  of  which  a  person  can  truthfully  ment  on  Long  Island,  is  using  space  in 
&  PuBt.isiiFJi  interview,  '  I  didn’t  read  it  but  I  saw  it.'  He  New  York  newspapers  in  a  unique  man- 

“But  the  safe  bet  for  body  type  in  didn’t  have  to  read  it ;  it  came  so  easily.”  ner  to  sell  lots.  Pictures  of  celebrities 
advertising  i®  Caslon,  nicelv  leaded,  but  The  old  advertising  saving  that  tvpe  who  plan  to  build  in  the  development  are 
not  allowed  to  get  too  open.  If  leaded  should  be  made  to  talk  is 'firmly  believed  published  in  the  advertisement,  together 


too  much,  it  thins  out  the  page,  and  tends  by  Mr.  Campbell.  He  has  no  patience 


toward  illegibility. 


with  a  typographer  or  art  director  who 


“Caslon  is  a  good  type  for  expressing  fails  in  his  type  selection  and  general 
any  kind  of  advertising  message.  It  gives  design  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  copy 
a  feminine,  rugged,  or  sentimental  im-  writer’s  idea  and  message.  Nothing 
pression.  depending  upon  how  it  is  spot-  should  diminish  the  glamor  of  that  idea. 


with  a  description  of  the  houses  they  in¬ 
tend  to  build. 


PENALISES  FALSE  CREDIT 


should  dimmish  the  glamor  of  that  idea,  A  bill,  providing  for  a  fine  of  $1,000 
ted  on  the  page.  It  may  be  used  to  ad-  and  selection  of  type  becomes  naturally  to  be  imposed  upon  any  magazine  or 
vertise  some  Paris  creation  or  the  First  very  important  in  the  presentation  of  it  newspaper  attributing  to  a  government 
National  Bank  of  Boston.  .As  I  said  be-  to  readers.  department  articles  not  obtained  from 

fore,  it  is  safe  and  conventional.”  When  Mr.^  Campbell  doesn’t  use  hand  such  a  department,  was  introduced  in  the 

While  being  always  careful,  Mr.  Camp-  lettering,  which  he  does  very  frequently  House  of  Representatives  recently, 
bell  is  not  the  type  of  man  to  be  forever _ 


conventional.  In  fact  he  is  credited  with 
being  the  person  who  created  the  ultra¬ 
modern  and  smart  dress  worn  by  the 
Conde  Nast  publications.  Vogue  and 
Vanity  Pair.  He  is  constantly  ahead  of 
the  procession  in  parading  new  or 
resurrected  type  faces. 

At  the  present  moment  he  is  giving 
“Marshbanks  Black  as  Hell”  quite  a 
run.  using  it  in  a  series  of  General  Mo¬ 
tors  advertisements  that  broke  first  in 
Saturdav  Evening  Post  and  within  a 
week  will  appear  in  the  newspapers.  Mr. 
Campbell  is  a  friend  of  Hal  Marshbanks 
and  wouldn’t  accuse  him  of  plagiarism. 
Nevertheless,  he  has  in  his  office  an  old 
cataloppie  from  the  house  of  Caslon  that 
ought  to  convince  the  most  sceptical  that 
Marshbanks’  Black  as  Hell  is  rather  a 
close  adaptation  of  an  old  face  once  called 
“Elephant  Caslon.”  It  is  also  somewhat 
similar  to  the  more  or  less  familiar  Black 
Diamant. 

Whatever  its  derivation,  Mr.  Campbell 
is  rather  fond  of  Marshbanks’  Black  as 
Hell.  He  described  it  as  blacker  than 
Cooper  Black,  but  as  having  sufficient 
contrasts  and  clean  hairlines  to  insure 
good  newspaper  printing. 

“It  requires  rather  careful  handling,” 
Mr.  Campbell  continued.  “If  crowded 
into  space,  this  type  would  give  the  im¬ 
pression  of  a  circus  side  show  barker. 
Allowed  proper  proportions  of  white 
space  and  alignment,  however,  it  is 
most  serviceable  as  an  attention-attracter. 
It  must  have  enough  white  breathing 
space  and  patterning  to  give  the  reader 
the  impression  of  the  smart  and  ex- 


N.  Y.  AD  MEN  GREET  UPTON  AND  LAUDER 


Sir  Harry  Lauder  and  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  were  luncheon  guests  of  the  New 
York  Advertising  Club  last  week.  From  left  to  right:  H.  R.  Schaeffer  and 
W.  H.  Rankin,  W.  H.  Rankin  Co.;  W.  T.  Dewart,  New  York  Sun;  Bernard 
Lichtenberg,  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute;  Sir  Harry  Lauder;  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton;  Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  president  of  the  club;  Francis  Sisson,  Guaranty 

Trust  Co. 


TRADE  PAPERS  UNITE 

Ten  Journals  Form  $3,000,000  Cotv 
poration  Under  Heman  J.  RedfieU 

Ten  national  trade  journals,  servin* 
diversified  interests,  have  been  incor^ 
rated  under  unified  management  as 
National  Trade  Journals,  Inc.  The  nev 
corporation  is  a  $3,000,000  enterprise. 

The  journals  concerned  are  Buildki 
Age  and  National  Builder,  Butchen 
Advocate  and  Market  Journal,  Ca»inw» 
Age,  Cement,  Mill  &  Quarry,  Mot» 
Boat,  National  Cleaner  and  Dyer,  Oil 
Engine  Power,  Sporting  Goods  Journal 
Fishing  Gasette  and  Motorship. 

The  company  intends  to  acquire  other 
publications  from  time  to  time.  The 
officers  are  Heman  J.  Redfield,  president 
and  treasurer;  Joseph  E.  Browne,  vice 
president  and  general  manager ;  ’  John 
Thoims  Wilson,  vice  president  and  editor- 
in-chief.  Sporting  Goods  Journal  and 
Cement,  Mill  &  Quarry,  now  publishing 
in  Chicago,  will  soon  be  moved  to  the 
corporation’s  new  offices,  101  West 
Thirty-first  street,  N.  Y, 


D.  M.  LORD  ONCE  REFUSED 
$1,000,000  CONTRACT 

{Continued  from  page  9) 

Charles  R.  Erwin  (later  of  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.)  bought  my  interest  in 
Lord  &  Thomas,  and  it  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  that  young  lad  from  Texas  became 
president  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  and  then 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Lord  &  Thomas 
and  Logan. 

“At  the  time  of  my  sale,  it  was  agreed 
that  should  my  friend,  Thomas,  ever  de¬ 
cide  to  sell  his  interest,  those  two  young 
men  could  buy  on  the  same  terms  as  they 
purchased  from  me.  They  did  so. 

“.Albert  D.  I.asker  was  and  is  one  of 
the  brightest  advertising  men  I  ever  met. 

I  hope  his  success  will  continue.  He 
deserves  it.  Can  you  imagine  anyone 
happier  than  I  was,  a  short  while  ago, 
when  the  announcement  was  made  of  his 
gift  to  posterity,  an  amount  exceeding  a 
million  dollars,  for  the  endowment  of  the 
I^sker  Foundation  for  Medical  Re¬ 
search  ? 

“I  am  no  longer  with  Lord  &  Thomas, 
but  my  interest  in  those  boys,  yes,  and 
the  old  men  still  with  them  who  have 
done  such  wonderful  work  for  us  all  for 
so  many  years,  will  live  as  long  as  I  live, 
and  that  the  feeling  is  reciprocal  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  welcome  that  awaits  me  in 
their  midst.” 

Reverting  to  earlier  advertising  days, 
Mr.  Lord  gave  a  short  history  of  patent 
medicine  advertising.  At  the  time  Lord 
&  Thomas  began  operations,  nearly  all  of 
the  national  advertising  carried  by  news¬ 
papers.  which  was  then  callefl  out-of- 
town  advertising,  was  of  the  medical  kind, 
but  his  firm  discouraged  this  business  and 
never  handled  any  “doubtful”’  advertis¬ 
ing  of  any  kind.  It  became  nationally 
known  that  Lord  &  Thomas  contracts  and 
copy  were  clean.  Publishers  knew  that 
advertisements  from  Lord  &  Thomas 
could  go  right  to  the  composing  room 
without  scrutiny. 

_  The  elimination  of  disreputable  adver¬ 
tising  was  gradually  accomplished  by  the 
united  efforts  of  advertiser,  advertising 
agent  and  publisher.  This  was  brougdit 
about  by  consultation,  conference  ami 
correspondence,  in  which  D.  M.  Lord 
was  a  leader.  Indirectly  he  instituted 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies. 

“Rather,”  said  Mr.  lord,  “I  was  the 
first  president  of  the  first  general  con¬ 
ference  of  such  a  nature,  and,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  well,  Frank  Presbrey 
succeeded  me.  Through  evolution  fol¬ 
lowed  the  formation  of  the  Four  A’s. 
And  that  organization,  seconded  by  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  supported 
bv  the  International  Advertising,  and  the 
Better  Business  Bureaus,  have  unitedly 
done  more  for  truth  and  accuracy  in_  ad¬ 
vertising  than  almost  anyone  realizes. 
And  in  all  these  advances  the  better  news¬ 
papers  of  the  United  States  have  been  in 
the  forefront.” 
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OREGON  PUBLISHERS  VOTE  FIELD  AGENT 
TO  SERVE  BOTH  PRESS  AND  UNIVERSITY 

Relation  of  Paper’s  Value  to  Gross  Investigated  by  Earle 
Richardson — Addresses  Emphasize  Continuation  of 
Prosperity  Among  Newspapers  of  State 


Eugene,  Ore.,  Feb.  11. — Newspapers 
and  publishing  plants  of  Oregon  are 
jn  excellent  business  condition,  and  indica¬ 
tions  are  tliat  this  er.a  of  prosperity  is 
to  continue  it  was  shown  at  the  Tenth 
.\nnual  Newspaper  conference  held  at  the 


and  Enterprise  of  the  Editorial  Page,” 
was  Mr.  Ttigman’s  subject. 

“The  newspapers  of  the  state  of  Ore¬ 
gon  are  the  greatest  single  factor  for 
the  progress  of  the  state,  for  the  up¬ 
holding  of  ideals,  ami  for  the  promotion 


never  get  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
newspaper  in  which  the  item  was  printed, 
she  said,  and  often  the  information  thus 
given  results  in  great  value  to  the  state. 

The  relationship  between  trade  and 
class  papers  and  newspapers  should  be 
one  of  harmony,  since  trade  and  class 
journals  are  fultilling  a  needed  held,  de¬ 
clared  F.  C.  Felter,  of  the  Pacific  Drug 
Rri'icz,’,  during  his  address.  It  was 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Felter,  and 
C.  .\.  Gage,  publishers  of  the  Angora 
Journal,  Portland,  that  the  trade  and  class 
representatives'  were  unanimously  voted 
membership  in  the  conference. 

During  the  afternoon  daily  and  weekly 
newspapermen  and  printers  each  met  in 


DR.  COLONS  TO  SPEAK 
AT  EDITORS  MEET 


Author  of  “The  Doctor  Looks  at  Life 
and  Literature’’  on  Program  of 
A.  S.  N.  E.  Convention  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  April  20-21 


University  of  Oregon  here  heb.  10  and  11.  of  social  service,”  the  conference  was  separate  groups  for  technical  discussions. 
Papers  were  read  proving  that  newspaper  told  by  Dr.  Arnold  Bennett  Hall,  presi- 
values  were  steadily  rising,  that  printing  dent  of  the  L’niversity.  Dr.  Hall  re- 
was  constantly  being  bettered,  and  that  quested  co-operation  of  the  press  for  a 
the  publications  were  gaining  in  every  progressive  educational  program  for  the 
vfay.  state,  and  declared  that  at  all  times  he 

,\rrangcn:ents  were  also  completed  at  stoocl  ready  to  fully  inform  the  news- 
the  session  for  the  employment  of  a  field  papers,  anti  through  them  the  public,  of 
agent,  to  serve  jointly  the  State  Editorial  all  plans  and  work  of  the  State  Univer- 
Association  and  the  University  School  of  sily. 

Journalism.  Nearly  $3,000  was  pledged  The  problem  of  dealing  with  the  tre- 
by  60  papers  and  publishing  firms  and  a  mendous  amount  of  publicity  that  is 
similiar  amount  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  coming  into  the  desks  of  all  newspapers 


University,  thus  providing  funds  for 
salary  and  office  up-keep. 

.Attendance  at  the  session  this  year  set 
a  new  record  of  more  than  200  newspaper 
men  and  women  of  the  state  present.  The 
name  of  the  group  was  changed  to  “Ore¬ 
gon  Press  Conference”  in  order  to  in¬ 
clude  the  trade  and  class  journals,  and  an 
even  greater  attendance  is  already  pre¬ 
dicted  for  next  year. 

Frank  .Appleby,  publisher  of  the  La 
Grande  Obsen’cr,  was  chosen  president 
for  the  coming  year,  succeeding  Ralph 
Cronise,  publisher  of  the  Albany  Dono- 
crat-Herald.  George  Turnbull,  professor 
of  journalism  at  the  University,  was 
chosen  secretary. 

Earle  J.  Richardson,  publisher  of  the 
Dallas  Itemizer-Observer,  spoke  on  “How- 
Much  Is  a  Newspaper  Worth?” 

Mr.  Richardson  sent  out  a  question¬ 
naire  to  29  newspaper  owners  of  Oregon, 
and  one  of  the  questions  was,  “Do  you 
want  to  sell?”  Only  nine  of  these  had 
any  desire  at  all  to  dispose  of  their  pro¬ 
perties,  and  most  of  these  replied,  “at 
my  price.”  It  will  only  be  a  few  years 
until  it  will  be  impossible  to  acquire  any 
newspaper  of  worth  for  less  than  $15,000, 
it  was  stated. 

The  actual  worth  of  a  newspaper,  or 
what  would  be  considered  a  fair  purchase 
price,  is  closely  related  to  the  gross  an¬ 
nual  business  of  the  paper.  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ardson  found  during  his  investigation. 
He  divided  the  field  into  three  groups, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  papers.  He 
found  that  in  the  first,  composed  of  small 
papers,  the  value  was  set  at  approxi¬ 
mately  75  per  cent  of  the  gross  yearly 
income,  in  the  second  group,  which  is 
composed  of  papers  somewhat  larger,  the 
value  was  114  per  cent,  while  in  the 
third  group,  those  of  largest  circulation 
the  value  was  104  per  cent. 

.A  typical  example  of  newspaper  worth 
was  cited  by  Air.  Richardson.  This 
paper  was  valued  at  $12,000.  Its  annual 
income  was  $11,612.  Expenses,  exclusive 
of  owner’s  salary,  were  $7,455.  The 
owner’s  salary  was  $2,400,  thus  leaving 
a  net  profit  of  $1,257,  or  appro.ximately 
10  per  cent  on  the  investment.  Valued 
by  subscribers  the  subscriptions  of  the 
first,  or  smaller  group  was  $4.75  each, 
while  those  in  the  second  group  was  $10, 
and  those  in  the  third  $12. 

The  personality  and  individual  ability 
of  the  owners  and  managers  largely  regu¬ 
late  the  value  of  a  paper,  also,  it  was 
pointed  out. 

A  great  advance  in  the  art  and  work 
of  printing  has  been  made  in  the  last 
♦  u  conference  members  were 

told  by  David  Foulkes,  mechanical  super- 
mtendent  of  the  Morning  Oregonian  of 
Portland.  “A  comparison  of  the  news¬ 
paper  files  of  1900  will  be 


was  taken  up  under  the  direction  of 
Don  J.  Sterling,  managing  editor  of  the 
()regon  Journal.  \  threefold  course  of 
action  was  recommended.  .All  material 
should  be  weighed  as  carefully  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  the  fields  of  general  interest;  re¬ 
spect  of  the  readers’  confidence;  ami 
“retaining  of  a  sense  of  humor,”  he  said. 

.An  interesting  discussion  followed  the 
paper,  during  which  .Arne  G.  Rae,  of  the 
Tillamook  Herald  stated  that  the  publici¬ 
ty  should  be  considered  from  the  local 
interest,  and  that  items  that  could  not 
pass  this  test  should  find  a  welcome  in 
the  waste  paper  basket. 

The  fact  that  matter  published  in  news¬ 
papers  often  goes  far  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  state  ami  nation,  and  that  what  is 
said  in  Oregon  often  has  an  effect  in 
other  places,  was  pointed  out  by  Mrs.  S. 
I.  Clark,  manager  of  the  Portland  bureau 
of  .Allen’s  Clipping  Service.  Many  times 
clippings  are  sent  to  centers  of  import¬ 
ance  for  consideration  of  people  who 


The  $3  license  fee  that  is  claiming  the 
attention  of  people  of  the  state  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  resolution  adopted  which 
urges  that  all  newspapers  fully  inform 
the  public  on  this  subject. 

.Another  resolution  adopted  supports 
the  bill  now  before  congress  to  prohibit 
the  government  from  selling  stamped 
envelopes  with  special  printed  corner 
cards  on  them,  while  a  third  resolution 
adopted  strikes  at  the  special  cut  and 
copy  services  and  advertising  schemes 
that  it  is  claimed  swindled  the  people  of 
Oregon  out  of  thousands  of  dollars  each 
year. 

Other  topics  taken  up  at  the  session 
includetl  “Ways  of  Gaining  and  Holding 
Rural  Circulation,”  led  by  Alex  Gabriel- 
sen,  field  representative  of  the  Clark 
County  Shu,  of  A'ancouver;  “The  Two 
Percent  Discount,”  by  S.  S.  Smith,  Med¬ 
ford  Mail-Tribune;  “Working  up  Local 
-Advertising,”  by  Earl  C.  Brownlee, 
Forest  Groz’e  Xezos-Times ;  and  “Na¬ 
tional  .Advertising,”  by  E.  A.  Brown, 
Salem  Capital  Journal. 

.At  the  annual  banquet,  Burt  Brown 
Barker,  new  vice-president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  was  introduced  to  the  newspaper¬ 
men.  Other  speakers  included  C.  H. 
Brockhagen,  Portland  Telegram;  Dr.  P. 
O.  Riley,  Hubbard  Enterprise,  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ter  W.  R.  May,  Portland  Oregonian, 
-Miss  Ruth  Newton,  senior,  representing 
the  schiH)l  of  journalism;  and  Mr.  Frank 
Branch  Riley,  lecturer  on  Oregon. 


Dr.  Joseph  T.  Collins,  author  of  “The 
D(.)ctor  Looks  at  Life  and  Literature,”  has 
agreed  to  speak  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  .American  Society  of  Newsp|aper 
Editors  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  .April  20 
and  21,  it  was  announced  this  week.  Dr. 
Collins  rarely  accepts  invitations.  He 
was  brought  to  the  editors’  convention 
through  the  efforts  of  Herbert  Bayard 
Swope,  executive  editor  of  the  .Vctc  Fork 
World. 

Governor  Ritchie  of  Maryland  is  g'  ing 
■to  tell  “What’s  the  Matter  with  the 
Newspaper,”  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
man  in  public  life.  It  is  expected  that 
Clarence  Darrow  will  be  on  the  program 
and  President  Max  Mason  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago.  Nicholas  Murray  But¬ 
ler,  president  of  Columbia  University, 
who  spoke  at  the  banquet  last  year,  will 
be  a  speaker  at  one  of  the  regular  ses¬ 
sions  this  year.  He  will  give  a  critical 
review  of  the  newspaper  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  educator. 

The  program  committee  consists  of 
Grove  Patterson,  Toledo  Blade,  chair¬ 
man  ;  Herltert  Bayard  Swope,  New  A'ork 
World;  William  Allen  White,  Emforia 
Gazette;  David  Lawrence,  United  States 
Daily  and  Consolidated  News  Service; 
E.  S.  Beck,  Chicago  Tribune;  and  Mal¬ 
colm  W.  Bingay,  Detroit  Nezvs. 


ARKANSAS  PRESS  MEETS 


COOUDGE  STARTS  PRESSES  IN  NEW  PLANT 
OF  SYRACUSE  (N.  Y.)  HERALD 


Publishers  Discuss  Legislation  Concern* 
ing  Legal  Publications 

Memb."S  of  the  .Arkansas  Press  .Asso¬ 
ciation  held  their  annual  mid-winter  meet¬ 
ing  Feb.  11.  .A  special  committee  was 
instructed  to  draft  a  proposed  bill  to  be 
presetited  to  the  coming  session  of  the 
.Arkansas  Legislature  to  recodify  existing 
laws  in  regard  to  legal  publications. 
There  were  65  members  present.  Charles 
Goslee  of  the  Hot  Springs  Xew  Era, 
president  of  the  association,  presided. 

V.  W.  St.  John,  H.  M.  Jackson,  C.  B. 
Hurley  and  Clio  Harper  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
joint  meeting  with  the  Texas  Press  .Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Te.xarkana,  May.  24.  .Another 
committee  was  appointed  to  discuss  the 
advisability  of  employing  a  field  secre¬ 
tary. 

Group  meetings  will  be  held  on  the 
following  dates ;  March  3,  Fayetteville ; 
March  10,  McCrory ;  March  17,  Stutt¬ 
gart:  March  24,  Hope;  March  31,  Ola; 
.April  7.  Morrilton;  .April  14,  Jonesboro; 
.April  21,  McGehee;  .April  28.  Batesvillc. 


MISSOURIANS  MEET 


E.  H.  O’Hara,  publisher  of  the  Syracuse  Herald,  is  shown  receiving  the  first 
paper  run  off  the  new  presses  at  the  recent  Herald  housewarming. 

'T'HE  new  building  of  the  Syracuse  deepened  to  a  roar  as  the  motors  took 
(N.  A’.)  Herald  was  officially  up  the  full  load  and  started  copies  of  the 

Sunday  Herald  across  the  conveyors. 


,  ,  .  . _  convincing  ,,  ...,v 

KWt  of  this  advance.”^  said  Mr.  Foulkes,  attended  the  formal  dedication  ceremonies, 
AH^  subject,  “Printing  of  which  were  also  broadcast  from  a  studio 

OW  News  as  They  Appear  to  an  in  the  plant  through  a  local  station. 

Mechanics  had  just  finished  adjusting 
ine  tact  that  newspapers  are  now  self-  the  new  Goss  presses  and  39  seconds 


openecl  last  Saturday  evening,  when  in 
the  presence  of  the  leaders  of  the  city’s 
business,  the  new  press  made  its  first 
revolutions  under  the  impulse  of  a  cur¬ 
rent  controlled  by  President  Coolidge  in 
the  White  House.  More  than  5,000  people 


Central  Press  Association  Elects  Stein- 
.  beck  President — Approves  Bonds 

H.  F.  Steinbeck  of  the  Union  Re/mb- 
fican  Tribune  was  elected  president  of  the 
Central  Missouri  Press  .Association  Feb¬ 
ruary  11  at  the  close  of  a  two-day  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  organization  in  Sedalia. 

Dwight  Miller  of  the  Lees  Summit 
Journal  was  elected  vice  president,  and 
Mrs.  Pauline  Taubert  of  the  IVarrens- 
biirg  Standard-Herald  was  elected  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer. 

The  association  adopted  a  resolution 
approving  the  proposed  $75,000,000  road 
bond  program  for  Missouri. 


E.  H.  O’Hara,  publisher  of  the  Herald, 
in  his  address  expressed  gratification  at 
being  able  to  turn  over  to  the  Herald 
readers  and  advertisers  the  “finest  news¬ 
paper  home  and  equipment  in  any  city 
of  this  country  under  500,000  population,” 
The  plant  represents  an  investment  of 
more  than  $1,000,000,  Mr.  O’Hara  stated. 
Congratulations  on  behalf  of  other 

.  .  _  _ _  _ _ _  _ _  State  newspapers  were  tendered  by  Jer- 

was  declar^  by  William  F.  after  the  last  man  had  moved  clear  of  the  ome  D.  Barnum,  publisher  of  the  Syra- 

ugman,  editor  of  the  Eugene  Guard,  to  machinerv  the  current  released  by  the  cuse  Post-Standard  and  Rochester  Demo- 

M  one  of  the  most  forward  signs  of  pro-  President’s  gold-inlaid  telegraph  key  at  crat  and  Chronicle  and  the  new  president 

fress  in  the  United  States.  “Independence  Washington  stirred  a  low  growl  that  of  the  State  Publishers  Association. 


OPPOSES  SENSATIONAL  NEWS 

A  resolution  urging  the  Richmond 
newspapers  not  to  publi.sh  “salacious  de¬ 
tails  of  vicious  crimes”  has  just  been 
adopted  by  the  Parent-Teacher  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Richmond  Normal  School. 


NEW  BOXING  WRITER  BORN 

Murray  Lewin,  boxing  writer  of  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror,  and  Mrs.  Lewin 
are  parents  of  a  nine-pound  boy,  born 
Feb.  13. 


k 


.  /  r 
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SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS  FLOAT 
$8,500,000  BOND  ISSUE 

Issue  Oversold  Thirty  Minutes  After  Offering — Intention  Is 
Merely  to  Take  Advantage  of  Present  Availability  of 
Cheap  Money,  Explanation  of  Roy  Howard 

Shattering  a  fu'ty-year-old  tradl-  Company  and  controlled  companies  for 
tion,  the  E.  \V.  Scripps  Company,  the  five-year  period,  1923  through  1927, 
which  exercises  voting  control  of  all  the  (as  reported  by  Haskins  &  Sells  for  the 
Scripps- Howard  newspapers,  made  a  pub-  years  1923  to  1926,  inclusive,  and  by  the 
lie  offering  on  Thursday  of  $8,500,(X)0  Company  for  1927)  are  given  below.  The 
5.1/%  debenture  gold  bonds.  E.  W.  Scripps  Company’s  share  of  con- 

The  entire  issue  was  greatly  over-  solidated  net  income  based  on  stock 
subscribed  and  in  the  first  few  hours  de-  holdings  as  of  December  31.  1926,  for  the 
mands  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country  years  1923-1926.  inclusive,  and  on  hold- 
for  increased  allotments.  ings  as  of  December  31,1927,  for  that 

The  price  $99,  to  yield  about  5.60  per-  year,  have  been  as  follows: 
cent,  is  one  of  the  highest  known  prices  Net  income  .«iiabie 

at  which  newspaper  bonds  were  ever  for  sub^diary  cum' 

offered  in  either  this  country  or  Europe.  panics'  diTidends 

Until  the  present  issue  all  financing  to.-, 

of  their  newspaper  properties  by  acripps-  Knell'd  Gro®  ofTheE.  w.  share  or  ,ucb 

Howard  has  been  done  from  within  the  I»eo.  31  Earning,  Serlpp,  Compan,  Net  income 
firiranization.  The  only  exception  has  1023  $20.904,20G  J3, 283, 999  si. 638,460 

bee^i«‘heca^ofa^ndissuesu^^^^^^  Isi?.  t»^3 

the  recent  $3,000,000  5%  issue  m  Pitts-  jpos  32,192,384  3,97,s,39i  1,602, 285 

burgh  which  was  a  first  mortgage  bond  *1927  35.779,026  4.206.739  i.8ii,639» 

on  the  cover  the  recently  ^  including  results  of  operation,  of  two  pcopertle, 

erected  Elttsburgn  r^ress  plant.  me  leccratly  acquired  hy  The  E.  W.  Scripps  Company  and 
present  issue  is  on  unsecured  debentures,  now  in  process  of  development,  which  have  been 
The  issue  is  underwritten  by  the  Guar-  'apnaiiMd- 

anty  Company  of  New  York  in  associ-  arriving  at  the  E.  W.  Scripps 


Net  Income  aeallable 
for  subildlary  com¬ 
panies’  dlTldends 

and  outside  The  E.  W. 

Interert  expend  Scripps  to.’, 

of  The  E.  W.  Share  of  such 

Scripps  Companjr  Net  Income 
}3.283.S99  $1,638,460 

3.857,814  1.691,493 

3,778,063  1,548,225 

3,975,391  1.602,285 

4.206,739  1.811,639» 


CONGRESSMAN  TAKES  CRACK 
AT  DAILY  COLUMNIST 
\  CONGRESSM.\N  turned  critic 
the  other  day  and  found  fault 
with  a  wisecrack  written  by 
Richard  Henry  Little,  columnist 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  wisecrack  was  aimed  at  the 
Congressman  himself.  Representa¬ 
tive  Tillman  of  Arkansas  who  has 
introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  to 
establish  a  national  board  of  hook 
and  magazine  censors.  Mr.  Little 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
on  the  same  day  the  bill  was  in¬ 
troduced  several  college  students 
at  the  University  of  Arkansas  were 
unable  to  answer  correctly  the 
question:  “Who  is  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh?”  The  columnist  ended 
his  paragraph  with  the  sentence, 
“Please  write  your  own  wheeze.” 

Representative  Tillman  took  the 
time  of  the  House  to  object  to 
this  sentence,  declaring  it  to  be 
“doubtful  English.” 

“The  sentence  quoted,”  he  said, 
“is  distinctly  Chicagoese  and  is 
low-brow,  slummy  and  coarse.” 


PRESS  GAG  BILL  WITHDRAWN 


JOURNAUSM  DIRECTOR 
WASHINGTON  U.  HEAD 

President  Spencer  to  Be  Inaugurated 
Feb.  22 — Has  Wide  Newspaper  Back¬ 
ground — Once  Editorial  Writer 
on  Milwaukee  Journal 

(S/'ccial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Se.mtle,  Wash.,  Feb.  18. — 'Few  univer¬ 
sity  or  college  presidents  have  had  as 
widely  varied  experience  as  Dr.  Lyle 
Spencer,  new 

president  of  the  - ,  - 

U  n  i  V  e  r  s  ity  of  ^^|||||^^ 

Washing- 

ton,  whose  in-  M 

auguration  B 

on  Feb.  22  will  • 

mark  the  opening  • 

of  a  new  era 

for  the  university  ^ 

which  ranks  sev-  V 

enth 

in  America 
and  second  west 
of  the  Mississippi, 

The  son  of  a 

country  parson,  J.  Lvle  Spences 

born  in  Mis¬ 

sissippi  and  educated  at  Kentucky  Wes¬ 
leyan  College  and  at  Northwestern^  and 
the  University  of  Chicago,  President 
Spencer,  though  he  has  won  academic 


ation  with  the  Lliemical  National  Bank  (^•Qpipany’s  share  of  net  income  as  above,  Nathanson  Recants,  Following  Opinion  honors  and  written  two  texts  which  are 


there  have  been  deducted  dividends  on 


of  Samuel  Unteimyer,  Lawyer 


and  Sidlo,  Simons,  Day  &  Co.  there  have  been  deducted  dividends  on  of  Samuel  Untermyer,  Lawyer  standards  in  schools  of  journalism  all 

Asked  for  an  interpretation  of  the  ,  :  u  „  r  owned  bv  the  ,  x-  .  r  r,  ,  1  o^er  the  country,  is  not  likely  to  impress 

action  of  his  organization,  Roy  W.  How-  Pompanv  which  have  been  naid  to  the  -Assemblyman  Nathanson  of  Brooklyn  you  as  an  academician  but,  rather,  as  a 
ard.  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  ^  the  Je  \W  Scr^nus  bv  Salon  withdrew  the  bill  he  had  in-  traveled  man  of  affairs  with  business 

Scripps-Howard  interests,  said:  of  a  Hfe  hitelest  relerv^Ther  Albany  which  would  have  background. 

•W  highly  desirable  money  market  and  i„conte  from  such  shares.  The  Company’s  As  director  of,  the  School  of  Jour- 

a  policy  looking  to  the  future  and  the  .  •  ,  income  before  these  deduc-  ^  ^  .  •  •  nalism  of  tne  University  of  Washington, 

continued  development  of  the  organization  averaaed  344  for  the  five-  ^  withdrawal  followed  an  opinion  ^  position  he  held  six  years.  Dr.  Spencer 

furnish  the  answer  to  today’s  issue.  vear  ’ueriod  ended”’December  31  19^7  e.xpressed  by  Samuel  Untermyer,  New  had  pioneering  work  to  do  a-plenty.  He 

“We  have  never  had  any  other  idea  '  ■‘-ru,,  p  W  Scrinns  rmnnanv’s  share  lawyer,  obtained  and  published  by  rebuilt  and  revised  the  curriculum  of  the 

than  to  keep  abreast  of  developments  in  •  .  A  income  after  the  above  de-  newspapers.  Mr.  Untermyer  school,  fitting  the  courses  and  their  con- 

the  newspaper  game.  We  have  long  rec-  auctions  averasred  $1658  420  for  the  although  he  was  opposed  to  tent  to  equip  the  graduate  for  newspaj^r, 

ognized  that  as  the  magnitude  of  news-  above  five-vear  neriod  nr  more  than  334  punishment  he  believed  that  as  advertising,  magazine  and  publishing 

paper  operations  continued  to  mount  the  times  the  maximum  annual  interest  re->  1°"^  existed  newspapers  sh9uld  not  work.  More  than  20  of  the  graduates  of 

dav  would  inevitably  arise  when  it  would  nidrment  orTth’r  i«np  '"^ere.i  re  prevented  from  disseminating  the  the  Washington  school  now  own  and 

be' found  advisable  to  let  the  public  in- -at  ‘‘The  Comnanv’s  share  in  such  net  truth  about  it.  He  characterized  Assem-  operate  newspapers  in  the  state.  Haifa 

least  to  the  extent  of  bond  issues-in  our  income  after  the  above  deductions,  for  Wyman  Nathanson  s  bill  as  ’illogical  and  dozen  alumni  are  in  editorial  positions 

financing.  Just  as  ‘personal  journalism’  ’ar  ended  Decemlier  31  19^7  tmsound.  ...  ,  on  magazines  and  it  is  possible  to  hold  an 

has  to  a  great  extent  passed  from  the  more  tl^an  38  times  such  c  revolting  and  alumni  reunion  of  Washington  jour- 

editorial  side,  so  is  personal  financing  f_^“Treouir^ent  forbidding  the  details  of  an  execution  nalism  graduates  in  the  local  room  of 

to  pass  from  the  business  side  of  big  ,  _  wider  their  dissemination,  the  many  Northwestern  newspapers  now. 

newspaper  operations.  More  and  more,  ni’N'TlJirDRyiCDl?  TI’N  WAD  greater  the  deterrent  effect  on  capital  President  Spencer  has  been  a  news- 

journalism  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  ^  Ivy  W/\1V  punishment  should  be,  he  said.  jiaper  owner  himself.  At  one  time  he 

the  public’s  business  and  there  is  reason  r\W  DCDDVC*  DADCDC  state  retains  capital  punish-  owned  part  or  all  of  three  weekly  news- 

to  believe  that  widespread  public  holdings  VJlN  DE.IxI\  I  o  r  Ar  E.Ko  ment  it  would  be  wise  to  i^rmit  the  press  papers,  run  by  his  former  students,  .^s 

will  not  prove  disadvantageous  to  the  _ —  represented  so  that  if  there  is  pub-  a  newspaper  man  he  learned  the  business, 

operation.  pi^n,  ,0  Launch  Five  Papers  Com-  nauseating  truth.”  from  reporter  to  editor,  in  the  laboratory 

“The  present  issue  does  not  mean  that  .  -.i,  p  •  ru  •  x  ' - practical  experience.  He  was  edi- 

we  are  on  the  immediate  verge  of  ac-  with  tjcisting  3,hain  lo  Ub-  SUES  TULSA  WORLD  torial  writer  on  Milwaukee  Jouriyjl  for 

quiring  any  additional  properties.  We  Two-thirds  of  $37,500,000  _  some  time  just  prior  to  his  joining  the 

have  no  purchases  in  mind  at  the  present  Financing  from  Public  ,  „  .  .  .  faculty  of  the  University  of  Washington 

time.  We  are  merely  taking  advantage  _  New  York  Engineer  Asks  $250,000  jn  1919. 

of  what  we  regard  as  an  e.xtremely  ad-  i  j  d  l  1  -  ,  Damages  for  Alleged  Libel  Dr.  Spencer  is  a  business  man,  as  well. 

vantacr#-nii<i  l-Ord  KothCrmcre  this  week  announced  . .  _  hac  hppn  a  Hirpptor  in  fVitf* 


I17Pl\jff7P17  \X/ A  D  the  deterrent  effect  on  c^pitRl  President  Spencer  has  been  a  now's- 

IVv  I  rlILIvIVll!«l\J!«  I  vy  W  AIV  punishment  should  be,”  he  said.  “As  paper  owner  himself.  At  one  time  he 
r\W  RCDDVC*  DADCDC  retains  capital  punish-  owned  part  or  all  of  three  weekly  news- 

UlN  DL.tvI\  10  r  Ar  E.KO  ment  it  would  be  wise  to  j^rmit  the  press  papers,  run  by  his  former  students.  As 

to  be  represented  so  that  if  there  is  pub-  a  newspaper  man  he  learned  the  business. 


Plans  to  Launch  Five  Papers  Com¬ 
peting  with  Existing  Chain — To  Ob¬ 
tain  Two-thirds  of  $37,500,000 
Financing  from  Public 


licity  we  will  get  the  nauseating  truth.” 


SUES  TULSA  WORLD 


from  reporter  to  editor,  in  the  laboratory 
of  practical  experience.  He  was  edi¬ 
torial  writer  on  Milwaukee  Jouriwi  for 
some  time  just  prior  to  his  joining  the 
iacultv  of  the  University  of  Washington 
in  1919. 

Dr.  Spencer  is  a  business  man,  as  well. 


time.  We  are  merely  taking  advantage  _  New  York  Engineer  Asks  $250,000  jn  1919. 

of  what  we  regard  as  an  e.xtremely  ad-  i  j  r>  .u  l-  j  Damages  for  Alleged  Libel  Dr.  Spencer  is  a  business  man,  as  well, 

vantageous  money  market,  and  getting  announced  to^nnm  enit  nf  vv  t?  director  in  the  University 

ourselves  in  shap^  to  take  quick  advan-  of  a  $37,500, (lOO  corporation  The  hbel  ^  W  R  Bank  and  in  the  Seattle  Title 

tage  of  any  situations  which  may  present  1”  Wi  SLa  'Vokk  )'^or/rf  wf7^^  Company,  of  Seattle,  has  served 

themselves  in  the  near  future”  Y  William  and  Sir  Go^r  Berry  on  ^  he  ^  court  vice-president  of  the  Seattle  Chamber 

The  E.  W.  Scripps  Company,  which  is  newspaper  publishing  indus-  of  Commerce  and  is  now  president  of  the 

♦k  k  ^A‘  FF  tj.y  outside  of  London.  Lord  Rothermere  engineer,  was  in  charge  of  the  $8,000,000 

hopes  lo  obtain  I^.lxjo.ciiO  otThriiS  Spavinaw  water  profect  of  TuUk.  The  Seattle  Rotar,_aufr _ 

tro!  over  all  Sc?miis-HJS  corporation  from  the  pub-  Project  began  m  1921  and  was  completed  BACKS  NEWSPAPER 

j*  u  1  Howard  new spa^rs  j,j.  beg,n  the  new  chain  with  five  three  years  later.  JURY  BACKS  NEWSPAPER 

one  third  nf  represent  only  about  evening  papers— in  Manchester.  Firming-  lu  his  suit  which  was  filed  April  12,  - 

ous' separate  corpora  ioi^  TWs  ^s' mlde  Newcastle  and  Glasgow.  1926  Holw^ay  quotes  several  Tidsa  World  Grand  Jury  Report  Su.Uin.  Houston 

imcciKil.  K  tv.  4^  made  Berrys  own  22  morning,  evening  articles  which  he  claimed  libelled  him,  „  £/>--/'  .i 

^  corporations  weekly  newspapers  as  well  as  ^  his  motives,  and  his  methods.  Charge,  of  Civic  Corruphon 

stance.;  limited tu'  °*her  periodicals  and  book  publishing  and  The  World,  in  its  answer,  denies  Hoi-  Evidence  published  by  the  Houston 

enterprises.  Many  of  the  Berry  way’s  charges  and  says  that  in  publishing  (Texas)  Press  formed  the  basis  of  a 
In  tome  .u  t-  ij  papers  passed  into  their  hands  from  those  the  articles  it  did  so  without  malice  Grand  Jury  report,  completed  Feb.  3. 

itwi:  rtf  ti,»  TT  M’  c  'hc  hold-  Rothcrmcre,  who  acquired  them  towards  the  plantiff  and  for  the  best  citing  419  indictments  returned  against 

as  littG  ae  on  the  death  of  Lord  Northcliffe.  interests  of  the  citizens  of  Tulsa.  proprietors  of  gambling  games,  houses  of 

wc  to  be  thrfirst  ^  The  central  office  of  the  new  Rother-  *  -  prostitution  and  bootleggers  in  Houston. 

W  Scrinns  Tnm^Xv  ^d  it  e'nterprises  will  be  in  London  where  NEW  SPACE  BEGGARS  The  report  charged  that  law-enforcing 

LviVltsTa,  ft  r  ^  indenture  the  publisher  now  controls  the  Londo,i  _  officers  of  Houston  knew  of  the  existence 

to  te^!  million  doHarl'*'”"  '  Implement  Dealer.  Bro.dca.t  Free  Pub-  ‘il!™’.!.. 


NEW  SPACE  BEGGARS 


proprietors  of  gambling  games,  houses  of 
prostitution  and  bootleggers  in  Houston. 
The  report  charged  that  law-enforcing 
officers  of  Houston  knew  of  the  existence 


As  sfafed  .’r.  tu..  »  r  circulations  among  the  largest  in  the  '  ...  „  rrcsss  invesngauon  naa  aireaoy 

issue  nr/;  e/i  ^  ?  advcrtisements  of  the  world.  The  new  corporation  is  to  be  hcity  on  Farm  Equipment  resulted  in  the  voluntary  closing  of  main 

to  r;!,Sbur,/.hrcoSfJiT*fori"S  WM  Pinof'al  Service."  Th' Grmd  Jury 

o^-for  itiooe.  L'rC 

is^to*b?rorstiIl5Ts"a^ory5nne?'S  ImpTeS  DeSers^^S^^^^^^  businSs  mlSen  ‘ 

peffield.’HSfNoSfc'-'^'o’rr';  FINANCIAL  ADVERTISING  WEEK 

The  advertisement  also  states:  “Con-  Be?lW  now  have‘Yhe  minc^^^^  telligencer,  carry  a  line  at  the  top.  “We  The  International  .Advertising  Associa- 

sohdated  income  of  the  E.  W.  Scripps  mo^ of  Zose  Hties  appreciate  your  placing  our  name  tion  will  observe  Ftrancial  Advertising 

PPs  most  01  tnose  cities.  on  your  mailing  list.  Thanks.”  Week  beginning  Feb.  27.  . 


.  ^1  _.ni  n  J  111.0^  activities  and  protected  them. 

Implement  Dealer.  Broadca.t  Free  Pub-  j^e  Press’s  investigation  had  already 


licity  on  Farm  Equipment 


resulted  in  the  voluntary  closing  of  many 
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KEY  TO  CONSUMER  BUYING  ABILITY 


Statistical  Rating  of  Illinois  Counties  and  Cities  for  Products 
of  General  Appeal,  in  Six  Major  Classes  of  Quality 
and  Cost — An  Original  Simplified  and 
Tested  Formula  from  Basic  Data 


By  NELSON  H.  SEUBERT 

Copyright,  1928,  by  Editor  &•  Publisher  Company.  All  rights  are  re¬ 
served  and  U’anting  is  given  that  reproduction  of  these  results,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  without  written  permission  of  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  will 
constitute  copyright  infringement. 


BUYING  POWER  ANALYZED  BY  PRODUCT 
CLASSES  FOR  ILLINOIS 


Nota:  Ficurra  below  represent  percentafea  of  U.  S.  total  carried  out  to  four 
places:  To  use,  mark  off  four  places  and  insert  decimal  point. 


Counties  in  bold 

face  capitals-^Cities 

in  capitals  and  lower 

case 

CL  No.  1 

CL  No.  2  CL  No.  3  CL 

No.  4  CL  No.  5  CL 

No.  6 

ILLINOIS  . 

64018 

69525 

75033 

80540 

86047 

96225 

ADAMS  . 

515 

492 

469 

446 

423 

381 

yuincy  . 

340 

350 

359 

368 

377 

337 

ALEXANDER  . 

209 

193 

178 

162 

146 

167 

Cairo  . 

136 

134 

132 

130 

128 

157 

BOND  . 

126 

107 

87 

67 

48 

32 

BOONE  . 

121 

111 

99 

87 

74 

55 

BROWN  . 

73 

60 

48 

35 

22 

12 

BUREAU  . 

345 

314 

282 

251 

220 

86 

CALHOUN  . 

63 

52 

40 

28 

17 

7 

CARROLL  . 

170 

156 

143 

129 

115 

29 

CASS  . 

158 

154 

150 

146 

142 

69 

CHAMPAIGN  . 

522 

511 

500 

491 

479 

436 

Champaign 

172 

195 

219 

243 

266 

242 

Urbana  . 

100 

101 

101 

101 

102 

91 

CHRISTIAN  . 

344 

316 

288 

261 

232 

138 

CLARK  . 

165 

137 

109 

80 

52 

57 

CLAY  . 

138 

114 

OO 

65 

41 

72 

CLINTON  . 

189 

162 

136 

no 

83 

// 

COLES  . 

303 

284 

263 

24t} 

226 

147 

Mattoon  . 

132 

137 

142 

147 

152 

94 

COOK  . 

33537 

4044S 

47359 

54270 

61181 

77716 

Berwvn  . 

198 

261 

325 

389 

452 

577 

Blue  Island  . 

129 

156 

183 

209 

236 

301 

Chicago  . 

29266 

35106 

40946 

46786 

52626 

66835 

Chicago  Heights  .. 

200 

209 

218 

227 

236 

298 

Cicero  . 

592 

682 

773 

863 

953 

1209 

Evanston  . 

480 

668 

856 

1043 

1231 

1570 

Forest  Park  . 

128 

153 

177 

201 

226 

287 

Harvey  . 

102 

116 

131 

145 

159 

200 

Maywood  . 

137 

162 

187 

212 

237 

299 

Oak  Park  . 

587 

857 

1127 

1397 

1667 

2127 

CRAWFORD  . 

182 

159 

137 

114 

91 

80 

CUMBERLAND  ... 

99 

80 

61 

41 

22 

18 

DE  KALB  . 

261 

253 

244 

236 

?.?7 

153 

DE  WITT  . 

168 

163 

158 

153 

148 

67 

DOUGLAS  . 

164 

148 

132 

116 

100 

67 

DU  PAGE  . 

482 

619 

/:)0 

892 

1028 

1198 

EDGAR  . 

206 

181 

157 

133 

108 

79 

EDWARDS  . 

73 

59 

45 

31 

17 

19 

EFFINGHAM  . 

154 

129 

105 

80 

35 

38 

FAYETTE  . 

203 

164 

126 

88 

49 

44 

FORD  . 

134 

123 

113 

103 

92 

42 

FRANKLIN  . 

634 

582 

529 

478 

425 

126 

W  est  Frankfort  . . . 

102 

101 

100 

99 

98 

25 

FULTON  . 

382 

329 

276 

225 

171 

98 

Canton  . 

93 

86 

78 

70 

63 

31 

GALLATIN  . 

99 

79 

60 

40 

20 

11 

GREENE  . 

192 

167 

143 

119 

94 

31 

GRUNDY  . 

151 

138 

125 

112 

99 

54 

HAMILTON  . 

122 

97 

72 

47 

22 

14 

HANCOCK  . 

226 

195 

165 

135 

104 

56 

HARDIN  . 

63 

51 

39 

26 

14 

11 

HENDERSON  . 

80 

67 

54 

41 

28 

12 

HENRY  . 

401 

374 

347 

321 

293 

165 

Kewanee  . 

172 

167 

162 

157 

152 

84 

IROQUOIS  . 

277 

240 

202 

166 

129 

86 

JACKSON  . 

320 

288 

255 

224 

192 

104 

Murphvsboro  . 

106 

99 

91 

83 

76 

39 

JASPER  . 

124 

99 

75 

50 

25 

14 

JEFFERSON  . 

224 

190 

157 

123 

89 

63 

Mount  Vernon  . . . . 

92 

86 

81 

75 

69 

45 

JERSEY  . 

100 

87 

73  ■ 

59 

46 

32 

JO  DAVIES  . 

176 

155 

135 

115 

94 

37 

JOHNSON  . 

93 

/o 

57 

39 

21 

10 

KANE  . 

982 

1122 

1263 

1403 

1543 

1128 

.Aurora  . 

385 

446 

507 

568 

629 

458 

Elgin  . 

322 

378 

434 

490 

546 

397 

KANKAKEE  . 

405 

384 

361 

340 

318 

240 

Kankakee  . 

169 

182 

195 

208 

221 

161 

KENDALL  . 

80 

71 

62 

53 

44 

24 

KNOX  . 

413 

410 

407 

406 

402 

291 

Galesburg  . 

231 

256 

281 

306 

331 

237 

LAKE  . 

781 

844 

906 

970 

1032 

2040 

W^aukegan  . 

213 

250 

288 

325 

362 

721 

LA  SALLE  . 

821 

804 

787 

770 

753 

520 

La  Salle  . 

125 

133 

140 

147 

154 

104 

Ottawa  . 

108 

121 

133 

145 

158 

106 

Streator  . . . . 

134 

135 

137 

138 

139 

94 

Counties  in  bold  face  capitali 

1 — Cities  in  capitals  and  lower 

case 

CL  No.  I  CL 

No.  2  CL 

No.  3  CL 

No.  4  CL 

No.  5  CL 

No.  • 

LAWRENCE  . 

171 

151 

132 

112 

92 

106 

LEE  . 

. .  241 

226 

211 

197 

182 

91 

LIVINGSTON  ... 

..  321 

301 

281 

260 

240 

107 

LOGAN  . 

..  240 

221 

202 

183 

164 

141 

Lincoln  . 

108 

106 

104 

101 

99 

85 

McDonough  ... 

..  226 

201 

176 

151 

126 

88 

McHENRY  . 

..  293 

288 

283 

278 

273 

107 

McLEAN  . . 

..  622 

013 

603 

594 

584 

478 

Bloomington  .... 

..  282 

310 

338 

366 

394 

319 

MACON  . 

..  633 

644 

654 

666 

676 

580 

Decatur . 

..  490 

323 

555 

587 

620 

531 

MACOUPIN  . 

..  522 

492 

461 

432 

402 

82 

MADISON  . 

. .  1027 

1033 

1039 

1044 

1051 

561 

.Alton  . 

..  244 

259 

275 

290 

305 

161 

Collinsville  . 

97 

96 

95 

94 

93 

48 

Granite  City  . . . . 

..  170 

189 

208 

227 

246 

126 

MARION  . 

..  327 

296 

265 

234 

203 

112 

Centralia  . 

..  125 

126 

128 

130 

131 

69 

MARSHAL  . 

118 

104 

90 

75 

61 

37 

MASON  . 

134 

120 

107 

93 

79 

74 

MASSAC  . 

..  106 

89 

72 

54 

37 

22 

MENARD  . 

93 

82 

71 

59 

48 

17 

MERCER  . 

..  150 

132 

114 

95 

77 

27 

MONROE  . 

..  102 

89 

75 

61 

48 

18 

MONTGOMERY  .. 

..  373 

328 

284 

239 

194 

no 

MORGAN  . 

272 

249 

226 

203 

180 

152 

Jacksonville  . 

..  140 

139 

139 

138 

137 

117 

MOULTRIE  . 

..  123 

104 

86 

67 

48 

28 

OGIE  . 

..  218 

200 

182 

163 

145 

76 

PEORIA  . 

. .  1061 

1105 

1147 

1190 

1234 

1264 

Peoria  . 

..  762 

852 

942 

1031 

1121 

1148 

PERRY  . 

. .  193 

170 

147 

124 

101 

63 

PIATT  . 

..  127 

116 

104 

92 

81 

70 

PIKE  . 

. .  210 

175 

140 

105 

70 

54 

POPE  . 

73 

58 

43 

27 

12 

12 

PULASKI  . 

...  117 

104 

90 

76 

63 

20 

PUTNAM  . 

62 

52 

43 

33 

23 

7 

RANDOLPH  _ 

. . .  232 

203 

175 

146 

117 

91 

RICHLAND  . 

...  no 

92 

74 

33 

37 

23 

ROCK  ISLAND  . 

. . .  912 

894 

876 

858 

841 

493 

East  Moline  .... 

96 

88 

81 

73 

65 

38 

Moline  . 

. . .  302 

311 

320 

328 

337 

195 

Rock  Island  .... 

355 

360 

365 

370 

375 

219 

SAINT  CLAIR  .. 

. . .  1281 

1276 

1270 

1264 

1260 

526 

Belleville  . 

. . .  244 

257 

270 

283 

296 

119 

East  Saint  Louis 

. ..  643 

674 

704 

734 

765 

309 

SALINE  . 

. . .  361 

326 

292 

257 

222 

98 

SANGAMON . 

. . .  954 

1006 

1058 

1101 

1163 

878 

Springfield  . 

. . .  598 

669 

741 

812 

883 

663 

'  "hrena,. 


This  chart  shows  the  relative  variation  of  the  State  of  Illinois  above  or  below 
the  United  States  average  for  cities  of  10,000  or  more  population,  cities  of  lew 
than  10,000  and  rural  population  and  the  entire  State  of  each  merchandising  claw. 
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BUYING  POWER  ANALYZED  BY  PRODUCT 
CLASSES  FOR  ILUNOIS 


(Continued  from  page  14) 


Counties  in 

bold  face  capitals — Cities  in 

capitals 

and  lower 

cate 

CL  No.  1 

CL  No.  2  CL 

No.  3  CL 

No.  4  CL 

No.  5  CL 

No.  6 

SCHUYLER  ... 

....  103 

86 

69 

52 

35 

33 

SCOTT  . 

....  /o 

66 

57 

47 

38 

40 

SHELBY  . 

....  231 

192 

153 

114 

75 

29 

STARK  . 

78 

69 

60 

51 

42 

15 

STEPHENSON  . 

....  328 

313 

298 

283 

268 

251 

Freeport  . 

....  188 

199 

210 

221 

232 

216 

TAZEWELL  ... 

....  352 

334 

315 

298 

280 

146 

Pekin  . 

....  120 

125 

130 

135 

140 

68 

UNION  . 

....  157 

130 

103 

75 

48 

32 

VERMILION  ... 

.  792 

777 

762 

748 

733 

453 

Danville  . 

....  340 

368 

396 

423 

451 

273 

WABASH  . 

....  113 

100 

87 

74 

61 

26 

WARREN  . 

....  175 

160 

146 

132 

117 

85 

WASHINGTON 

....  142 

119 

96 

73 

50 

37 

WAYNE  . 

....  176 

141 

106 

71 

36 

34 

WHITE  . 

....  156 

127 

99 

70 

41 

28, 

WHITESIDE  ., 

....  315 

292 

270 

248 

225 

202 

WILL  . 

....  870 

890 

909 

929 

949 

608 

Joliet  . 

400 

487 

573 

659 

746 

466 

WILLIAMSON  . 

....  590 

535 

480 

427 

372 

143 

Herrin  . 

....  118 

119 

121 

123 

124 

40 

Marion  . 

97 

98 

100 

101 

102 

34 

WINNEBAGO 

....  948 

968 

987 

1008 

1028 

941 

Rockford  . . . . , 

....  706 

773 

841 

908 

975 

890 

WOODFORD  . 

159 

149 

139 

129 

119 

55 

CENSORS  ADVERTISING 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  re¬ 
cently  issued  three  orders  restraining  ad¬ 
vertisers  from  falsely  representing  their 
products.  The  Union  Woolen  Mills 
Company,  of  Racine,  Wis.,  was  ordered 
to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  word  “mill” ; 
James  J.  Bradley  &  Co.,  have  been  or- 
Jl^cd  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  word 
‘English”  on  soaps  not  manufactured  in 
England,  and  the  National  Fruit  Flavor 
Company,  Inc.,  was  prohibited  from 
usmg  the  words  “grape”  or  “grape 
squeeze”  on  beverages  not  containing 
grape  juice. 


WEARS  DRESS  OF  NEWSPAPERS 
AT  ADVERTISING  BALL 


MODEL  PLANE  CONTEST 
TO  PROMOTE  AVIATION 


Thirty-four  Papers  Join  with  American 
Boy  and  Airplane  Model  League  of 
America — Winner  of  American  Con* 
test  to  Be  Given  Trip  to  Europe 


Dress  made  of  newspapers  worn  by 
Miss  Emmie  Henry  at  recent  elab¬ 
orate  advertising  ball  given  by 
students  of  Brenau  College,  Gaines¬ 
ville,  Ga.  Miss  Henry  represented 
the  Charlotte  Observer.  Leading 
papers  of  24  states  were  advertised 
by  the  students. 


SEEKING  BILLBOARD  TAX 


Thirty-four  newspapers  have  joined  the 
National  Aeronautics  Association  and  the 
American  Boy  Alagacine  and  this  month 
are  launching  an  ambitious  project  to 
teach  Young  America  the  elementary 
principles  of  aeronautics  through  the 
building  aiKl  flying  of  model  airplanes. 

Griftith  Ogden  Ellis,  editor  of  the 
.American  Boy,  summarizes  the  project  as 
follows ; 

The  principal  instrument  through  which 
newspapers  and  magazines  hope  to  accom¬ 
plish  their  purpose  is  the  Airjflane  Model 
League  of  America,  an  organization  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  National  Aeronautic  .Asso¬ 
ciation  and  headed  by  Commander 
Richard  E.  Byrd  and  William  B.  Stout. 
The  League,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
newspapers  and  magazines,  will  issue, 
w  ithout  charge  to  any  boy  or  girl,  a 
membership  card  and  button.  Member¬ 
ship  entitles  the  holder  to  buy  airplane 
model  parts  at  cost  from  the  League,  to 
use  the  League’s  question  and  answer 
service  without  charge,  and  to  enter  any 
airplane  model  contest  sanctioned  by  the 
N.  A.  .A. 

Besides  offering  this  service,  the  pub¬ 
lications  concerned  are  publishing  14  air¬ 
plane  model  articles,  telling  how  to  build 
the  various  types. 

.As  soon  as  the  newspapers  finish  these 
construction  articles,  which  will  run  each 
week,  they  will  conduct  a  local  airplane 
model  contest  and  will  pick  two  winners, 
whom  they  will  send  to  Detroit.  Here, 
on  June  29-30,  will  take  place  the  Na¬ 
tional  -Aeronautic  Association’s  official  in¬ 
door  and  outdoor  national  contests.  -A 


New  York  Measure  Would  Levy  Five 
Cents  Per  Square  Foot 

A  scheme  to  tax  all  highway  adver- 

uooi  aiiu  ouiuoor  iiaiiuiiai  v-uiiicsis.  .-v 

seriouslv  considered  in  the  New  York 


state  legislature  with  a  bill  sponsored  by 


ducted  at  the  same  time.  These  contests 
involve  $3,000  in  cash  prizes,  198  medals. 


Poughkeep-  'nu  he  oS  N.^r 
s.e.  This  bill  would  impose  a  tax  of  hve  immediately  following  the  national 
cpts  a  sq^re  foot  on  all  advertising  winners  will  go  to  En¬ 
signs  and  billboards  visible  from  state  Hamburg,  sec- 

highways.  A  recent  survey  taken  in  the  ^  ^  L.  A.,  to  compete 

state  discb^s  that  there  are  at  present  ^^j^j^it  in  London,  Paris  and  Geneva, 
some  3,a00,000  square  feet  of  si^  liable  of  the  scale  model  contest 

to  tax.  u •  L  1  t.  -t.  will  be  sent,  together  with  a  parent,  to 

-Another  bill  which  also  has  the  en-  p„ii,^er  Air  Races  at  Los  -Angeles, 
dorsement  of  Col.  -';cderick  Stuart  ^hese  trips  are  being  offered  by  the 
Greene,  state  commissioner  of  public  A^merican  Boy  and  .lero  Digest  Maga- 
wwks,  and  the  ofticial  backing  oi  the  . 

state  highway  depapment,  would  pro-  “  newspapers  and  magazines  that  are 
hibit  the  erection  of  any  sifps  on  any  associated  in  the  project  include  the 
state  highway  which  contain  information  American  Boy.  Aero  Digest.  Chicago 
regardmg  the  physical  or  traffic  condi-  Tribune.  Detroit  News,  New  York  Tele- 
tions  thereon  The  state  de^rtment  pro-  Cleveland  News,  Buffalo  Nezvs. 

poses  to  erect  a  series  of  official  signs  to  phU.Mphia  Record,  .Mimieapolis  Jour- 
warn  of  cuiwes,  crossings  and  other  con-  Des  Moines  Register,  Columbus  Dis- 
ditions  vital  to  motorists.  The  Depart-  Tolede  News-Bee,  Seattle  Times. 

nwnt  desires  to  eliminate  commercial  U'^hmgton  Post.  Miheaukee  Leader, 
advertisers  from  incorporating  such  Syracuse  Herald,  Harrisburg  Telegraph. 


information  in  their  signs,  much  of 
which  has  been  found  to  be  misleading. 


Albany  Ez'ening  News,  Portland  (Me.) 
Ez'ening  Express  and  Press  Herald, 
Youngstown  (O.)  Vhtdicator,  Tacoma 
BUILDING  NEW  PLANT  (Wash.)  News-Tribune,  Chattanooga 

Work  is  now  under  way  on  a  new  ("renn.)  News,  Macon  ((ja.)  Telegraph, 
home  for  the  Vancouz>er  (Wash.)  Ez/e-  South  Bend  (lnd.)_  Tribune,  IVisconsin 
nmg  Columbian  at  Tenth  and  Broadway,  State  Journal,  Reading  (Pa.)  Times,  Fall 
the  heart  of  the  retail  district.  The  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News,  Honolulu 
building  will  'be  100  feet  by  100  feet,  of  Star-Bulletin,  Watertozon  (N.  Y.)  Times, 
which  the  Columbian  will  occupy  all  Springfield  (O.)  Sun,  Paterson  (N.  J.) 
except  50  by  60  feet  which  will  be  used  Press-Guardian.  Palm  Beach  Post,  Rich- 
for  stores.  The  building  is  of  concrete,  mond  (Ind.)  Palladium,  IVebster  (Mass.) 
steel  and  glass  construction  and  the  work  Ez’ening  Times,  Sweetwater  (Tex.)  Re- 
of  pouring  concrete  is  now  under  way.  porter,  Abilene  (Kan.)  Chronicle. 

The  newspaper  will  occupy  its  new  quar- 


DAILY  RUNS  AUTO  SHOW 

Birmingham  News  and  Age  Herald 
conducted  an  automobile  show  at  the 
municipal  auditorium  during  this  week. 
The  same  papers  recently  completed  a 
beauty  school,  with  Madame  Ida  Chernoff 
in  charge,  which  George  C.  Diggers,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  described  as  successful. 


ters  on  April  15  of  this  year.  Herbert  J. 
Campbell  is  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Columbian. 


WEEKLY  PUBUSHER  ARRESTED 


CAUFORNIA  MERGER 

-Announcement  is  made  that  the  Fwa/io 
(Cal.)  Morning  Delta  and  the  Visalia 
Times  will  be  merged  with  the  issue  of 
March  1,  under  the  name  of  the  Times- 


PRINTS  SUNDAY  PAPER 

The  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus  Leader 
is  now  printing  a  Sunday  edition.  The 
paper  was  incorrectly  attributed  to  Iowa 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


J.  H.  Wendler,  publisher  of  the  Hialeah  Delta.  Morley  Maddox,  general  man- 
(Fla.)  Herald,  a  weekly,  was  bound  ager  and  publisher  of  the  Times,  will  be 
over  to  the  Federal  grand  jury,  Feb.  11,  general  manager  of  the  merged  papers, 
under  a  $5,000  bond  on  charges  of  Both  papers  are  long  established  publica- 
sending  defamatory  matter  through  the  tions,  the  Delta  having  been  founded  in 
mails.  He  was  arrested  on  a  warrant  1856.  Its  recent  publisher  has  been 
sworn  out  by  postoffice  inspectors.  'The  Charles  A.  Whitmore,  now  private  sec- 
basis  of  the  charge  was  an  article  con-  retary  to  Gov.  C.  C.  Young  of  California, 
cerning  H.  H.  Bright,  associate  of  Glenn.  Mr.  Whitmore  will  continue  his  interest 
H.  Curtiss  in  development  projects  in  in  the  papers.  M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Co., 
South  Florida.  Inc.,  will  represent  the  new  paper. 
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SCREAMS  OF  CARRANZA’S  DAUGHTERS 
LIVE  IN  NEWS  MAN’S  MEMORY 


Ralph  Turner  Recalls  Assassination  of  Former  Mexican  Presi¬ 
dent  and  How  His  Body  Was  Brought  Home — An 
Amusing  Lem  Parton  Tale 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 


First  of  a  new  Editor  &  Pubusher  series  under  tfte  general  heading 
"Extraordinary  Men;  by  Virtue  of  Our  Craft.” 


"DUDYARD  KIPLING  in  his  story 
“A  Matter  of  Fact,”  places  three 
newspaper  men  on  shipboard  for  a  long 
voyage,  and  then  says  of  them : 

“Three  ordinary  men  would  have  quar¬ 
relled  through  sheer  boredom  before  they 
reached  Southampton.  We,  by  virtue  of 
our  craft,  were  anything  but  ordinary 
men.” 

Because,  you  remember,  the  three  Kip¬ 
ling  newspaper  men  told  “a  large  per- 


and  handed  him  a  clipping.  Captain 
Prendeville,  retired,  and  well-known  Chi¬ 
cago  man,  had  been  struck  by  an  auto¬ 
mobile  the  night  before  and  his  condition 
was  serious.  The  news  had  evidently 
come  into  the  office  late.  The  number 
of  the  car  was  given,  but  not  the  name 
of  the  owner. 

“Who  owns  the  car?”  asked  the  city 
editor.  “Get  us  the  story.” 

Parton  found  that  the  car’s  owner  was 
Sidney  Clark.  Mr.  Clark  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  Chicago  society  of  that  day. 
It  made  the  story  hot.  Parton,  who  had 
thought  he  was  on  a  routine  assignment, 
felt  better  about  it  now. 

He  hastened  to  a  telephone  and  got 
the  Qark  home.  Mr.  Qark  was  not  in. 
Yes,  Mrs.  Qark  was  there.  Who  was 
this  speaking?  A  reporter  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune?  Just  a  moment  please. 
Then  a  woman’s  voice,  one  of  culture 
and  refinement. 

“Yes?” 

Parton  told  her  that  Captain  Prende- 


heightened  further  when  we  were  told 
that  the  president  had  been  shot  by  an 
unknown  assassin  during  the  night. 

“They  brought  his  body  back,  to 
Mexico  City.  It  was  between  four  and 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning.  I  was  among 
a  few  of  the  corps  of  American  corre¬ 
spondents  who  marched  with  the  soldiers, 
when  the  body  in  a  casket  under  a  dust- 
stained  flag  was  brought  back  home, 
u-  haze  of  early  dawn  in  the  been  rim  over  Wthe  'ciark 'car  the  story  that  seemed  now  in  his  grasp, 

high  plateau  of  Mexico  City  cast  an  ^  serious  condition.  Could  Certainly  sqmethmg  was  going  on  behind 


they  were  comfortably  seated  upstairs  in 
a  small  cozy  den. 

“Where  is  Mr.  Qark?”  he  began. 

“Oh,”  said  Mrs.  Qark,  “I  haven’t  heard 
from  him,  yet.  Not  since  he  ran  over 
the  Captain.  But  I  suppose  you  know 
all  about  the  blonde  woman,  don’t  you? 
You  see,  Mr.  Qark  ...” 

“Do  you  understand,”  Parton  inter¬ 
rupted,  ‘that  I  am  a  reporter  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  That  you  are  talking 
for  publication.  “Of  course  I  do," 
laughed  Mrs.  Clark.  “I  do  so  hope  you 
get  a  good  story.  Put  it  on  the  front 
page,  won’t  you?  And  would  you  like 
my  picture?”  Mrs.  Qark  paused. 

“But  you  want  to  hdar  about  Mr. 
Clark’s  blonde  friend  don’t  you?”  she 
continued.  “I  know  all  about  her.” 

Behind  him  beyond  a  heavy  velvet 
drape,  Parton  thought  he  heard  someone 
moving.  For  a  moment  he  wondered  if 
he  had  been  trapped,  had  been  allowed 
to  come  to  the  house,  where  forcible 
measures  were  to  be  taken  to  suppress 


Ralph  Turner 


Lemuel  Parton 


centage  of  the  tales  of  the  world,  the  39 
that  cannot  be  told  to  ladies,  and  the  one 
that  can”  and  followed  these  with  “niore 
personal  histories  of  adventure  and  things 
seen  and  reported,  until  the  “first  mate, 
who  had  seen  more  than  us  all  put  to¬ 
gether,  but  lacked  words  to  clothe  his 
tales  with,  sat  open-mouthed  far  into  the 
dawn.” 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  hear  many 
groups  of  newspaper  men  telling  their 
adventures,  and  I  have,  therefore,  an 
understanding  of  the  first  mate’s  wonder. 
Many  a  time  have  I  sat  open-mouthed 
while  newspaper  men  loosed  their  vivid 
memories,  and  stories  sparkled  out, 
clothed  in  the  colorful  words,  born  of 
having  lived  them.  Some  of  these  stories 
are  pleasant ;  others  tinged  with  horror : 
some  amuse ;  while  others  sadden.  .\11 
of  them  flame  brightly  in  the  memories 
of  the  tellers,  and  so  all  of  them  are 
easily  told  and  are  easy  to  hear.  Though 
years  have  passed,  these  stories  seem  as 
yesterday  to  the  men  who  lived  them. 

As  Ralph  .Turner,  manager  of  the 
southwest  divisioo  of  ilhe  United  Press, 
sits  at  his  desk,  he  can  still  hear, 
wierdly  and  piercingly  echoing  down 
the  years,  the  shrill  screams  of  Carranza’s 
daughters  as  the  body  of  their  father, 
the  assassinated  Mexican  president,  was 
brought  home  on  a  creaking  caisson  be¬ 
neath  a  dirty  federal  flag.  This  was 
about  eight  years  ago;  but  it  might  have 
been  only  last  Monday,  judging  from  the 
way  I  heard  Turner  tell  it  the  other 
day. 

Like  most  newspaper  men.  Turner  has 
a  fondness  for  fhe  dramatic.  The  over¬ 
throw  of  Venustiano  Carranza  had  all 
the  color  and  drama  possible  in  a  Latin 
American  revolution,  which  is  saying  a 
great  deal. 

“You  may  remember,”  Turner  began, 
“Carranza  was  strongly  entrenched  as 
president  of  Mexico  in  1920.  Then 
Obregon  began  his  revolution.  Gathering 
his  forces  together  in  the  north,  the 
Obregon  army  finally  converged  on 
Mexico  City. 

“Because  Carranza  seemed  so  firmly 
established,  his  sudden  flight  toward  Vera 
Cruz  was  all  the  more  theatrical  than  it 
would  have  been  had  those  in  the  capital 
realized  it  must  come.  Left  behind  in 
Mexico  City  was  Carranza’s  most  trusted 
general  and  a  fair  sized  army. 

“Why  had  Carranza  fled?  The  ques¬ 
tion  stirred  the  imagination,  and  we  news¬ 
paper  men  who  were  trying  to  answer 
it,  thrilled  to  the  mystery,  which  was 


eerie  shadow  over  the  small  guard  of 
ragged  and  dirty  federal  troops.  Saffron 
dust  from  the  tramping  feet  choked  and 
stifled.  One  by  one  the  stars  were  paling 
as  day  broke  but  we  still  passed  by 
ominous  shadows.  We  might  be  march¬ 
ing  ourselves  into  some  ambushed  death, 
was  a  thought  that  crossed  the  imagina¬ 
tive  mind. 

“As  we  reached  Carranza’s  palace,  a 
tall  window  opening  on  to  a  Spanish 
balcony  was  suddenly  flung  wide.  The 
yellow  light  from  within  flashed  across 
our  path.  Framed  by  the  window  stood 
the  two  daughters  of  the  murdered  presi¬ 
dent.  We  halted.  They  looked  on  the 
scene,  silent  for  one  awful  moment.  Set 
in  such  monstrous  silence,  the  momentary 
tableau  was  ghastly  and  uncanny. 

“Then  the  quiet  was  shattered  by  two 
shrill  screams.  Hysteria,  it  was.  We 
realized  that  soon  enough.  The  moment 
passed.  But  still  even  today  I  can  hear 
those  piercing  shrieks,  just  as  they  cut 
the  purple  dawn  of  a  Mexican  morning 
so  many  years  ago.” 


A  less  sorrowful  tale  is  told  by  Lemuel 
Parton,  special  writer  for  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Press  Association.  It  is  laid  in 
Chicago  on  a  dull  Sunday  afternoon. 

Lem  was  batting  away  at  his  type- 


Mrs.  Clark  tell  who  was  driving  the 
car  ? 

“I  suppose,”  she  replied,  “it  was  Mr. 
Qark.”  There  was  a  flutter  of  a  laugh. 
“I  have  been  expecting  this.  So  it’s 
Captain  Prendeville,  eh?  How  is  the 
poor  fellow?  Ha,  ha,  ha!” 

Parton  gasped. 

“Mrs.  Qark,”  he  said,  “Maybe  yau 
didn’t  hear  me.  Captain  Prendeville  is 
in  a  very  serious  condition.  He  may  die. 
It  was  your  car  ...” 

“Oh  yes,”  came  back  the  voice,  I 
heard  you. 

“Poor  old  Captain  Prendeville.  So  he’s 
dying  is  he?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  was  sure 
Sidney  would  do  it.” 

Suddenly  it  flashed  over  Parton’s  mind 
that  he  was  probably  talking  to  a  woman 
who  had  become  unstrung  by  tragedy. 
He  felt  certain  something  had  happened 
at  the  Clark  home  that  his  newspaper 
would  be  interested  in  knowing.  He 
asked  permission  to  come  out  and  inter¬ 
view  Mrs.  Qark  in  her  home,  and  the 
permission  was  cheerfully  granted.  Not 
long  afterwards  he  was  driving  up  the 
long  driveway  to  the  Qark  estate  and  he 
was  greeted  by  Mrs.  Clark  who  invited 
him  upstairs,  where,  she  said,  “we  can 
be  quiet.  Where  you  can  tell  me  all 
about  it.  Where,  if  you  wish,  we  may 


writer,  in  the  city  room  of  the  Chicago 

Tribune,  typing  out  nothing  in  particular,  have  some  tea,  or  a  cocktail.” 

It  might  have  been  poetry  or  a  letter  to  Parton  hadn’t  expected  such  gracious 
his  best  girl.  This  was  some  years  ago.  treatment.  But  a  cocktail  is  a  cocktail. 
The  city  editor  came  over  to  his  desk  He  didn’t  begin  asking  questions  until 


CRITIC’S  DAUGHTER  PRECOCIOUS  PIANIST 


Thirteen-months-old  Joan  Taylor,  daughter  of  Deems  Taylor,  composer  and 
former  New  York  W arid  music  critic,  has  been  whistling  and  singing  for  some 
weeks,  carrying  tunes  with  no  parental  assistance.  Recently  she  picked  the 
first  phrase  of  a  tune  from  the  piano  with  two  fingers. 


that  curtain.  There  were  whispering 
voices.  Movement.  Steps. 

Mrs.  Qark  sprang  from  her  chair. 
“This  has  gone  far  enough,”  she  said 
She  broke  into  a  hysterical  laugh  that 
set  the  top  of  Parton’s  scalp  tingling. 
Then  she  moved  over  behind  him  and 
threw  back  the  curtain. 

Seated  at  a  long  Flemish  table  at  a 
room  the  curtain  had  hidden  sat  about 
a  dozen  men  and  women.  They  joined 
Mrs.  Qark  in  laughing. 

Parton  stood  confused  in  front  of  them. 
“I’m  sure  I  don’t  see  the  joke,”  he 
said. 

“Isn’t  he  funny?”  shouted  someone 
from  the  table. 

“So  that’s  a  reporter  is  it,  let  me  have 
a  look,”  another  laughed. 

“I  thought  reporters  wore  uniforms.” 
“Yes,  where’s  his  uniform?” 

“We  want  to  see  your  uniform.” 

“Oh,  he’s  incognito.” 

Could  he  be  in  an  insane  asylum?  Was 
this  the  D.  T.’s?  Parton  had  had  two 
cocktails. 

“Rut  your  automobile,”  he  stammered. 
“Captain  Prendeville  is  dying  .  .  .  Mr. 
Qark  ...” 

Just  then  a  door  opened  downstairs. 
“There’s  Sidney  now,”  cried  Mrs. 
Qark,  still  laughing  heartily.  She  went 
to  the  hallway,  then  ran  lightly  down 
the  stairs. 

When  she  came  back  the  laughter  had 
gone  from  her  eyes.  She  walked  right 
over  to  the  reporter, 

“I  want  to  apologize  to  you,”  she  de¬ 
clared.  “You  must  think  we  arc  all  ab¬ 
solutely  insane.  But  I  think  I  can  ex¬ 
plain  it  all  to  you. 

“You  see  this  is  our  wedding  anniver¬ 
sary.  Sidney  is  a  great  practical  joker. 
Last  year  he  had  someone  telephone  and 
say  he  was  a  reporter,  who  wanted  to 
get  my  side  of  a  story  about  a  Monde 
woman.  I  thought  your  coming  here 
was  just  another  hoax.  I’m  so  sorry. 
Will  you  forgive  us?” 

“But  Captain  Prendeville  .  .  .”  be¬ 
gan  Parton. 

“Yes?  .  .  .  Won’t  you  have  another 
drink?”  interrupted  Mr.  Qark,  brushing 
past  his  wife,  and  thrusting  a  glass  into 
the  embarrassed  reporter’s  hand. 

“And  another  .  .  .  ? 

“Ring  for  John,  someone.  Let’s  open 
a  bottle  of  champagne.” 

It  was  some  time  later  that  Lemuel 
Parton,  young  reporter,  woke  up  in  his 
own  bed.  He  doesn’t  know  to  this  day 
how  he  got  there.  And  to  this  day,  the 
city  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  doesn’t 
know  whose  car  struck  Captain  Prende¬ 
ville.  Fortunately,  the  captain  wasn’t  as 
seriously  injured  as  at  first  had  been 
supposed,  and  the  story  went  easily  into 
hell  box. 

It  is  the  only  story  that  Parton  has 
ever  set  out  to  get  that  he  has  allowed 
to  be  suppressed. 

TULSA  WORLD  PWCE  UP 

The  price  of  the  Sunday  editions  of  the 
Tulsa  World  has  been  increased  to  10 
cents  a  copy,  from  five  cents.  The  Daily 
Oklahoman,  of  Oklahoma  City,  is  die 
only  other  Sunday  newspaper  in  Okla¬ 
homa  selling  for  10  cents  a  copy. 
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FIRST  in  TOTAL  ADVERTISING  VOLUME 


FIRST  in  GAIN 


FIRST  in  IMPORTANT  CLASSIFICATIONS 


HE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  in  January  published  2,600,688  agate  lines  of 
advertising,  868,310  lines  more  than  any  other  New  York  news¬ 
paper. 

The  Times  gained  120,214  lines  over  January  of  1927 — a  greater 
gain  than  that  recorded  by  any  other  New  York  newspaper,  morning  or 
evening. 

In  important  classifications  The  Times  published  a  far  greater 
volume  than  any  other  New  York  newspaper: 

AGATE  LINES 
205.886 
82,136 
10,938 
15,100 
95,320 
7,044 
26,810 
400,394 
372,250 
14,912 
9,364 
1,476,646 
72,914 
40,376 
V25,386 
46,486 
638,702 
7,466 
116,750 
70,992 
283,480 
25,544 
193,140 

*  Times  leads  in  the  morning  field  only. 

**Times  leads  all  publications  of  the  world. 


Automobile  Display . 

Amusements . 

Art . 

Building  Material . 

**Books  and  Periodicals. . . . 

Church  Notices . 

Deaths,  fisc . 

•Dry  Goods . 

••Financial . 

•Hotels  and  Restaurants. . . 

•Legal . . . 

Local  Display . 

Men’s  Wear .  . 

Musical  Instruments . 

•Miscellaneous  Display. . . . 

Newspapers . 

National . 

•Public  Service . 

Resort  and  Travel . 

••Rotogravure . 

••Real  Estate . 

Schools  and  Colleges . 

Women’s  Specialty  Shops 


The  New  York  Times  leadership  in  some  important  classifications 
over  any  other  New  York  newspaper  was:  Automobile  Display, 

20,220  lines;  Books  and  Periodicals,  34,916  lines;  Deaths,  &c.,  17,386 
lines;  Dry  Goods,  63,776  lines;  Financial,  179,524  lines;  Local  Dis¬ 
play,  435,788  lines;  National,  89,876  lines;  Rotogravure,  33,832 
lines;  Real  Elstate,  125,090  lines;  Women’s  Specialty  Shops,  43,708 
lines. 

Net  paid  sale:  Weekdays  over  400,000  copies, 
Sundays  over  700,000, 

(Slip  N^ui  fork  ®tmp0 

Advertising  in  The  New  York  Times  is  kept  at  a  high 
level  through  careful  censorship,  which  excludes  mis¬ 
leading  and  otherwise  objectionable  announcements. 
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HOW  SMALL  CITY  PUBLISHERS  CAN  AID 
NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS  OUTLINED 

Facing  Keen  Competition  for  National  Appropriations,  Dailies 
May  Get  Additional  Business  by  Constructive  and  Aggres¬ 
sive  Sales  Propaganda,  Special  Declares 

By  C.  F.  AYLWARD 

Vice-President,  Fralick,  Bates  &  Aylward,  Inc. 


TT  was  Emerson  who  said, — “Nothing 
great  was  ever  achieved  without  en¬ 
thusiasm.” 

The  publisher  of  the  small  city  daily  is 
obviously  dependent  on  the  growth  of  his 
city  for  any  greater  success  than  he  now 
enjoys,  and  by  the  same  token  the  city’s 
growth  depends  in  a  large  measure  upon 
the  enthusiasm  shown  by  the  publisher  of 
its  leading  newspaper. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  outline  here  the 
duties  of  the  publishe'"  of  a  small  city 
daily.  He  knows  what  his  local  conditions 
arc, — politically,  socially,  commercially 
and  geographically,  and  will  naturally 
“cut  his  garment  according  to  his  cloth.” 
He  knows,  and  feels  keenly,  the  fact  that 
he  has  a  mission,  and  that  there  is  a  very 
definite  place  in  the  community  for  his 
publication. 

He  realizes  the  advantages  of  selling 
his  constituency  on  the  necessity  and  the 
value  and  advantage  to  them  of  a  daily 
newspaper. 

He  knows  from  long  experience  that  it 
must  be  published  along  broad,  progres¬ 
sive  lines;  that  its  editorial  policy  must 
be  frank  and  unafraid,  because  when  he 
takes  his  stand  for  a  cause,  or  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  that  he  believes  is  right,  not  every 
one  will  agree  with  him,  but  he  can,  and 
does,  expect  every  one  to  respect  him, — 
and  they  will,  if  he  stands  “four  square” 
before  the  community,  and  plays  the  game 
open  and  above  board. 

.^nd  when  from,  let  us  say,  a  group  of 
1000  subscribers,  he  receives  $5,000  a  year 
revenue  for  subscriptions,  he_  can  con¬ 
sider  his  obligation  to  them  is  fulfilled 
when  he  gives  them  a  good  newspaper,  a 
paper  that  is  in  every  sense  representative 
and  fearless. 

But  what  of  his  obligation  to  that  other 
very  important  source  of  revenue, — the 
national  advertiser, — a  small  number  of 
whom  using  his  paper  regularly,  equal 
that  $5,000  annually? 

Now  do  not  think  that  I  believe  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  of  a  trade  marked  piece  of  mer¬ 
chandise  should  be  placated,  or  even 
humored,  but  custom  and  competition 
have  forced  us  to  do  a  lot  of  things  that 
we,  at  one  time,  did  not  think  necessary. 

Just  as  the  manufacturer,  in  this  hand 
to  mouth  buying  age,  has  been  forced  to 
ship  small  orders  by  express  and  parcel 
post,  so  must  publishers  of  small  city 
dailies  realize  that  there  is  keen  compet- 
tion  for  every  cent  of  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser’s  appropriation,  and  that  there  are 
many  mediums  other  than  his  particular 
publication  in  which  this  money  can  be 
spent  to  advantage.  Anyone  who  has 
ever  solicited  national  advertising  realizes 
this  only  too  well. 

Any  publisher  who  feels  that,  because 
he  has  the  only  paper  in  the  city,  he  is 
going  to  get  all  the  national  linage  that 
it  is  possible  to  get,  is  due  for  a  big  dis¬ 
appointment.  He  may,  and  does,  get  the 
advertising  of  concerns  who  feel  that  they 
have  to  have  some  publicity  in  his  city, 
but  there  is  additional  business  that  can 
be  directed  to  a  city  and  to  a  newspaper 
only  by  some  constructive,  aggressive 
propaganda. 

In  other  words,  the  publisher  in  order 
to  have  and  to  hold  his  volume  of  national 
lineage  must  watch  his  step,  and  help 
in  many  ways  not  heretofore  thought 
necessary,  to  make  that  advertising  prof¬ 
itable  to  the  fellow  who  pays  for  it. 

One  of  these  ways  is  to  have  his  local 
solicitor  fully  posted  on  how  nationally 
advertised  merchandise  is  sold,  whether 
through  jobbers  and  by  the  efforts  of  the 
jobbers’  salesmen,  or  by  the  advertisers’ 
own  specialty  men  who  solicit  business 
from  the  retailer  for  delivery  through  the 
jobber,  or  who  sell  direct  to  the  trade,  or 
sell  by  either  of  these  methods  through  an 
established  broker  working  out  from 
some  centrally  located  point. 

This  knowledge  will  enable  the  solicitor 
to  talk  in  language  that  the  grocer  or 


druggist,  for  example,  will  understand, 
and  in  this  way  his  sales  talk  will  be  in¬ 
teresting,  because  the  trade  marked  goods 
are  such  an  important  item  in  a  progres¬ 
sive  retailer's  stock. 

If  possible,  the  solicitor  should  know, 
in  a  general  way,  about  the  relative  protit 
on  advertised  trade  marked  goods,  and 
merchandise  sold  in  bulk  or  package  and 
not  advertised, — lie  should  know  about 
jobbers’  private  brands,  where  and  how 
they  fit  into  a  retailer’s  stock,  and  why. 

He  should  know  what  kind  of  mer¬ 
chandise  is  easily  salable  in  his  territory, 
particularly  in  relation  to  price,  style 
and  quality. 

He  should  be  able  to  combat,  by  good, 
sound,  carefully  thought  out  argument, 
the  stock  complaint  of  the  old  time  re¬ 
tailer  that  “there  is  not  enough  profit  in 
selling  the  advertised  lines.”  and,  that 
equally  old  standby, — “the  advertiser  can¬ 
not  force  me  to  sell  his  goods.” 

He  should  know,  also,  what  space  is 
required  to  get  adequate  attention  for  any 
specific  article  that  his  customer  wants  to 
advertise  in  connection  with,  or  to  sup¬ 
plement.  the  manufacturer’s  own  advertis¬ 
ing.  He  should  be  ever  alive  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  educating  the  retailer  to  the 
advantages  to  him  of  co-operating  with 
the  manufacturer’s  advertising  at  the  time 
that  advertising  is  appearing  locally,  and, 
above  all  else,  he  should  absolutely  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  power  and  ability  of  his  own 
medium  to  produce  results. 

If  the  publisher  lets  it  be  known  that 
his  office  is  to  be  headquarters  for  all  out 
of  town  travelling  .salesmen,  it  will  Tierp 
a  lot.  and  this  evidence  of  progressiveness 
is  going  to  be  broadcast  far  and  wide  by 
every  man  who  has  been  courteously  and 
helpfully  received  by  the  oublisher. 

In  cities  of  40,000  and  50.000  and  up. 
the  regulation  “route  list”  of  retail  gro¬ 
cers  and  druggists  has  become  common 
practice,  and  in  the  smaller  cities,  if  the 
publisher  will  only  collect  on  an  8^2  by 
11  sheet  a  few  interesting  facts  about  his 
city. — just  such  information,  for  example, 
as  is  contained  in  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Market  Guide, — information  that 
will  show  him  at  a  glance  the  possibilities 
of  the  market,  and  enable  him  to  judge 
about  what  volume  of  business  he  ought 
to  get  out  of  it, — it  will  be  appreciated 
hv  any  good  salesman  who  has  a  spark 
of  enthusiasm  in  his  make-up. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  jobbers, 
and  the  names  of  buyers  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  circular  and,  if  possible, 
the  names  of  all  retailers  in  important 
lines. 

This  circular  should  not  be  considered 
as  a  competitor  of  any  booklet,  pamphlet, 
or  other  piece  of  printed  matter  issued 
by  the  local  Giamber  of  Commerce  or 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

MR.  PUBLISHER: 

A  special  edition  brings 
under  one  roof  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  in¬ 
terests  of  your  city.  Aside 
from  the  revenue  it  pro¬ 
duces,  it  adds  prestige  to 
your  paper,  promotes  good 
will  and  creates  new  adver¬ 
tisers. 

May  we  send  a  repre¬ 
sentative,  without  obligation 
on  your  part,  to  outline  a 
plan  for  your  consideration. 


John  B.  Gallagher  Co. 
45  West  45th  Street 
New  Yerk  City 


Board  of  Trade,  as  it  is  planned  to  fill  an 
entirely  different  need.  It  should  be 
worded  in  such  a  W'ay  that  it  is  first  of  all 
an  advertisement  for  your  paper, — with 
the  information  matter  in  it  made  so  in¬ 
teresting  and  of  sufficient  value  that  the 
salesman  will  send  it  in  to  "the  big  boss” 
at  headquarters. 

The  publisher  who  is  enthusiastic  about 
his  city,  and  equally  enthusiastic  about 
his  paper,  will  do  well  to  transmit  that 
enthusiasm  to  the  sources  from  which  it 
is  possible  to  attract  added  revenue  to  his 
publication,  and  some  such  methods  as  are 
here  outlined  can  be  used  to  his  great  ad¬ 
vantage. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  many 
publishers,  and  to  work  with  and  for  a 
number  of  them,  and  it  has  been  my  ex¬ 
perience  that  their  success  financially  can 
be  measured  largely  by  the  thoughtful,  in¬ 
telligent  and  enthusiastic  effort  they  put 
back  of  activities  such  as  this. 


PLAN  JOINT  MEETING 


Texas  and  Arkansas  Press  Groups  to 
Gather  in  Texarkana 

Texas  and  .Arkansas  newspaper  men 
will  assemble  in  Texarkana,  the  border 
line  city  of  the  two  states,  on  May  24 
and  25  for  a  joint  convention,  it  was 
decided  following  a  meeting  of  the 
executive  committees  of  the  two  press 
associations  recently  in  Texarkana. 

The  tentative  program  arranged  by 
the  members  of  the  associations  will  end 
on  May  26  with  an  excursion  from 
Texarkana  to  Mena  and  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.,  so  delegates  to  the  meeting  here 
may  attend  the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  convention  in  Memphis,  sched¬ 
uled  during  the  last  week  of  May. 


WISCONSIN  PRESS  TO 
USE  MINNESOTA  PLAN 


Vote  to  Affiliate  with  Gopher  Field 
Secretaries — Meredith  Talks  at 
Annual  Meeting — Officers 
Re-Elected 


The  W'isconsin  Press  association,  at 
its  annual  meeting  held  in  Milwaukee 
Feb.  9,  10  and  11,  voted  to  expend  $1,200 
for  affiliation  with  the  field  secretary 
plan  conducted  by  the  Minnesota  Press 
association. 

Sam  Haislet,  the  Minnesota  associa¬ 
tion’s  field  secretary,  told  of  the  benefits 
Uiat  had  accrued  to  the  organization  since 
it  adopted  the  plan,  declaring  that  adver¬ 
tising  rates  had  been  increased,  the  free 
publicity  evil  materially  curbed  and  mod¬ 
ern  business  methods  introduced  in  the 
form  of  systems  of  cost  accounting  and 
bookkeeping.  By  killing  one  bill  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Minnesota  legislature 
the  Minnesota  newspapers  were  saved 
more  than  $200,000,  he  said. 

President  John  A.  Kuypers  of  the  De 
Pere  Journal-Democrat,  Secretary  Louis 
Zimmermann  of  the  Burlington  Standard 
Democrat  and  Vice  President  Merlin 
Hull  of  the  Black  River  Falls  Banner- 
Journal  were  re-elected. 

The  outstanding  social  feature  of  the 
session  was  a  dinner  and  dance  given  by 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  in  its  own  dining 
hall  and  auditorium.  During  the  dinner  an 
eight-page  illustrated  tabloid  newspaper, 
called  the  Fog  Horn,  and  edited  by  John 
R.  Wolf,  the  Journal’s  columnist,  was 
presented  to  each  guest. 


An  indication  of  the  strength  of 

The  TOLEDO  BLADE 

as  an  Advertising  medium,  is  shown  by  the  volume 
of  Automobile  and  Accessory  Advertising,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  other  Toledo  newspapers. 

During  the  year  1927,  the  Total  Volume  of  Automo¬ 
bile  Advertising  carried  by  the  BLADES — 
was  1,065,852  lines. 

This  is  239^67  Lines  More  Auto¬ 
mobile  Advertising  Than  the  Total 
of  All  the  Other  Toledo  Newspapers 
— Daily  and  Sunday  Combined. 

The  BLADE  also  has  a  substantial  lead  in  every 
other  classification  of  Advertising. 

The  Circulation  of  the  BLADE  is  now  128,000  Net 
Paid  per  day.  This  is  the  largest  circulation  in  the 
history  of  the  BLADE.  The  latest  statement  of  our 
nearest  contemporary  is  92,476. 

The  BLADE  is  First  in  Toledo  from  every  standpoint 


New  York  Chicego  Detreit  Bo.ton  Philadelphia  San  Franci^o 
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The  T  win  Pony  Autoplate 

Machine 

No  machine  of  ours  gives  greater  satisfaction  than  this.  It 
is  handy,  swift,  and  economical.  Its  operation  requires  little 
effort,  and  its  output  is  phenomenal. 


The  plates  of  the  TWIN  PONY  AUTOPLATE  are 
splendid  printers.  When  delivered  by  the  machine  they  > 
are  ready  for  press, — shaved,  trimmed,  cold,  and  dry. 

Mr.  John  Thompson,  publisher  of  the  Minneapolis  Daily 
Star  writes  us:  ‘‘It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  in  a  test 
of  the  Twin  Pony  Autoplate  a  few  days  ago  we  produced 
32  plates  in  8  minutes.’' 

Among  other  users  of  this  machine  are  the  Denver  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  the  Beaumont  Enterprise,  the  Indianapolis 
Times,  the  Canton  Repository,  the  Canton  Daily  News, 
and  the  Long  Beach  Press  Telegram. 

Price  f.o.b.  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  $8750. 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 

501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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SUCCESS  OF  MANY  PAPERS  BASED 
USE  OF  PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


ON 


Veteran  Tells  Debt  Journalism  Owes  to  Photo-Engravers’  Art 
— Pulitzer,  Collier,  Ochs  Recognized 
^  Its  Value 


By  STEPHEN  H.  MORGAN 
Reprinted  from  “Achievement” 

(Copyright  American  Photo-Engravers  Association) 


REPORTERS  WRITE  PLAY 

Milton  S.  Mayer  and  George  Morgen- 
stern,  both  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  and 
juniors  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  are 
the  authors  of  “The  House  That  Jack 
Built,”  a  play  selected  from  10  submitted 
for  the  1928  Blackfriars’  show  at  the  uni¬ 
versity.  Mayer  is  campus  correspondent 
for  the  Herald  and  Examiner  and  Mor- 
genstern  is  attached  to  the  sporting  staff. 


READING  EAGLE  PASSES  60 

The  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle  passed  ib 
sixtieth  birthday  on  Jan.  It  has  had 
but  three  editors  in  that  period,  the 
present  editor,  Albert  N.  Burkholder 
having  held  his  position  22  years. 


TJ^HAT  photo-engraving  has  achieved 
^  in  promoting  journalism,  chiefly  by 
way  of  the  newspaper,  is  what  the  present 
writer  should  know  something  about,  for 
he  was  around  at  the  wedding  of  the 
camera  and  the  newspaper  press.  He  has 
witnessed  the  photo-mechanical  progeny 
resulting  from  this  union  multiply.  While 
rocking  the  cradle  of  many  of  them  he 
‘has  seen  some  grow  strong  and  prosper 
while  others,  alas,  have  gone  into  that 
long  sleep  which  knows  no  awakening, 
this  being  one  case  where  only  the  de¬ 
servedly  fit  survive  the  test  of  time. 

While  sounding  the  praises  of  the 
marvelous  and  mysterious  art  of  photo-en¬ 
graving  we  should  not  neglect  recording 
here  what  it  has  done  for  the  newspaper ; 
for  let  us  keep  in  mind  this  little  observed 
fact,  that  the  newspaper  is  the  chief 
source  of  our  education  after  we  leave 
school.  W'^e  read,  on  the  average,  300 
words  a  minute.  Multiply  this  figure  by 
the  number  of  minutes  we  spend  daily  in 
scanning  the  newspaper  and  we  will  un¬ 
derstand  how  we  become  newspaper 
educated.  Further  we  find  that  pictures, 
the  universal  language,  will  influence  our 
minds  quicker  and  more  convincingly 
than  the  type  we  scan.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  paper  or  magazine  utilizing  the  photo- 
engraver’s  skill  most  fully  is  the  one  with 
the  largest  circulation. 

Kindly  permit  an  old  man  to  recall 
some  instances  within  his  observation, 
where  pictures  became  the  life  blood  of 
publications  and  without  them  they  would 
not  have  survived:  the  New  York  World 
was  dying  when  Joseph  Pulitzer,  by  put¬ 
ting  himself  in  debt  for  $148,000,  on  May 
10,  1883,  purchased  it  from  Jay  Gould. 
Ten  months  later  Col.  John  A.  Cockerill, 
his  managing  editor,  suggested  that  “cuts” 
be  tried  as  a  circulation  raiser.  This 
was  done  in  March,  1884,  and  proved  to 
be  the  most  popular  hit  ever  made  by  a 
newspaper  up  to  that  time.  Within  the 
year  after  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  purchase  of  the 
VVorld  the  circulation  had  climbed  100,000 
copies  and  the  debt  to  Gould  was  paid. 
In  1911  Mr.  Pulitzer  died  leaving  an 
estate  of  $30,000,000. 

While  the  circulation  of  Pulitzer’s  New 
York  World  increased  in  a  phenomenal 
manner  James  (jordon  Bennett’s  Herald, 
supposed  to  be  impregnable  in  prestige, 
constantly  dropped  until  Bennett  offered 
a  prize  to  anyone  within  the  office  who 
would  suggest  a  remedy.  A  member  of 
the  staff  wrote  this:  “Why  not  illustrate 
the  Herald?”  Bennett  gave  this  man  and 
his  family  a  trip  to  Europe  and  a  hand¬ 
some  purse  for  their  expenses.  I  was 
engaged  to  put  pictures  in  the  paper  in 
a  limited  manner,  but  sufficient  to  save 
the  Herald’s  life. 

John  R.  McLean  had  built  up  the 
Cincinnati  Inquirer  until  its  prestige  and 
influence  was  nation  wide.  To  get  into 
the  metropolitan  field  he  bought  the  New 
York  Morning  Journal  from  Albert 
Pulitzer.  The  Inquirer  did  not  use 
illustrations  at  that  time,  so  McLean’s 
business  manager  decided  that  the 
Morning  Journal  could  dispense  with 
them ;  on  the  latter’s  order  the  art  and 
engraving  departments  were  eliminated. 
When  the  canny  McLean  heard  this  he 
wired  for  me,  apologized  for  the  bad 
judgment  shown  by  his  business  manager 
and  then  poured  out  the  most  eloquent 
commendation  of  the  power,  value  and 
future  of  newspaper  illustrations.  If  his 
words  (with  profanity  properly  deleted) 
could  be  reprinted  here  no  higher  tribute 
could  be  paid  to  the  necessity  and  desir¬ 
ability  of  photo-engraving 

When  William  R.  Hearst  bought  the 
Journal  from  McLean  he  just  increased 
further  and  further  the  use  of  pictures 
until  his  Evening  Journal  led  in  circula¬ 


tion  the  newspapers  on  this  continent. 

The  future  historian  of  newspaper 
achievement  in  illustration  and  printing 
will  give  great  praise  to  the  strides  made 
by  the  Chicago  newspapers  during  the 
World's  Exposition  of  1893.  Leading 
were  the  Inter-Ocean  and  Herald;  the 
first  through  its  cartoons  in  color  demon¬ 
strated  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  draw 
cartoons  on  stone,  to  be  printed  litho¬ 
graphically  as  was  then  done  by  Puck 
and  Judge. 

Peter  Fenelon  Collier  was  a  struggling 
publisher  with  vision  to  see  in  photo-en¬ 
graving  the  means  to  bring  his  Collier’s 
Weekly  before  the  greatest  number  of 
people.  His  example  has  been  followed 
by  many  successful  publishers  since. 
What  Adolph  S.  Ochs  accomplished  with 
the  New  York  Times  is  one  of  the  mar¬ 
vels  of  our  day.  Sunday  supplements, 
illustrated  by  photo-engraving,  were  the 
most  valuable  features  he  employed  to 
attract  readers.  Had  he  dropped  these 
supplements  at  any  time  his  paper  would 
have  fallen  in  circulation  much  faster 
than  it  had  risen. 

Examples  might  be  multiplied  of  how 
this  art  of  the  photo-engraver  has  revolu¬ 
tionized  the  publishing  business,  bringing 
fortunes  to  those  who  have  used  it  wisely. 
The  success  John  Brisbane  Walker  made 
of  the  Cosmopolitan  magazine  through 
what  was  then  considered  an  extravagant 
employment  of  photo-engraving. 

It  might  be  stated  in  passing,  that  it 
was  undoubtedly  the  photo-engraver’s 
skill  and  the  promptness  by  which  timely 
topics  came  to  be  illustrated  and  published 
that  caused  the  Sunday  newspapers  to  fill 
the  place  once  occupied  in  popular  esteem 
by  the  slow  moving  wood  engraved 
weeklies.  Just  as  publications  like  the 
Ladies  Home  Jourttal  have  interfered 
with  the  staid  old  Century  magazine, 
which  brought  the  art  of  the  wood  en¬ 
graver  to  its  zenith  it  is  true  and  pity 
’tis,  ’tis,  true,  that  the  camera  will  never 
be  superseded  by  a  manual  method  of 
preparing  illustrations  for  the  printing 
presses.  The  marriage  of  the  camera 
and  the  printing  press  being  a  happy  and 
prosperous  one  it  is  probable  there  will 
Ik*  no  divorce. 


CANADIAN  PRODUCTION  UP 

Canadian  mills  produced  186,721  tons 
of  newsprint  in  January,  as  compared 
with  161,724  in  1927,  and  shipped  186,829 
tons,  as  compared  with  158,8^  in  1927, 
according  to  figures  just  issued  by  the 
News  Print  Service  Bureau.  United 
States  mills  fell  off  to  119,525  tons  pro¬ 
duction  as  compared  with  135,395  in  1927, 
with  shipments  at  114,211  tons  against  the 
1927  total  of  130,973. 


ECUADOR  PAPER  CLOSED 

The  government  of  Ecuador  has 
suppressed  La  Union  Manabita,  Ecuador¬ 
ian  daily,  because  of  its  objections  to  the 
leasing  of  the  match  monopoly  to  a 
Swedish  syndicate. 


EXHIBITS  MANUSCRIPTS 

R(.>bert  Williams,  president  of  the 
Paterson  (N.J.)  Morning  Call,  exhibited 
a  collection  of  documents  and  printings 
ranging  from  clay  cuneiform  blocks  of 
2400  B.  C.  to  modern  art  printings  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
occupancy  of  the  new  Call  building.  The 
e.xhibition  was  made  up  from  Mr. 
Williams'  own  collection. 


ALSACE  PAPERS  SUPPRESSED 

Four  publications  in  German  have  been 
suppressed  in  Alsace,  accused  of  carrying 
on  separatist  propaganda. 
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50  YEARS  AS  PUBLISHER 

VV.  lister  Watson  recently  celebrated 
his  fiftieth  anniversary  as  publisher  of 
the  Kennebunk  (Me.)  Star,  weekly,  by 
issuing  a  24-page  edition.  It  was  the 
largest  edition  of  the  paper  ever  printed. 
Mr.  Watson  is  still  actively  in  charge 
of  the  paper. 


MEDIUM 
PRICED 
HOUSE  PLANS 

The  building  seaison  will 
soon  be  on 

The  International 
Syndicate 

Features  Since  1899 

Baltimore,  Md. 


For  ninety-six  years  The  Kalamazoo  Gazette  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  with  this  territory,  aiding  in  its  development  and  serving 
the  interests  of  all  of  its  people.  This  policy  has  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  attain  the  position  of  the  ONE  newspaper  to  completely 
cover  Southwestern  Michigan. 

The  Kalamazoo  Gazette 

is  the  only  newspaper  published  in  the  city  of  Kalamazoo — 
midway  between  Chicago  and  Detroit. 

It  serves  a  territory  as  rich  in  commercial  and  industrial  pos¬ 
sibilities  as  is  Kalamazoo  itself.  Thickly  populated,  covered 
with  a  network  of  good  roads  and  electric  lines,  this  entire 
area  offers  returns  too  good  to  be  overlooked  in  any  compre¬ 
hensive  advertising  campaign. 

Present  Population  of  Kalamazoo.  68,000 

1927  Bank  Clearings . $305,470,996.00 

1927  Building  Permits . $2,223,046.00 

Building  in  last  five  years . $9,834,913.00 

The  Gazette  daily  net  paid  circu-^  Q  f  ^  ^ 
lation  for  3  months  ending  /  / 

Sept.  30,  1927 . LdUyO  9  I 

fThis  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  advertisements  featur-ll 
ing  the  principal  cities  of  the  Booth  Newspaper  Area.  Ir 
Watch  for  other  announcements  in  next  week's  issue.  Jl 

THE  BOOTH  PUBUSHING  CO. 

GraDd  Rapih  Press  Sagioaw  Daily  News  JacksoiCitizea  Patriot  Miske{oi  Chrtucle 
Flint  Daily  Journal  Kalamazoo  Gazette  Bay  City  Daily  Tunes  Ann  Arbor  Daily  News 


I.  A.  KLEIN,  atttrn  Rtisraaantativ 
SO  East  42nd  St,,  New  York 


J.  E.  LUTZ,  Watttrn  Raftratantativ* 
6  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
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If  Circulation  is  tKe  Key 

to  Mational  ana  Local  AaA)ertising 
—  and  it  is — 

Do  PuDusners  Pa^  EnougK  Attention 
to  Tneir  Circulation  Departments? 


When  competition  cuts  in,  it  hurts  principally  through 
circulation. 

When  a  publication  loses,  it  is  usually  through  circulation 
troubles. 

There  is  nothing  more  vital  to  a  publication’s  sustained  suc¬ 
cess  than  the  building  of  circulation  upon  a  basis  that  will 
endure  all  tests  of  investigation  and  of  time. 

A  newspaper,  if  it  will,  can  pioneer  for  its  community  and 
draw  trade  for  its  merchants  from  a  radius  impossible  with¬ 
out  the  newspaper’s  incomparable  influence.  Indeed,  if 
one  newspaper  does  not  assume  that  responsibility,  the  time 
comes  when  competition  forces  the  issue  at  sometimes  pro¬ 
hibitive  cost. 

All  circulation  costs  money,  but  the  costliest  by  far  is  the 
kind  that  does  not  stick. 

No  investment  can  yield  a  publisher  handsomer  returns  than 
a  permanent  circulation  manager  of  exceptional  ability  and 
sterling  character. 


(Reprinted  from  E.  Sr  P,  Year  Book.  January .  1928) 


E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

Established  1888 
Publishers’  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  DETROIT  KANSAS  CITY 

CHICAGO  ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Friday  evening  there  was  a  meeting 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Wasih 
in^on  Press  Association.  The  meeting 
will  be  addressed  by  M.  Lyle  Spencer 
president  of  the  University  of  Washing! 
ton,  and  former  dean  of  the  school  of 
journalism. 

Saturday  will  feature  separate  meetings 
for  both  the  daily  and  the  weekly  news- 
Sixteenth  Annual  New'spaper  Institute,  papers.  The  daily  newspapers  are  arrang- 
sponsored  by  the  school  of  Journalism  at  ing  their  own  program  under  the 
the  University  of  Washin^on,  Seattle,  leadership  of  J.  C.  Kaynor,  editor  of  the 
is  being  held  Feb.  16,  17  and  18.  The  in-  Ellensburg  Evening  Record. 
stitute  opened  Thursday  night  with  a  The  weekly  meeting  opens  Saturday 
smoker  at  the  Faculty  Alen’s  Club.  morning  with  an  address  by  Professor 

\  series  of  round  table  discussions  of  Robert  W.  Jones,  of  the  journalism  fac- 
problcms  that  confront  every  editor  ulty,  on  “Editorial  Subject  Matter.’’  E. 
started  the  Friday  morning  program.  The  L.  Skeel,  attorney  for  the  Washington 
topics  were :  .\  symposium  talk  on  “Ten  Press  Association,  will  discuss  legal  prob- 
Money  Getters,”  led  by  George  Allen,  lems  pertinent  to  the  editors, 
editor,  Toppenish  Review;  “A  System  of  The  Seattle  Daily  Times  was  to  enter- 
Filing  Mats  and  Cuts”  by  Thomas  Dobbs,  tain  the  publishers  and  their  wives  at  the 
publisher,  Snohomish  County  Tribune;  annual  banquet  Saturday  night. 

“Utilizing  Propaganda,”  led  by  Corydon  - 

Garrett,  editor,  Sumtter  Standard;  “Rais-  w.  R.  HEARST,  JR.,  ENGAGED 


PRESS  SENDS  RELIEF  TO  MINERS 


Northwest  Group  Holding  Three  Day 
Meeting  at  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  February  16-17-18 


Local  Experts  Favor 

the 

Akron  Beacon  Journal 


News  Tribune.  Articles  written  for  the 
page  are  first  submitted  to  the  English 
teacher,  with  the  writer  given  credit  for 
this  work,  and  the  story  forwarded  to  the 
editor  of  the  page.  Then,  after  publica¬ 
tion,  these  articles  as  well  as  others  on 
the  page,  are  studied  in  the  class  room. 

In  a  number  of  schools  press  clubs  have 
been  formed,  directed  by  a  student  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  and  each  article  copyread  by 
the  staff  before  being  submitted  to  the 


CHILDREN  FLOOD  DAILY 
WITH  SCHOOL  COPY 


High  Interest  Aroused  by  Duluth 
News  Tribune  Sunday  Page 
— ^Three  Prises 
Offered 


Keen  department  store  advertising 
managers,  who  live  and  work  right  in 
the  Akron  Market,  look  for  immediate 
returns  on  their  advertising  dollar. 

The  larger  part  of  that  dollar,  in  1927, 
was  spent  in  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal, 
which  carried  16.8%  more  department 
store  advertising  in  six  days  than  did 
the  second  paper  in  seven  days.* 

You  couldn’t  obtain  a  more  expert 
opinion  if  you  sent  your  secretary  to 
Akron  for  a  lengthy  study  of  the 
market. 

The  Akron  Beacon  Journal  is,  similarly, 
the  best  medium  for  your  sales  message 
to  the  Akron  Market. 


“Every  school  child  a  reporter — 25,000  News  Tribune, 
reporters  on  the  staff!” 

Such  is  the  byword  of  “The  Students’ 

News  Tribune,”  a  miniature  newspaper 
composed  of  a  page  of  articles  written  by 
children  in  Duluth  public  and  parochial 
schools,  which  has  met  with  such  suc¬ 
cess  that  it  has  become  an  outstanding 
feature  of  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Nexvs 
Tribune  Sunday  edition. 

Inaugurated  at  the  start  of  school  last 
September  by  H.  H.  Rachlin,  managing 
editor,  the  department  drew  such  a  flood 
of  copy  that  it  was  necessary  during  the 
second  week  to  place  a  restriction  of  3(X) 
words  on  the  length  of  stories  submitted. 

Many  weeks  sufficient  copy  is  offered  to 
fill  two  pages,  with  the  aggregate  contain¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  names,  unfolding  count¬ 
less  feature  stories,  and  providing 
hunches  for  dozens  of  pictures. 

When  introduced  the  Students’  News 
Tribune  offered  prizes  of  $1  each  for  the 
three  best  stories  weekly,  each  story  be¬ 
ing  judged  on  the  merits  of  a  regular 
newspaper  article,  the  manner  of  con¬ 
struction,  value  of  the  news  elements  in¬ 
volved,  means  of  development,  etc.  The 
response  was  instantaneous,  with  copy 
coming  from  as  low  as  the  fourth  grades 
to  the  highest  institution,  the  Normal 
college. 

Besides  the  added  incentive  of  a  cash 
reward,  each  student  submitting  an  item 
is  given  the  added  distinction  of  a 
“by-line.”  Also,  pictures  of  the  three 
prize  winners  are  printed  in  the  same 
issue  of  the  Students’  Tribune  in  which 
their  articles  appear. 

Introduction  of  the  students’  page  into 
many  schools  as  part  of  class  work  in 
English  rooms  has  been  one  of  the 
outgrowths  of  this  department  of  The 


Magazine  Sections 

Eight  or  Twelve  Page 
Ready-print  Sections. 

Individual  Page  Mats. 


Akron  Beacon  Journal 


Member  of  the  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities 

r  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 
Representatives 

^  New  York  Philadelphia 

Chicago  Lot  Angelet  San  Francisco  S 

*  Akron  Beacon  Journal  Department  Store  Linage  for  1927 — 2,978,665 
Second  Akron  Paper’s  Department  Store  Linage  for  1927 — 2,550,064 


NEA  Service,  Inc, 

1200  West  Third  Street 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


FACES  FROM  ALL  MAGAZINES 
MIXED  IN  THE  SAME  LINE  ON 
CONTINUOUS  COMPOSITION 
LINOTYPE  MODELS  25  AND  26 

( -“LINOTYPE-  ) 


Continuous  Composition  of 

MIXED  FACES  means  added  speed 
and  flexibility  on  all  kinds  of 
composition  and  extends  Lino¬ 
type  economy  to  include  many 
forms  of  intricate  composition 
heretofore  regarded  as  beyond 
the  range  of  any  machine. 


This  paragraph  demon¬ 
strates  mixing  of  faces 
on  Models  25  or  26. 
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E  D  I 

THE  GREAT  CIRCULATION  RACE 

HERE’S  a  new  whisper  along  Advertising  Row. 
Several  great  magazines  of  national  circulation, 
well  informed  men  are  saying,  having  reached 
the  end  of  their  desperate  efforts  to  gain  circulation. 
Certain  publications,  having  won  their  second  million 
of  circulation,  are  finding  it  as  uncomfortable  as  little 
Willie’s  fourth  piece  of  mince  pie.  They  do  not  dare 
to  increase  their  advertising  rates  drastically  and  per¬ 
emptorily  as  they  have  in  the  past,  even  though  the 
increased  circulation  is  presumably  worth  more  to 
advertisers  and  beyond  doubt  costs  the  publisher  real 
out-of-pocket  money  for  its  production.  The  increased 
circulation  revenue  cannot  be  stretched  over  more  than 
a  small  fraction  of  the  new  costs,  nor  can  expenses 
be  deeply  cut  without  danger  to  the  entire  structure. 

The  report  sounds  like  truth.  Similar  problems  of 
varying  dimensions  are  before  practically  every  grow¬ 
ing  publication  in  the  country,  but  the  difficulty  be¬ 
setting  the  magazines  under  discussion  is  magnified  by 
two  peculiar  conditions.  The  first  is  that  their  rates 
are  already  high,  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  in  compari¬ 
son  with  those  of  other  media.  The  second  is  that  the 
high  cost  of  their  space  and  their  contract  require¬ 
ments  make  the  money  commitment  for  their  use  a 
very  large  element  in  the  budgets  of  their  advertisers. 

Even  a  slight  percentage  increase  in  an  appropriation 
already  over  the  million  dollar  mark,  or  grazing  it, 
might  dislocate  the  entire  business  structure  of  a  great 
firm.  Production  costs  are  shaved  to  the  last  penny, 
sales  costs  calculated  to  decimals,  to  make  a  price  that 
will  sell  volume  at  a  small  unit  profit.  Advertising 
in  the  grand  manner  has  become  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  program,  to  create  and  hold  the  original  mar¬ 
ket,  to  forestall  and  to  meet  competition.  Costs, 
prices,  and  profits  are  delicately  balanced  and  profits 
suffer  immediately  if  costs  of  raw  material  or  services 
take  a  sudden  rise.  The  public  of  1928  is  not  so 
nonchalant  toward  increased  prices  as  it  was  a  few 
years  ago.  nor  so  tolerant  of  goods  scamped  to  main¬ 
tain  a  lower  price.  Competition  on  merit  is  keen  to¬ 
day  and  advertising  has  done  much  to  make  it  so. 
Manufacturers  endeavor  to  give  the  public  more  goods 
for  less  money,  and  the  rising  complaint  against  some 
magazines  is  that  while  they  increase  the  measure  of 
their  goods,  the  price  in  dollars  goes  up,  not  down. 

Obviously,  the  publisher’s  problem  is  like  that  of 
no  other  manufacturer — the  overwhilmiiig  /oluim.  of 
his  income  and  profit  is  derived  not  from  the  sale  of 
his  product,  circulation,  but  from  the  ^le  of  the  by¬ 
product — advertising.  No  one  quarrels  with  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  proposition.  The  fault  is  found  that  while 
other  manufacturers  are  seeking  and  finding  ways  to 
reduce  operating  costs,  the  publisher,  intent  princi¬ 
pally  on  mass  circulation,  has  attained  it  often  without 
regard  to  cost  or  unit  profit.  Advertisers  have  de¬ 
manded  and  rewarded  such  circulation  in  the  past 
without  close  examination  of  its  merits.  They  might 
continue  to  do  so  if  the  publisher  could  produce  it 
without  raising  the  price  of  the  by-product — a  difficult 
task  under  existing  formulas. 

A  natural  result  of  the  magazine  rate  dilemma 
should  be  the  diversion  of  a  new  flood  of  advertising 
to  daily  newspapers,  which,  with  some  exceptions,  have 
avoided  the  traps  of  mass  circulation  and  which  still 
have  a  comfortable  margin  of  expansion  in  their  rate 
structure.  Generally  speaking,  the  newspaper  business 
is  in  good  order.  It  can  use  the  expected  business 
calm  of  next  few  months  to  get  firmly  set  for  the  new 
advertising  that  1929  ought  to  bring. 


Suggested  abbreiiation  for  “Page  One — Must’’ 
Lindbergh. 

INTERESTING  AND  TRUE 

ERCHANTS  in  a  mid-western  city  recently 
resolved  to  establish  a  Shopping  News.  They 
informed  the  publishers  of  both  local  dailies. 
No  panic  followed.  Stores  had  been  buying  space 
too  cheaply  for  years  and  the  publishers  blandly  in¬ 
formed  them  that  if  store  money  was  available  to 
conduct  a  Shopping  News,  the  papers  no  longer  felt 
obligated  to  sacrifice  their  due  income.  Rates  hence¬ 
forth  would  be  so  much  an  inch  higher.  The  increase 
“took.”  The  Shopping  News  never  started.  Haec 
^abula  docet — 


Be  not  righteous  over  much;  neither  make 
thyself  over  wise:  why  shouldest  thou  destroy 
thyself?- — Ecclesiastes,  Vll;  16. 


NO  PANACEAS 

IF  you  want  to  start  a  group  of  editors  “milling,”  as 
they  say  in  Wild  West  yarns,  get  them  started  on 
press  agentry.  The  discussion  that  follows  will 
be  heartfelt,  but  it  will  also  be  without  beginning, 
end,  or  much  significance.  The  editor  who  tries,  as  most 
do,  to  treat  material  laid  on  his  desk  with  individual 
consideration  is  driven  to  desperation  by  the  daily- 
throng  of  uninvited  offerings.  Some  of  them  are  not 
unwelcome,  for  they  deal  with  activities  that  the  news¬ 
paper  under  its  unwritten  franchise  reports  fully  and 
willingly.  Others  are  more  or  less  frank  attempts 
by  manufacturers  to  increase  public  knowledge  and 
confidence  in  their  wares  by  subtle  references  in  the 
news  columns  on  the  editor’s  authority.  .\nd  others — 
well,  the  editors  don’t  often  refer  to  them  publicly, 
for  they  are  at  the  base  of  the  whole  evil  structure. 
They  are  the  pieces  brought  in  by  the  advertising 
staff  as  the  newspaper’s  quid  for  the  business  man’s 
quo  on  a  space  contract. 

One  editor  recently  suggested  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  enforce  the  1912  law  requiring  that  all 
advertising  matter  be  marked  as  such  on  the  printed 
page.  The  idea  is  ingenious,  if  not  new,  but  it  does 
not  bear  on  much  of  the  guff  that  comes  to  the  editor’s 
desk.  The  law  specifies  that  such  matter  as  the  pub¬ 
lisher  receives  pay  for  shall  be  marked  “advertising” 
or  signed  with  the  sponsor’s  name.  While  the  “write¬ 
ups”  that  some  publishers  unwisely  accord  to  local 
and  national  advertisers  as  an  unwritten  part  of  the 
advertising  contract  might  be  considered  paid  mat¬ 
ter,  much  of  the  publicity  material  received  and 
printed  by  newspapers  is  not  in  this  category. 

We  have  also  heard  the  suggestion  that  the  press 
agent  material  be  printed  as  received,  with  the  name 
of  the  authority  for  each  piece  plainly  stated.  This  at 
least  has  the  merit  of  unmasking  the  press  agent’s 
intended  deception,  if  any,  without  further  deception 
of  the  reader  by  marking  the  puffs  as  paid  advertising. 

Local  agreements  between  publishers  have  a  small 
but  devoted  following,  but  publishers  with  a  deep 
sense  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities  hesitate  to 
enter  editorial  agreements  with  their  competitors. 

The  editor  or  publisher  who  dares  on  his  own  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  apply  honest  news  standards  to  the 
entire  news  content  of  his  paper,  regardless  of  what 
the  opposition  does,  will  probably  lose  some  revenue 
while  establishing  his  policy,  but  he  is  gaining  neither 
revenue  nor  respect  when  he  prints  as  his  own  utter¬ 
ance  the  prejudiced  thought  of  another  man  seeking 
to  exploit  trusting  readers. 

Today’s  good  story  sells  tomorrow’s  papers. 

AVOID  BOTH  EXTREMES 

HE  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Independent  recently 
ended  a  two-year-long  experiment  by  consolida¬ 
tion  with  the  Union  and  Tribune.  It  was  a 
clean,  readable  and  intelligently  edited  paper,  holding 
to  the  best  canons  of  the  craft  w-ith  the  notable  excep¬ 
tion  that  crime  received  the  minimum  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  attention.  Its  financial  losses  were  considerable 
at  a  time  when  most  newspapers  were  making  fair 
profits,  and  the  future  for  its  capital  was  not  bright. 
We  doubt  that  there  is  any  moral  to  be  drawn,  but 
it  seems  obvious  that  a  newspaper  cannot  win  a 
wide  and  general  following  on  the  premise  that  news 
of  wrong-doing  is  of  minor  importance.  Sin  of 
various  dimensions  keeps  life  interesting  for  most 
people  and  curiosity  concerning  the  errors  of  others 
is  normal  and  insatiable.  That  aside,  the  newspaper 
which  shuts  its  pages  to  crime  ignores  no  small  share 
of  its  public  duty.  Newspapers,  hundreds  of  them, 
have  won  their  places  by  avoiding  both  extremes  of 
the  crime  news  philosophy. 


NEWSPAPER  CHAINS 

NNOUNCEMENT  that  Lord  Rothermere  plans 
a  new  gigantic  chain  of  newspapers  in  major 
cities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  compete  with 
the  chain  of  established  newspapers,  many  of  them 
former  Northcliffe  properties,  now  owned  by  the 
Berry  Brothers,  may  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new 
phase  of  syndicate  journalism.  The  chains  or  groups 
that  now  exist  in  England  and  America  are  all  the 
product  of  fairly  gradual  growth ;  none  of  them 
sprang  into  being  full  grown;  few  of  the  American 
chain  proprietors  envisioned  the  future  in  its  present 
proportions. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Hearst  newspapers,  which 
have  always  maintained  a  strong  central  organization, 
the  American  newspaper  groups  have  not  departed  far 
from  the  national  tradition  of  individualism.  In  most 
of  the  group  organizations  the  local  editor  or  man¬ 
ager  has  enjoyed  full  administrative  powers  and  at 
the  same  time  the  advantages  inherent  in  ability  to 
purchase  raw  materials  in  quantity  and  to  sliare  the 
advice  of  their  colleagues  in  other  cities. 

In  some  groups,  notably  the  Scripps- Howard  enter¬ 
prises,  the  individual  executive  is  encouraged  to  invest 
not  only  in  the  immediate  object  of  his  interest  but  in 
other  profitable  units  of  the  group.  In  this  group 
also,  editorial  and  business  office  autonomy  prevafl 
almost  100  per  cent.  Frank  E.  Gannett,  proprietor  of 
several  New  York  State  dailies,  when  adding  the 
Hartford  Times  to  his  holdings  a  few  weeks  ago, 
publicly  indicated  that  he  did  not  consider  himself 
the  proprietor  of  a  chain  of  newspapers;  rather  that 
he  was  financially  interested  in  a  number  of  good 
newspapers  whose  power  for  good  in  their  communities 
he  hoped  would  be  increased  under  his  ownership  and 
the  management  of  capable  newspaper  executives. 

Even  in  the  highly  centralized  Hearst  Newspapers, 
the  executive  management  places  few  reins  on  the 
shoulders  of  able  editors  and  managers.  General  poli¬ 
cies  are  laid  down  by  the  proprietor  and  by  his  central 
staff,  but  where  local  executives  are  meeting  local 
situations  satisfactorily  and  conducting  their  enter¬ 
prises  at  a  profit,  headquarters  finds  little  occasion  for 
interference. 

So  far  no  successful  American  publishers  or  finan¬ 
ciers  have  advanced  any  plan  for  creating  a  complete 
chain,  either  by  establishmer*  of  r“v/spapers  or  pur¬ 
chase  of  existing  properties.  The  Vanderbilt  chain 
of  a  few  years  ago  was  somewhat  of  this  nature,  but 
its  life  was  too  short  for  demonstration  of  any  new 
principles.  Rothermere  is  treading  tracks  familiar  to 
him  and  to  the  British  reading  and  investing  public, 
and  his  ample  resources  of  money  and  capable  men  re¬ 
move  much  of  the  experiment  from  his  project.  If  it 
is  imitated  in  this  country,  as  seems  not  improbable, 
the  promoters  will  have  to  hew  many  new  paths.  The 
newspaper  is  many  other  things  besides  a  commercial 
enterprise,  and  application  of  principles  learned  from 
the  operation  of  grocery  stores,  soda  fountains,  or 
hotels  is  not  likely  to  bring  journalistic  success. 


The  six  air-mail  contractors  ivho  reported 
a  profit  on  their  first  year’s  operations  need 
instruction  in  book-keeping.  Veteran  Post 
Office  accountants  never  report  profits. 


CRIME  PUBLICITY 

A  LANSING,  Mich.,  clergyman  condemns  the 
press  as  “conducive  to  the  increase  in  crime." 
He  contends  that  the  ill-effect  of  crime  stories 
on  the  minds  of  children  is  “incalculable.”  He  says 
“society  must  protect  itself  against  the  crime  purvey¬ 
ing  newspaper.” 

Three  of  the  most  notorious  murderers  of  the  year, 
Gray,  Hotelling  and  Hickman,  were  products  of 
Sunday  schools.  It  would  be  exactly  as  unfair  to 
say  that  these  degenerate  men  were  influenced  to  their 
criminal  careers  by  church  training  as  it  is  to  charge 
that  newspaper  reporting  of  crime  breeds  crii» 
Both  charges  would  be  absurdly  general.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  church  tends  toward  righteous  conduct 
The  influence  of  the  average  newspaper  is  also 
spiritual.  There  are  poor  examples  of  churches  and 
also  poor  examples  of  newspapers.  Crime  publicity 
is  much  too  complex  a  subject  to  be  dismissed  on 
any  simple  negative  doctrine. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


Elbert  F.  baker,  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  treasurer  of  the  Cleveland  Y.  M. 

C  A. 

Edward  H.  Butler,  publisher  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  A’ewj,  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  as  representative  of  the  'Fortieth 
New  York  State  District  at  the  National 
Republican  Convention  in  Kansas  City. 

Norman  E.  Mack,  publisher  of  the 
Buffalo  Times,  and  W.  J.  Conners,  Jr., 
publisher  of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express, 
have  been  appointed  members  of  a  special 
international  committee  which  is  to  work 
out  a  plan  for  development  of  the  Niagara 
frontier  on  a  broad  industrial  and  com- 
niercial  scale. 

E.  J.  Lynett,  owner  of  the  Scranton 
Times,  has  retired  as  president  of  the 
Dime  Bank  in  that  city.  R.  A.  Amerman 
has  been  named  to  succeed  him.  Mr. 
Lynett’s  son,  William  R.,  was  this  week 
elected  a  director  in  the  Traders’  Bank 
in  Scranton. 

'Frank  M.  O’Brien,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  and  Mrs.  O’Brien,  left  New 
York  on  Feb.  15  by  way  of  the  Southern 
route  on  a  five  weeks’  tour  of  the  West¬ 
ern  States.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O’Brien  will 
spend  most  of  the  time  in  California. 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business  manager  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  and  Mrs.  Friendly, 
left  New  York  on  Feb.  16  for  Quebec, 
Canada,  where  they  will  remain  at  the 
Chateau  Frontenac  for  about  a  week.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  IFriendly  will  view  the  Grand 
Carnaval  de  Glace  and  the  Grand  Bal 
Masque  which  are  held  late  in  February 
at  Quebec  and  form  the  climax  of  the 
Wintersport  season. 

Harry  C.  Milholland,  president  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Milholland,  is  on  a  vacation  trip  to  Hono¬ 
lulu. 

Theodore  T.  Ellis,  of  the  New  England 
Fibre  Blanket  Co.  and  former  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  IVorcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram-Gazette ,  is  on  a  tour  of  the 
Mediterranean  with  Mrs.  Ellis.  They 
will  visit  Spain,  Morocco,  Gibraltar, 
Naples  and  other  points. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OPHCE 

pHARLES  W.  ZERWECK,  advertis- 
ing  manager  of  the  Richmond  Hill 
(N.  Y.)  Record,  joined  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Queens  County  (N.  Y.) 
Eivning  News  Feb.  20. 

George  C.  Biggers,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Birmingham  News  and  Age- 
Herald,  spent  several  days  in  New  York 
last  week. 

Alfred  Fish,  formerly  with  the  Sioux 
Palls  (S.  D.)  Press,  has  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Sioux  City 
(la.)  Tribune. 

H.  S.  Benedict,  for  the  last  year  with 
the  display  advertising  department  of  the 
Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune,  has  been  made 
manager  of  the  paper’s  classified  depart¬ 
ment,  succeeding  Fred  Ranklin,  resigned. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

T  OUIS  J.  GALA,  staff  writer  for  the 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Evening  Courier, 
and  Mrs.  Gale  are  parents  of  a  son,  born 
Feb.  2. 

Robert  Fetridge,  managing  editor  of 
the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Republican  in  Scran¬ 
ton.  is  expected  home  soon  from  the  West 
Indies  where  he  and  his  wife  have  been 
enjoying  a  vacation. 

Joseph  T.  McNally  has  been  made  edi¬ 
tor  and  manager  of  the  Plattsburg 
(N.  Y.)  Republican,  owned  by  former 
Lieutenant  Governor  Thomas  F.  Conway 
whom  McNally  served  as  secretary  at 
-Mbany.  Mr.  McNally  was  at  one  time 
managing  editor  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Argus. 

J.  W.  Lawder,  for  many  years  with 
Onrille  Davis,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Champaign  (Ill.)  Gazette,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Champaign  News-Gazette  as 
assistant  editor. 

T.  E.  Brundage,  managing  editor  of  the 
Loekport  (N.  Y.)  Union  Sun  and  Jour- 
f>al,  was  elected  a  vice  president  of  the 


Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that  city  at  its 
annual  meeting. 

James  Crusinberry  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Chicago  DaUy  News  and  will  ac¬ 
company  the  Chicago  Cubs  to  Catalina 
Island.  He  will  travel  with  the  team 
during  the  entire  season.  John  Hoffman, 
who  has  been  writing  baseball  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  for  several  years, 
will  accompany  the  Chicago  White  Sox 
to  Shreveport. 

'Fred  Johnson,  formerly  news  editor  of 
the  Fort  William  (Ont.)  Daily  Times 
Journal,  has  resigned  to  join  the  staff  of 
the  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Tribune,  where  he 
will  edit  the  financial  and  mining  sections. 

Earl  C.  Hankins,  formerly  news  editor 
of  the  Conneaut  (O.)  Nezvs-Herald,  is 
now  news  editor  of  the  Ashtabula  (O.) 
Star-Beacon. 

George  Edgar  Oliver,  music  editor  of 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  was 
guest  of  honor  at  a  recent  dinner  of  the 
Old  Philologia  Literary  Society. 

Louis  S.  Rosenthal,  a  former  Water- 
town  (N.  Y.)  Times  reporter,  now  head 
of  the  Bank  of  Nicaragua,  was  in  charge 
of  the  dinner  given  in  honor  of  Col. 
Lindbergh  when  the  noted  flier  visited 
Managua.  A  special  invitation  was  sent 
to  Harold  B.  Johnson,  editor  of  the 
Times,  by  Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Harold  W.  Cole  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  a  new  branch  editorial  office 
of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Sunday  Telegram 
in  Schenectady. 

Walker  S.  Buell,  chief  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  bureau  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  will  be  the  principal  speaker 
Feb.  21  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
Northern  Ohio  Alumni  Association  of 
Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  in  the  University 
Club,  Cleveland. 

John  S.  Gotshall,  short  story  writer, 
has  been  promoted  from  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  to  managing  editor  of  the  Ashta¬ 
bula  (O.)  Star-Beacon. 

Gyde  Lamoureux  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun.  formerly 
on  the  Boston  Globe,  is  conducting  a  daily 
column  in  the  Sun,  “Around  the  City  with 
Clyde.’’ 

Merle  Blakely,  assistant  city  editor,  and 
Walter  Biscup,  court  house  reporter,  for 
the  Tulsa  World,  addressed  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  on  “News  Values’’  recently. 

Paul  Roberts.  Oklahoma  City  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Tulsa  World,  has  been 
in  Tulsa  during  the  last  week  testifying 
in  the  ^50,(X)0  libel  suit  brought  against 
the  newspaper  by  W.  R.  Holway,  New 
York  engineer,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
$8,()(X),0()0  Spavinaw  water  project  of 
Tulsa. 

Rann  Kimball  of  Salt  Lake  City  has 
gone  to  Hollywood,  Cal.,  where  he  will 
act  as  the  Salt  Lake  City  Telegram’s 
i^ovie  colony  correspondent. 

•>.Judson  Evans,  formerly  of  the  local 
staff  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Angelo  Beetolino 


A  NGELO  BERTOLINO,  publisher  of 

1 1  Progresso  Italo-Americano  Italian 
language  daily  in  New  York,  recently 
received  the 
“Groce  de  Cava- 
Here”  of  the 
Crown  of  Italy 
from  Mussolini, 
in  recognition  of 
services  per¬ 
formed  in  the 
United  States. 

M  r .  Bertolino 
started  in  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  messen¬ 
ger  boy  30  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Bertolino 
became  associat¬ 
ed  with  Mr.  Bar- 
sotti,  the  founder 
of  II  Progresso,  some  years  ago.  On  the 
death  of  NIr.  Barsotti,  about  a  year  ago, 
Mr.  Bertolino  was  left  in  complete  charge. 
He  has  continued  Mr.  Barsotti’s  work 
for  Italians  in  this  country  and  for 
Italian  immigrants. 

Dispatch,  but  more  recently  with  the 
Baltimore  Stm,  is  back  with  the  Rich¬ 
mond  paper. 

Stewart  Hertz,  graduate  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  department  of  the  University  of 
Washington,  has  joined  the  reportorial 
staff  of  the  Vancouver  (Wash.)  Evening 
Columbian. 

E.  j.  Lally,  former  sports  editor  of  the 
Sioux  Palls  (S.  D.)  Daily  Press,  has 
lx.en  appointed  advertising  manager  for 
the  chain  of  Fusfield  women’s  stores  in 
six  midwest  states. 

Don  A.  Hallman,  of  the  Houston  Post- 
Dispatch  copy  desk,  and  Mrs.  Hallman 
are  parents  of  a  son  born  last  week. 

D.  W.  Stevick,  publisher  of  the  Tex¬ 
arkana  Gazette  and  the  Texarkana  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  is  visiting  Champaign,  Ill., 
and  Chicago  on  business. 

James  E.  Warner  of  the  city  staff  of 
the  Prozndence  Journal  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Journal  Washington  Bureau. 

Lincoln  H.  Howe,  formerly  of  the  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard,  has  taken  a 
position  on  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal  copy  desk. 

Thomas  Langan,  formerly  of  the 
Bronx  Home  Nnvs,  New  York,  is  work¬ 
ing  on  the  city  staff  of  the  Providence 
(R.  1.)  Joum^. 

Earl  Carpenter,  church  editor,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World. 
He  is  succeeded  by  Henry  Burchfiel. 

J.  Nelson  Taylor,  for  the  last  sixteen 
months  police  reporter  for  the  Tulsa 
World,  has  resigned  to  enter  the  Okla¬ 
homa  A.  and  M.  College. 

Frances  G.  Cornelius  has  returned  as 
(Continued  on  page  26) 


McNaught  Comics 

You  probably  know  about  these  features.  In  fact,  you  probably  have 
one  or  more  of  them  in  your  paper.  But  just  to  remind  you: 

Rube  Goldberg  does  Bobo  Baxter  daily. 

Harry  Tuthill  does  Bungle  Family  daily  and  weekly. 
Gus  Mager  does  Oliver’s  Adventures  daily. 

Ken  Kling  does  Windy  Riley  daily. 

Clifford  McBride  does  a  weekly  pantomime  for 
tabloid  page  or  standard  half-page. 

If  you  have  a  comic  problem  (and  what  newspaper  has  not?)  you 
will  find  something  in  this  all-star  group  to  help  yon. 

Write  or  wire  for  circulars,  samples  and  prices. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNitt. 
President 


TIMES  BUILXtING. 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Chaelbs  V.  McAoam. 
Vice-President 


CHAMPIONS! 


Charley  Paddock 
Gene  Tunney  Babe  Ruth 

Bobby  Jones 
Helen  Wills  Rene  Lacoste 

and 

Feg  Murray 

Champion  Athlete 

Holder  of  the  National  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  low  hurdle  record  of  24  seconds — 
member  of  the  1920  Olympic  Team 

and 

Champion  Sports 
Cartoonist 

— Holder  of  the  American  news¬ 
paper  record  for  flashing  interest, 
vivid  action,  authentic  dope. — 
Around  the  entire  calendar  of 
sports  every  day  in  the  year. — 
Three-column  and  two-column 
mats  five  days  a  week;  four  col¬ 
umns  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 
— Extra  releases  for  big  events. — 

Remember  that  this  feature 
includes 

Timely  Comments 

— The  kind  of  reading  matter  that 
makes  readers  turn  to  the  sporting 
page  for  Murray’s  dope. — And 

Sparkling  Wisecracks 

in  addition  to  the  inimitable 
Murray  drawings. 


Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service 


MaximitUn  EUer.  Ji. 
Genenl  MaDager 


EaHJ.  Hadley 
AjBodate 


159  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 
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{Continued  from  page  25) 
feature  writer  for  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
IT  Olid.  She  was  in  free  lance  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  six  months. 

Dr.  Harold  Ginsberg  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  staff  reiwrter  on  the  Springfield 
Republican  for  more  than  a  year,  sails 
on  the  Mauretania  Feb.  21  for  an  extend¬ 
ed  tour  of  Palestine  and  the  Near  East. 

Ray  Boutet  has  resigned  from  the 
financial  department  of  the  Buffalo  Ei'e~ 
ning  Nezvs  and  will  take  charge  of  the 
makeup  of  the  financial  pages  of  the 
Buffalo  Times  late  this  month. 

Fid  E.  Herwig,  feature  writer  of  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Xezvs,  who  had 
just  completed  preparing  a  series  of  “in¬ 
side”  stories  on  local  hospital  manage¬ 
ment,  was  obliged  last  week  to  get  .some 
real  hospital  experience.  Herwig  suf¬ 
fered  a  fractured  backbone  in  an  ice 
skating  accident. 

B.  A.  Cassidy,  editor  of  the  Auburn 
(Cal.)  Journal,  has  announced  his  can¬ 
didacy  for  the  California  State  Legisla¬ 
ture.  Cassidy  seeks  the  senatorship  of 
the  third  district. 

St.  Clair  McKelway,  for  two  3ears  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
World,  has  joined  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  Before  coming  to  New  York 
to  join  the  World  Mr.  McKelway  worked 
on  Philadelphia  and  Washington  papers. 

John  O’Reilly,  formerly  a  night  office 
boy  for  the  Nezv  York  Herald  Tribune, 
and  the  son  of  Tex  O’Reilly,  author  and 
soldier  of  fortune,  is  now  on  the  repor- 
torial  staff  of  the  Herald  .Tribune. 

George  W.  Edman,  veteran  Pittsfield 
new'spaperman,  who  underwent  a  surgical 
operation  for  a  leg  injury  a  week  ago, 
returned  to  his  home  this  week. 

Webster  Peterson,  son  of  Elmer  Peter¬ 
son,  former  editor  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Beacon,  has  returned  to  Wichita  and  will 
spend  a  j'ear  doing  reportorial  work  on 
the  Beacon. 

'Frank  Harrel  of  Little  Rock,  formerly 
a  member  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette  staff, 
has  joined  the  Texarkana  Gazette  as 
telegraph  editor. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

T ACOB  VAN  ZWOL,  formerly  of  the 
d  Boyden  (la.)  Reporter,  has  purchased 
the  Paulina  (la.)  limes  from  W.  J. 
Lyons.  1, 

Watson  (Minn.)  Voice,  a  weekly,  has 
been  leased  by  the  owners,  Hauge  & 
Johnson,  to  Burnett  Iverson  and  Sanford 
Ronning.  Magnus  Johnson,  who  has  been 
editor,  will  remain  on  the  staff  for  a 
time. 

Fanora  (la.)  Vedette  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  J.  A.  Gaines  of  Sheldahl  from 
the  estate  of  the  late  P.  N.  Haughtelin. 
Mr.  Gaines  was  with  the  Sheldahl  Thrift, 
recently  suspended. 

Willits  (Cal.)  News  has  been  sold  by 
Harry  Elliott  to  Fred  Loring,  a  previous 
owner  of  the  paper. 

W.  E.  and  W.  J.  Young,  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
garet  Young  and  Mrs.  Chessie  Young, 
purchased  the  controlling  interest  in  the 
Gramnlle  (Ohio)  Times  from  the  estate 
of  the  late  John  S.  Jones. 

Arnold  Benson  has  purchased  half  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Batavia  (Ill.)  Herald  and 
become  associated  with  Bert  Smith  in 
publication  of  that  weekly,  which  main¬ 
tains  a  job  department. 

Guy  S.  Bailey,  former  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  North  Westehester  Times, 
semi-weekly,  at  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  has 
purchased  the  Harlem  Valley  Times  at 
Amenia,  N.  Y. 

Buford  (Ga.)  Advertiser,  weekly,  has 
been  sold  by  Insurance  and  Realty  Com¬ 
pany  of  Buford,  E.  A.  Wilbanks,  presi¬ 
dent,  to  the  Moreno  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.  The  Advertiser  has  been  op¬ 
erated  for  several  years  by  Jack  Majors, 
Jr.,  as  editor,  under  lease.  The  property 
was  recovered  Monday,  Feb.  6,  by  Insur¬ 
ance  and  Realty  Company  under  a  bail 
trover  action. 

T.  L.  Newport  and  wife  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  Jamestown  (Cal.)  Magnet 
from  Mrs.  Myra  Hoyt,  who  has  owned 
and  operated  it  for  many  years.  The 


new  owners  were  formerly  engaged  in 
newspajxjr  work  in  San  Francisco. 

F'red  J.  Tooze,  who  recently  resigned 
as  editor  of  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Morning 
Statesman,  and  who  a  short  time  later 
bought  the  St.  Helens  Sentinel,  has  now 
added  to  his  holdings  by  taking  over  the 
H'estern  Claekamas  Review  at  Oswego. 


NEW  PUBUCATIONS 

THIRST  issue  of  the  Clcwiston  News,  a 
new  weekly  paper  at  Oewiston,  Fla., 
was  published  F'eb.  3.  The  News,  is  the 
town’s  first  newspaper.  The  first  issue 
ran  to  24  pages.  L.  A.  Morgan  is  pub¬ 
lisher  and  Tom  Smith,  editor. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

pRANK  JOSEPH  DELANEY,  court 
^  reporter  of  the  Siou.r  City  (la.) 
Trihune.  to  Miss  Opal  Desmond  of 
Ponca  City,  Okla.,  Feb.  14,  at  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

Harold  Mosher  of  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment,  Portland  (Me.)  Publishing 
Company,  to  Miss  Helen  Meserve  of 
Portland,  Feb.  4. 

Edward  S.  Doherty,  w’ho  has  covered 
several  world’s  series  for  the  Providence 
Journal,  to  Miss  Eileen  Prendergast, 
Feb.  11. 

John  J.  Kenny,  compositor  on  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Ez-ening  News,  to  Miss 
Hildegarde  Ferris,  Feb.  4. 

Frank  Harrell,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Texarkana  Gazette,  to  Miss  Ellen  Mur¬ 
phy  of  Paris,  -\rk.,  at  Paris  on  Feb.  12. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

r^HARLES  SNYDER  of  the  Associ- 
ated  Press  pictures  seryice  was  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Press  Photographers’  Association  at 
its  annual  mmeting  and  banquet  at  the 
American  House  Feb.  7.  Others  elected 
were :  Vice  president  and  secretary, 
George  Woodruff,  Boston  American; 
treasurer,  Morris  Fineberg,  Boston  Post; 
assistant  treasurer,  Robson  Nelson,  Bos¬ 
ton  Advertiser.  Lester  McOellan,  re¬ 
tiring  president,  was  presented  with  a 
gift. 

The  1928  list  of  members  of  the  Anglo- 
.\merican  Press  Association  in  Paris 
shows  115  active  members.  William 
Bird,  of  the  Consolidated  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  is  president.  Nine  American  news 
agencies  and  22  newspapers  are  repre¬ 
sented,  while  the  British  have  six  news 
agencies  and  18  newspapers. 

Story  Crafters,  a  professional  and 
semi-professional  writers’  club,  has  been 
organized  in  Long  Beach,  (Tal.,  by  a 
group  of  newspaper  reporters,  fiction 
writers,  poets  and  playwrights.  It  has 
its  club  headquarters  at  the  Wayside 
Colony.  Officers  of  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  are :  Harold  J.  Ashe,  magazine 
writer,  president;  Mildred  Gardner  Ashe, 
corresponding  secretary;  Vera  Kackley, 
I^ong  Beach  Press-Telegram,  recording 
secretary ;  H.  Seymour,,  treasurer. 

Herman  W.  Scheman,  treasurer  of  the 
Detroit  Old  Newsboys,  reports  that  27,- 
(XX)  poor  children  were  provided  with 
clothing,  food,  toys  and  candy  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve,  1927.  Ernest  P.  La  Joie  has 
been  elected  president  for  the  coming 
year ;  Walter  I.  McKenzie,  vice  president ; 
Nathan  Samuels,  secretary;  and  Herman 
W.  Scheman,  treasurer. 

Empire  Typographical  Conference 
will  hold  its  20th  semi-annual  meeting  in 
Rome.  N.  Y.,  on  March  24  and  25.  James 
F.  Griffin  and  R.  G.  Morris  of  the  Rome 
Sentinel  and  H.  J.  Burleigh  of  the  Rome 
Citizen-Press  are  among  the  members  of 
the  arrangements  committee. 

Members  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  have  started  a  public 
speaking  class  under  the  leadership  and 
direction  of  George  Dunning. 

University  of  Richmond  was  selected  as 
the  meeting  place  of  the  state  Intercol¬ 
legiate  Press  Association  for  1929  at 
the  annual  meeting  Feb.  11  in  Farmville, 
Va.  Emmanuel  Emroch,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Richmond,  was  named  president 
for  the  coming  year. 

A.  W.  Whitcomb  has  been  appointed 
Associated  Press  correspondent  at  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D.,  effective  Feb.  12. 


SCHOOLS 

70RK  will  be  started  at  once  on  a 
$25,000  two-story  brick  building  to 
house  a  part  of  the  school  of  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Journalism  students  at  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  college  made  an  in¬ 
spection  tour  through  the  Kansas  City 
Star  plant  and  the  Associated  Press 
offices  Tuesday  of  last  week.  The  stu¬ 
dents  were  accompanied  by  Maynard  W. 
Brown,  associate  instructor  of  industrial 
journalism. 

Dr.  John  W.  Cunliffe  resumetl  his  du¬ 
ties  as  director  of  the  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Journalism  this  week, 
after  lieing  absent  since  last  summer, 
when  he  underwent  an  operation,  follow¬ 
ing  a  serious  illness.  During  his  absence 
Professor  Roscoe  C.  E.  Brown  has  been 
acting  director. 

One  hundred  and  two  students  in  the 
course  in  reporting  in  the  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Wisconsin,  during 
the  first  semester  contributed  10,975  col¬ 
umn  inches  of  news  matter  to  ^ladison, 
Wis.,  papers. 

SUSPENSIONS 

PUBLICATION  of  the  Jackson  Ex- 
aminer  issued  every  week  at  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Mo.,  for  the  past  30  years 
under  the  same  management  as  the  In¬ 
dependence  Examiner  was  discontinued 
with  last  week’s  number. 

Plainz'iew  (Neb.)  Tribune-Brunszvick 
Independent,  a  weekly  established  11 
months  ago  has  been  suspended. 

Raymond  (S.  D.)  Gazette  suspended 
recently. 


NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

pORM-\L  opening  of  the  new  $40,000 
building  of  the  Kansan  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Nezvton  (K^) 
Daily  Kansan-Republican,  was  Feb.  8. 
The  building  is  two-story,  82  by  165  feet 
Included  in  the  modern  equipment  of  the 
newspaper  plant  are  lockers  for  employes, 
shower  baths,  rest  rooms  for  the  girls 
and  an  equipped  kitchenette  for  their  con¬ 
venience. 

San  Francisco  Examiner  has  installed 
the  Ludlow  system  of  composition. 


FLASHES 


Perhaps  the  magazine  publishers  are 
back  of  this  movement  for  a  brand  new 
calendar  with  a  year  of  13  months.— 
J.  R.  W.,  Milzmukee  Journal. 


A  good  many  juries  really  need  fixing, 
but  not  in  the  way  it  is  usually  attempted! 
— Florence  (.\la.)  Herald. 


The  consignments  of  bananas  passing 
through  the  Panama  canal  have  increased 
800  per  cent  in  the  last  five  years,  show¬ 
ing  what  one  banana  song  will  do.— /n- 
dianapolis  (Ind.)  News. 


The  radio  has  its  faults,  but  let  us  not 
lie  too  harsh.  You  can’t  broadcast  a 
female  impersonator. — Worcester  ( Mass  1 
Post. 


Another  advantage  Noah  had  was  that 
he  didn’t  have  to  bring  out  a  new  model 
ark  every  year  or  two. — Dallas  Nezes. 


More  Than 


of  the  people  in 
Columbus, Ohio  look 
to  the  DISPATCH  for 
nems  of  Your  Merch¬ 
andise  and  Service 


'Complete  circle  repreaenti  the 
number  of  occupied  family  domi¬ 
cile!  in  Greater  Columbua,  which, 
according  to  a  recent  Pott  Offlee 
aurrey,  is  70,226, 


The  finished  portion  of  the  circle  repre¬ 
sents  the  city  (Greater  Columbus)  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch  for 
the  6  months'  period  ending  Sept.  30. 
1027,  which  was  61.938.  Note  total 
circulation  below. 


(Iblumbiis|li5patth 


Ohio* 8  Greatest  Home  Daily 

1  1  7,OT7 


Total  Net  Paid 
Circulation 


HABVET  R.  YOUNG,  Advertising  Director.  Columbus,  Ohio 
O'KARA  A  ORMSBEE,  INC.,  NaHonal  Representatives 
New  York  Detroit  Cihicago  San  Francisco 
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V^tional  Advertisers  Used 

io,poo  J^nes  or  more  in  in 

The  DES  MOINES  REGISTER 
and  TRIBUNE 


^  ^  Lineage  is  for  evening  and  Sunday  editions  only— 
' — ^  morning  lineage  not  included 


MOTOR  CARS  Lines 

Buick  . 40,1  J8 

Cadillac .  23,253 

Chandler  .  25,494 

Chevrolet  . 113,168 

Chrysler  . 72,560 

Dodge  .  64,111 

Falcon-Knight  .  24,437 

Ford  .  19,272 

General  Motors  Institutional .  29,814 

Hudson-Essex . 104,276 

Hupmobile  .  31,424 

Jordan  .  25,874 

Lincoln  .  12,356 

Nash .  18,539 

Oakland-Pontiac  .  28,232 

Oldsmobile  .  29,089 

Paige-Jewett .  17,681 

Reo .  24,374 

Studebaker  .  57,048 

VVillys-Overland  .  92,184 

GASOLINE  AND  OIL 

Cities  Service  Oils .  24,957 

Manhattan  Oil  Co .  27,117 

Roxanna  Petroleum  Corp .  35,006 

Standard  Oil  Co .  71,751 

Vacuum  Oil  Co .  29,952 

TIRES 

Fisk  Tire .  11,388 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber .  13,681 

Lancaster  Tire  Co .  10,590 

TRUCKS 

Graham  Bros.  Trucks .  15,356 

BEVERAGES 

Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale .  13,607 

Chas.  E.  Hires  Co .  10,010 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 

Butter-Nut  Bread .  14,724 

Butternut  Coffee .  15,499 

Calif.  Prune  &  Apricot  Growers  Assn .  10,809 

Calumet  Baking  Powder .  14,908 

Campbell  Baking  Co .  11,000 

Chase  &  Sanborn  Coffee .  14,950 

Fleischmann  Yeast... .  21,210 

Folger  Coffee .  16,626 

Great  Western  Sugar .  10,393 

Heinz  Products  .  12,880 

Kellogg’s  Products  .  21,705 

MJB  Coffee  .  11,231 

Pabst  Malt  .  10,229 

Post  Toasties  .  11,100 

Post’s  Wheat  Meal .  10,241 

Prima  Products  Malt .  13,606 

Van  Camps  Bean  Hole  Beans .  12,049 

HOUSEHOLD 

Armstrong  Linoleum  . 16,620 

Automatic  Elearic  Washer .  21,188 


HOUSEHOLD  Lines 

Frigidaire  .  10,534 

Maytag  Washing  Machines .  24,206 

Northern  Paper  Mills .  13,546 

Simmon’s  Beds,  Springs,  etc.. .  14,252 

MUSICAL 

Brunswick .  11,341 

Columbia  Phonograph .  12,636 

PROPRIETARY  REMEDIES 

Bayer’s  Aspirin  .  37,053 

California  Fig  Syrup .  10,083 

Castoria  .  20,764 

Pepsin  Syrup  .  16,080 

Phillips  Milk  of  Magnesia .  13,352 

Pluto  Water .  10,800 

RADIO 

Atwater  Kent  Radio .  14,912 

Kolster-Brandes  Radio  . 15,028 

Philco  Batteries .  15,434 

Radio  Corp.  of  America .  22,013 

Sparton  Radio .  10,894 

RAILROADS 

Chicago  Great  Western .  15,005 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul .  12,153 

Chicago  i  Northwestern .  11,142 

Chicago  N.  W.-Union  Pacific .  10,900 

Rock  Island  Lines .  26,889 

SOAPS 

Lifebuoy  Soap  .  16,998 

Lux  Toilet  Soap .  15,572 

Palmolive  Co .  16,071 

Rinso  .  14,851 

TOBACCO 

Camel  Cigarettes  .  48,891 

Chesterfield  Cigarettes  .  33,884 

La  Palina  .  18,127 

Lucky  Strike  Cigarettes  .  69,102 

Old  Gold  Cigarettes .  17,395 

Prince  Albert .  19,215 

Robt.  Burns  .  14,526 

Tennyson  Cigar  .  17,051 

Van  bvck  Cigar .  24,601 

White  Owl  .  13,787 

Wm.  Penn .  14,388 

TOILET  PREPARATIONS 

Black  &  White .  13,833 

Kotex  .  11,950 

Lady  Esther  Co .  10,620 

Listerine  .  31,086 

Listerine  Tooth  Paste .  16,964 

Pepsodent  Tooth  Paste .  20,454 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Holland  Furnace  Co .  11,630 

Johns-Manville  Corp .  10,050 

Weil-McLain  Co .  15,414 

Parker  Pen . 11,265 

Westinghouse  Electric  Mfg.  Co .  15,358 


Most  national  advertisers  recognize  the  Des  Moines  trade  territory  (population  well 
over  a  million)  as  one  of  the  major  markets  of  America. 

1927  National  Advertising  3,804,4^5  lines  {evening  and  Sunday) 
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HENRY  F.  BECHMAN,  INVENTOR  OF  PRESS 
IMPROVEMENTS,  DIES  IN  BATTLE  CREEK 


Originated  Angle-Bar  Type  of  Press  and  First  Rotary  Semi- 
Cylindrical — Recently  Granted  Inking  Patent — With 
Duplex  Many  Years 


"tlENRY  F.  BECHMAN,  69,  inventor 
and  manufacturer  of  printing  presses, 
died  Feb.  8,  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  fol¬ 
lowing  an  illness  of  several  months, 
caused  by  heart  disease.  The  deceased 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  art  of  printing 
press  manufacture  and  his  name  had 
more  than  a  national  significance,  having 
been  known  wherever  there  was  a  news¬ 
paper  or  printing  press. 

Mr.  Bechman  was  literally  born  into 
the  printing  business.  He  was  born  in 


Henry  F.  Bechman 

Muscatine,  Iowa,  and  at  the  age  of  11 
he  was  apprenticed  to  the  firm  of  Huke  & 
Spencer,  later  Huke  &  Ostrander,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  electrotype  and  stereotype 
machines.  He  remained  with  that  firm 
until  1880  when  he  joined  the  George  H. 
Lloyd  Company,  similarly  engaged,  but 
al.so  skilful  at  manufacturing  and  rebuild¬ 
ing  presses.  After  a  liberal  education  in 
this  line,  Mr.  Bechman,  in  1891,  became 
associated  with  the  Goss  Printing  Press 
Company  at  Chicago,  as  superintendent  of 
the  machine  shop,  and  there  he  began 
building  presses  of  the  rotary  type. 

One  year  later  he  left  the  Goss  Com¬ 
pany  to  join  the  Duplex  Printing  Press 
Company  in  Battle  Creek,  and  he  then 
assumed  the  duties  of  superintending  the 
building  of  Duplex  presses  and  of  man¬ 
aging  the  mechanical  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Not  only  dkl  he  bring  out  the 
angle-bar  type  of  press,  now  used  in 
every  corner  of  the  world,  but  in  1906 
he  invented  and  manufactured  the  first 
rotary  semi-cylindrical  press,  a  radical 
departure  by  reason  of  its  low-lying  con¬ 
struction. 

Soon  afterward  he  obtained  an  original 
patent  on  the  Duplex  single-plate  tubular 
press,'  which  revolutionized  the  printing 
press  art.  Mr.  Bechman  also  produced 
a  full  line  of  improved  stereotyping  ma¬ 
chinery  and  three  years  ago  he  introduced 
the  “N”  type  of  press  known  as  the 
“inter-changeable.”  This  was  something 
never  before  attempted.  By  it  one  set  of 
frames  can  be  used  for  building  three 
sizes  of  presses. 

On  the  day  of  his  death  Washington 
dispatches  received  in  Battle  Creek  told 
of  a  new  patent  which  Mr.  Bechman  had 
been  awarded.  The  invention  is  an  ink¬ 
ing  mechanism  for  presses,  the  patent 
application  for  which  was  filed  May  29, 
1926. 

Officially  the  i»tent  is  described  as 
follows;  “An  inking  mechanism  includ¬ 
ing  a  frame,  an  ink  drum  and  coating 
distributing  rollers ;  inking  roller  sup¬ 
ports  adjustably  mounted  on  frame,  fric¬ 
tion  means  for  normally  holding  the  sup¬ 
ports  in  any  adjusted  position  and  means 


for  adjusting  said  supports  relative  to 
frame  without  changing  the  adjustment 
of  said  friction  means.” 

The  out-of-door  bent  in  Mr.  Bechman’s 
make-up  made  him  a  genuine  sportsman. 
He  spent  all  of  his  spare  time  hunting, 
fishing  and  motoring.  He  was  not  only 
a  lover  of  dogs  but  an  expert  on  judging 
them.  Mr.  Bechman  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  one  son,  Francis,  publisher  of 
The  Dog  I-ancicr,  a  monthly  published 
in  Battle  Creek,  also  one  brother,  Louis, 
of  Battle  Creek. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Saturday, 
Feb.  11,  in  Battle  Creek. 

The  following  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Bechman  was  given  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  by  I.  K.  Stone,  president  of  the 
Duplex  Printing  Press  Company : 

"In  the  death  of  Henry  F.  Bechman  the 
printing  press  industry  loses  the  dean  of 
its  builders,  and  every  person  who  was 
acquainted  with  him  in  any  personal  way 
loses  a  friend.  Henry  Bechman  was  a 
genius  in  printing  press  design  without 
an  equal  in  his  generation.  He  was  dean 
both  in  years  and  in  achievement  in  his 
line.  For  more  than  50  years  his  life  has 
been  identified  with  the  design  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  printing  machines.  Patent 
office  records  and  literally  hundreds  of 
valuable  devices  show  the  fertility  and 
range  of  his  inventive  genius.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Duplex  Printing  Press  Co. 
during  the  years  of  his  association  with  it 
and  in  its  development,  production  of  ma¬ 
chines  according  to  his  ideas  is  proof  of 
the  practicality  and  solid  worth  of  his 
ideas.  As  a  friend  of  his  (not  in  the 
printing  press  industry)  at  one  time  said 
to  me,  'Mr.  Bechman  is  to  the  printing 
press  industry  what  Steinmetz  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.  has  been  to  the 
electrical.’  This  is  high  tribute,  but  we 
who  have  known  him  intimately  and 
closely  agree. 

"Look  for  a  moment  at  the  outstanding 
individuals  of  his  many  inventions.  First, 
he  took  the  germ  of  an  undeveloped  idea, 
the  flat-bed  web  perfecting  press,  and 
matured  it  into  the  angle-bar  machine 
which  has  been  for  40  years,  and  still 
is,  the  almost  monopolizing  press  of  the 
entire  small  newspaper  field. 

“He  saw  the  need  for  a  simple,  econ¬ 
omical  single-plate,  rotary  press,  and  de¬ 
veloped  and  perfected  a  machine  for  that 
field  of  intermediate  newspapers  which 
had  been  the  unattained  ideal  of  all  press 
builders  before  him.  That  it  was  an  un¬ 
attained  ideal  previously,  although  much 
sought  after,  is  most  fully  evident  by 
many  patents  of  unworkable  and  im¬ 
practical  ideas  along  that  line  in  the 
records  of  the  United  States  and  foreign 
patent  offices.  The  great  essence  of  Mr. 
Bechman’s  inventive  genius  was  its  ex¬ 
treme  practicability.  When  he  invented  a 
thing  it  was  simple  and  would  work. 

“His  third  outstanding  invention  is,  of 
course,  in  the  same  line,  the  unit-type 


recommends 

Arthur  Dean’s 
Your  Boy  and  Your  Girl 

As  the  greatest  home  circu¬ 
lation  getter  yet  created.  This 
feature  will  bring  yon  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  and  continuous  Let¬ 
ter  Response  from  Mothers 
and  Fathers.  127  great  news¬ 
papers  will  confirm  this. 

Write  or  wire 

National  Newspaper  Service 

326  W.  Madison  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


press,  which  he  first  developed  of  all  press 
builders.  His  early  patents  along  these 
lines  have  never  been  successfully  dis¬ 
puted,  and  they  stand  as  a  record  to  his 
prime  genius  and  forethought,  for  today 
all  press  builders  are  following  this  line 
of  invention  in  the  heavy-duty  type. 

“Truly,  when  you  see  that  practically 
every  press  that  is  built  and  sold  to  news¬ 
paper  offices  today  is  a  type  of  his  in¬ 
vention,  he  was  the  dean  in  every  sense. 
As  his  life  work  closes  and  he  lays  down 
his  tools  in  his  70th  year,  newspaperdom 
owes  to  him  a  debt  in  its  mechanical  ser¬ 
vice  which  only  those  who  are  closely 
associated  with  him  and  with  that  side  of 
newspaperdom  can  fully  appreciate. 

“But  his  service  to  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  has  not  been  limited  to  the  per¬ 
fecting  of  these  machines  and  their  related 
many  subsidiary  machines.  He  also  had 
thought  for  the  future  in  definitely  and 
intentionally  training  and  developing  as¬ 
sociates  in  his  work  here  during  the  last 
few  years  with  the  distinct  idea  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  work.  A  tribute  to  his  service 
to  the  printing  industry  would  be  incom- 
l-'lete  without  a  recognition  too  of  this 
forethought,  which  recognized  that  the 
perfecting  of  the  machines  would- not  be 
of  its  greatest  service  in  any  one  man’s 
life,  but  that  following  along  with  it 
should  be  the  building  of  organization  and 
training  of  others  to  carry  on. 

"While  we  sorrow  in  our  loss  we 
know  that  no  man’s  life  is  endless  and 
that  Mr.  Bechman  in  his  three  score  and 
ten  years  reached  a  measure  of  accom¬ 
plishment  in  his  chosen  line  far  beyond 
that  allowed  to  most  of  us.” 


JOHN  F.  REARDON 

John  F.  Reardon,  53,  of  the  Reardon 
Advertising  Agency,  Denver,  Colo.,  died 
at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  Feb.  1. 


WILLIAM  C.  GATES 

William  Chauncey  Gates.  79,  once  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Milu'aukee  Sentinel  and  first 
business  manager  of  the  American  Re- 
-Aew  of  Rc't’iews,  died  in  a  hospital  in 
.Vuburn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  5. 


CARL  B.  WILUAMS 


Director  of  Cincinnati  Enquirer  Alt 
Department  Die* 

Carl  B.  Williams,  47,  director  of  the 
art  department,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  for 
a  number  of  years  and  the  illustrator  of 
"Sekatary  Hawkins”  books  as  well  as  the 
Sunday  “Sekatary  Hawkins”  feature  of 
the  Enquirer,  died  suddenly  Friday,  Feb. 
10,  of  pneumonia  at  his  home  in  College 
Hill.  Mr.  Williams  was  at  one  time 
assistant  to  Windsor  McKay  when  that 
now  famous  cartoonist  was  Sunday  editor 
and  illustrator  of  the  Enquirer.  He 
joined  the  Enquirer  art  department  more 
than  25  years  ago.  His  wife  and  three 
children  survive.  His  body  was  taken 
back  to  his  old  home  in  Shelbyville,  Ind. 
for  interment 


BENJAMIN  F.  HALL 

Benjamin  F.  Hall,  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  advertising  department  of 
the  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Gasette,  died 
at  his  home  in  Elmira  Feb.  9.  He  was 
62  years  old.  Mr.  Hall  had  been  with  the 
Elmira  Star  since  its  organization  in 
liS88,  beginning  his  career  as  foreman  of 
the  composing  room. 


N.  P.  BABCOCK 

Nathaniel  P.  Babcock,  former  New 
York  newspaper  man.  died  at  his  home 
in  Zanesville,  O.,  Feb.  13.  More  than 
half  of  Mr.  Babcock’s  53  years  in  news¬ 
paper  work  were  spent  on  the  New  York 
American  and  with  the  Hearst  syndicates. 
Mr.  Babcock  also  wrote  for  the  New 
York  Tribune  and  the  Ncxv  York  IVorld. 
He  was  76  years  old. 


HARRIET  CHRISTIAN 

Miss  Harriet  Christian,  manager  of 
national  advertising  for  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World~Herald,  died  recently 
after  an  operation,  following  one  week’s 
illness. 

Additional  Obituary  News  on  Page  30. 


ADVERTISING 
DIRECTOR  I 

I 

With  14  years’  experience  in  Morning,  i 
Evening  and  Sunday  held,  now  employed  { 
desires  to  affiliate  with  50,000  to  150,000  | 

daily  in  charge  of  business  and  advertising 
activities. 

Thorough  knowledge  of  combination 
papers.  Aggressive,  experienced  and  un¬ 
questioned  integrity  with  splendid  record. 
Now  wants  to  put  his  newspaper  knowledge 
into  building  more  lineage,  good  will  and  net 
profits  with  greater  opportunity  for  future. 

Will  buy  interest  in  growing  property  and 
would  consider  smaller  evening  Daily  where 
possibilities  for  expansion  are  outstanding. 
D-843,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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1.  ^ 

When  the  light  lines  in  any  type  used  as  a  news  face  are  too  light  they  are  liable 
to  become  broken  in  casting  the  stereo.  (And  this  happens  more  often  than  you 
realize.)  This  makes  gaps  in  some  of  the  letters — gaps  that  are  confusing — gaps 
that  prevent  an  even  color. 


1/ 


2. 

When  a  type  face  is  uniformly  colored — not  much  difference  between  light  strokes 
and  heavy  strokes — a  monotone — then  certain  letters  such  as  lower  case  a’s,  e’s 
and  s’s  fill  up  in  the  actual  run  of  the  press  and  cause  black  spots  instead  of  clear 
letters.  This  is  especially  true  when  too  much  ink  is  used. 


ONE  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAY 

Why  Your  Newspaper 


BE  THE  REASON 

Looks  “Smudgy 


To  be  ideal  the  letters  of  a  news 
face  should  have  lines  that  are 
light  enough  to  give  a  varitoned  letter 
without  being  so  light  as  to  be  lost  in 
rush  casting  of  stereo,  and  yet  dark 
enough  to  hold  without  being  so  dark 
as  to  fill  up  easily  on  such  letters  as 
have  small  openings.  We  must  have 
varitone  to  get  easy  reading,  not 
sameness  of  color  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  letter. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  Inter¬ 
type  IDEAL  News  Face  will  make 
yours  a  more  interesting,  more  read¬ 
able  and  more  economically  produced 
newspaper.  The  nearest  Intertype  of¬ 
fice  will  be  glad  to  furnish  some  inter¬ 
esting  facts  that  have  had  dollars  and 


cents  value  for  hundreds  of  other  pro¬ 
gressive  newspapers.  The  best  time  to 
obey  the  impulse  is  NOW. 

And,  BY  THE  WAY:  So  many 
newspaper  publishers  have  been  using 
the  new  10  point  Ideal  News  Face  for 
double-column  lead-offs  to  big-feature 
stories,  as  well  as  for  editorials,  we 
have  had  made  up  some  sample  ideal 
newspaper  pages  which  show  the  10 
point  Ideal  News  Face  in  action.  We 
know  that  you  will  be  interested  in  at 
least  a  look  at  these  sample  pages. 
Your  copy  will  be  sent  from  the 
nearest  Intertype  office  just  as  soon  as 
they  get  your  letter  asking  for  them. 
It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  and  get 
all  the  Intertype  Facts. 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

1440  Broadway,  New  York 


Intertype  Matrices 
Are  STANDARD  for  Your  lAne- 
Caating  Machine 


No  Standardized 
Intertype  Has  Ever  Become 
Obsolete 


Chicago  130  North  Franklin  St.;  New  Orleans  816  Howard  Ave.;  San  Francisco 
152  Fremont  St.;  Los  Angeles  1240  South  Main  St.;  Boston  80  Federal  St.; 
London;  Berlin.  Distributors  throughout  the  world 


Text  set  in  10  Point  Interty i>e  Id.  i.!  '  "e  • 
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PATRICK  C.  BAKER 

Former  General  Manager  of  Detroit 
News  Dies  at  70 

Patrick  C.  Baker,  70,  general  manager 
of  the  Detroit  News  from  1904  to  1910, 
died  Feb.  11  in  Harper  Hospital,  Detroit, 
following  an  operation.  He  had  been  ill 
for  two  weeks. 

A  native  of  Portage  du  Forte,  Mr. 
Baker  came  to  Marquette,  Mich.,  with 
his  parents  at  an  early  age  and  began 
his  newspaper  career  there  by  becoming 
a  printer’s  apprentice  on  a  Marquette 
paper.  In  1874,  just  one  year  after  the 
founding  of  the  Detroit  News,  Baker 
went  to  Detroit  at  the  age  of  17  and 
entered  the  employ  of  that  paper.  Seven 
years  later  he  was  foreman  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  and  from  that  position 
moved  steadily  upward  through  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  city  editor  and  managing  editor 
to  general  manager.  His  retirement  in 
1910  was  caused  by  failing  eyesight,  but 
although  he  resigned  his  active  duties  he 
remained  with  the  News  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  five  sons, 
John  A.,  Charles  J..  Fdwin  F.,  George 
A.,  and  Harry  G.  Baker;  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  Louise  M.,  and  Sister  M.  Eudora,  a 
teacher  in  the  parochial  schools  of 
Detroit. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Wednesday, 
Feb.  15,  at  St.  Charles  Borromeo  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  with  burial  in  Mt. 
Olivet  Cemetery. 

Obituary 

Frank  E.  Carter,  65,  for  many  years 
a  staff  member  of  the  old  Detroit  Journal 
and  also  prominently  identified  with  the 
United  Press,  died  recently  in  Florida 
where  he  was  spending  the  winter.  For 
the  past  25  years  he  has  been  editor  and 
publisher  of  The  Michigan  Investor  and 
The  Michigan  Builder  and  Contractor. 

Mrs.  Mary  Place  .\lexander,  76, 
daughter  of  John  Albro  Place,  founder  of 
the  Osuh'go  (N.  Y.)  Times,  died  in  the 
home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Armin  G. 
Kessler,  in  Buffalo,  following  a  stroke 
of  paralysis.  Mrs.  Alexander  was  active¬ 
ly  identified  with  the  Times  while  her 
father  was  its  operator  and  later  when 
her  husband  became  its  editor. 

William  Wright  Jones,  69.  died  'Feb. 
4  at  Exeter,  Cal.  He  established  the 
Maxey  Times  at  Camp  Thomas,  Ariz. 
Later  he  owned  the  Sebastopol  (Cal.) 
Times,  and  was  for  some  time  connected 
with  the  Visalia  (Cal.)  Delta.  Other 
positions  were  with  the  Exeter  (Cal.) 
Sun,  and  San  Francisco  Call.  At  his 
death  he  was  Exeter  correspondent  for 
the  Fresno  (Cal.)  Republican. 

Frank  Whitney  Bennett,  26,  for  the 
last  14  months  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  Liberty  Magazine,  died  'Feb.  6 
in  New  York  City.  He  had  worked  on 
the  Tou'on-do  (Pa.)  Daily  Review,  the 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Morning  Sun,  the 
Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star  Gazette  and  the 
Sayre  (Pa.)  Evening  Times.  For  a 
while  he  wrote  book  reviews  on  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Transcript. 

A.  J.  Sneltjes,  60,  founder  of  the 
News-Blade  at  Sioux  Center,  Iowa,  and 
for  many  years  its  editor  and  associated 
with  other  newspapers  in  northwest  Iowa, 
died  recently  at  his  home  near  Newkirk, 
la. 

Albert  L.  Stewart,  69,  Nebraska 


newspaper  man  for  more  than  a  half 
century,  died  at  a  Lincoln  hospital  early 
Sunday,  Feb.  12,  following  an  operation. 
He  had  been  about  his  duties  as  proof¬ 
reader  on  the  Lincoln  State  Journal  less 
tfian  twenty-four  hours  before  his  death. 

Matilda  A.  Barrett,  52,  Associated 
Press  correspondent  at  Dansville,  N.  Y., 
and  contributor  of  Dansville  news  to 
Buffalo  and  Rochester  newspapers  for  the 
past  30  years,  died  suddenly  in  her  home 
in  that  city,  Feb.  10. 

N.  J.  A.  Minnich,  79.  former  mayor 
of  Kent,  O.,  and  for  40  years  publisher 
of  the  Kent  Bulletin,  died  Feb.  12.  He 
was  with  the  Akron  Beacon  before  he 
went  to  Kent. 

William  F.  Enslen,  61,  veteran  In¬ 
diana  printer  and  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Indiana  Conference  of  Printers,  died 
at  his  home  in  Marion,  Ind.,  Feb.  12. 
Mr.  Enslen  was  foreman  of  the  Marion 
Lcader-T ribune. 

Tho.mas  j.  Cochrane,  aged  66,  father 
of  Thomas  J.  Cochrane,  Jr.,  manager  of 
local  advertising  for  the  New  York 
Daily  Nezvs,  died  last  week  in  Chicago 
after  an  illness  of  about  a  year. 

Edgar  S.  Randall,  57,  for  the  last  25 
years  co-publisher  of  the  Spencer  (la.) 
Reporter,  died  Feb.  4. 

Fred  B.  Mason,  66,  editor  and  owner 
of  the  La  Junta  (Col.)  Tribune,  died 
Feb.  3. 

A.  G.  Grayson,  publisher  of  the  Pell- 
stoti  (Mich.)  Journal,  until  its  recent 
suspension,  died  Saturday  at  his  home. 

J.  B.  Carnes,  86,  Confederate  veteran 
and  old-tim.e  Texas  newspaperman,  died 
recently  at  the  home  of  his  son,  G.  L. 
Carnes,  in  Beaumont.  He  was  editor  of 
the  .4lpine  Az'olanche,  Bryan  Eagle  and 
Carthage  East  Texas  Register,  in  Texas. 

Emmett  Dobbs,  34,  editor  of  the  Col¬ 
lingsworth  Standard,  died  recently  at  the 
home  of  his  parents  at  Olton,  Tex.  His 
wife  survives. 

Wladislaus  Dyniewicz,  aged  85,  a 
pioneer  in  the  Polish  newspaper  field  in 
Chicago,  died  there  last  week. 

CAMERAMAN  KILLED 

Francis  Price,  staff  photographer  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  for  20  years, 
was  found  dead  in  his  laboratory  iFeb.  14. 
Police  detained  as  a  material  witness  a 
woman  who  was  with  him  a  few  minutes 
before  the  tragedy.  She  said  Price  shot 
himself  while  she  was  absent  from  the 


MIEHLE  OFFICER  SUICIDE 

Qayton  Gibbs,  50  years  old,  treasurer 
of  the  Miehle  Printing  Press  and  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  ended  his  life  in  the 
basement  of  his  Chicago  residence. 


STYLE  BOOK  CALLED 
GOOD  INVESTMENT 

“On  With  Them,  and  May  They  Erer 
Be  Good,”  Says  W.  Earl  Hall, 
Mason  City  (la.)  Globe- 
Gaxette 

All  the  outpourings  of  editors  who 
denounce  the  “style  book’’  as  a  snare 
and  delusion,  hampering  reportorial  “art’’ 
cannot  sway  W.  Earl  Hall,  managing 
editor  of  the  Mason  City  (la.)  Globe- 
Gazette.  Mr.  Hall,  after  reading  Editor 
&  Publisher’s  recent  series  which  gave 
both  sides  of  the  matter,  expressed  his 
opinions  as  follows: 

“In  every  newspaper  office  which  places 
any  empliasis  at  all  on  journalistic 
excellence  is  foimd  an  office  style  book 
or  its  equivalent.  This  has  been  true 
in  the  past,  it  is  true  now,  and  it  will 
be  true  in  the  future.  All  of  this  is  the 
opinion  of  one  managing  editor  who  has 
found  an  office  style  book  the  best  in¬ 
vestment  his  newspaper  has  ever  made 
for  improving  the  procuring  and  presenta¬ 
tion  of  news,  both  by  local  reporters  and 
by  its  staff  of  correspondents  out  in  the 
field. 

“On  with  the  style  books !  .A.nd  may 
they  ever  be  good  onesl” 

Mr.  Hall  said  he  believed  that  the 
whole  discussion  for  and  against  style 
books  simply  showed  the  “nonsense  of 
nomenclature.’’ 

“If  there  had  been  any  doubt  in  my 
mind  about  the  value  of  style  books,  I’m 
sure  it  would  have  vanished  after  read¬ 
ing  in  recent  issues  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  the  opinions  of  those  professedly 
opposed  to  the  institution. 

“Almost  without  exception  in  these 
quoted  views  there  are  qualifications, 
equivocations  and  reservations  which 
made  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  real 
object  of  their  displeasure  was  the  name 
‘style  book.’  The  style  book  imder  any 
other  name  would  smell  ever  so  much 
sweeter. 

“One  managing  editor  admits  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  training  reporters  to  certain 
uniformities  of  style  but  excuses  a  fail¬ 
ure  to  do  so  by  referring  to  the  rush 
of  getting  out  the  editions  in  quick  suc¬ 
cession.  .^s  if  it  took  more  time  for  a 
reporter  to  follow  office  style  than  to 
write  in  his  own  sloppy  way ! 

“Another  quotes  rules  of  his  office 
which  are  as  real  as  if  they  were  down 
in  black  and  white  in  style  book. 

“Another  points  to  the  need  of  a  com¬ 
plete  book  of  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
the  composing  room  and  the  proof  desk. 
In  other  words,  he  would  pass  on  to 
the  printer  and  the  proof-reader  the 


job  which  properly  should  fall  upon  re- 
porter  or  copy  reader. 

“Still  another  refers  to  the  advantage} 
of  handing  out  by  word  of  mouth  the 
rules  which  ordinarily  would  go  to  make 
up  a  style  book.  Just  another  way  to 
attain  the  same  end.  And  not  such  a 
good  way,  as  I  see  it ! 

“Throughout  the  discussion  there  U 
frequent  allusion,  in  words  or  in  sub¬ 
stance,  to  ‘bridling  writers  with  rigid 
rules.’  Of  course,  this  shouldn’t  be  done. 
There  are  good  style  books  and  bad  style 
books  and  those  which  ‘bridle  a  writer 
with  rigid  rules’  must  surely  be  counted 
bad.’’ 

TALKS  TO  NEWSPAPER  CLUB 

Sir  Harry  Brittain  Tells  of  Present  Day 
Tendencies  of  Press 

Sir  Harry  Brittain,  M.P.,  as  the  guest 
of  Dr.  James  Melvin  Lee  of  New  York 
University  at  the  New  York  Newspaper 
Qub  Feb.  tenth,  gave  those  present  a 
report  on  present  day  conditions  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  general  and  press  tendencies  in 
particular. 

Sir  Harry  spoke  about  a  chat  he  had 
had  with  Walter  Hines  Page  in  1913  in 
which  a  conference  was  suggested  be¬ 
tween  the  more  important  editors  of  the 
United  States  and  those  in  the  British 
Empire.  He  also  spoke  about  the  good 
work  accomplished  through  sending  over 
a  group  of  editors  from  the  United 
States  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  peace. 

LEAVES  $50,000  ESTATE 

The  $50,000  estate  of  the  late  Will 
Owen  Jones,  for  20  years  editor  of  the 
Lincoln  Nebraska  State  Jourtud,  is  left 
to  his  widow  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  will.  Of  the  estate  $40,000  is  in  per¬ 
sonal  property.  The  will  was  drawn  up 
March  17,  1899,  and  is  written  in  Mr. 
Jones’  handwriting  on  a  piece  of  Journ^ 
stationery.  Mr.  Jones  died  Jan.  28. 

GERMAN  PAPER  SUES 

The  Nacht  Ausgabe  of  Berlin  has  be¬ 
gun  suit  against  the  Taeglische  Rundschau 
for  libel,  on  account  of  differences  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Anastasia  Tchaikovsl^ 
affair.  The  Rundschau  charged  that  the 
Nacht  Ausgabe  accejrted  a  bribe  from  the 
Duke  of  Hesse  to  discredit  .\nastasia  in 
a  recent  series  of  articles. 

WOULD  RESTRICT  BILLBOARDS 

A  bill  providing  for  the  restriction,  reg¬ 
ulation  and  licensing  of  outdoor  adver¬ 
tising  in  Virginia  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Virginia  funeral  Assembly,  now  in 
session,  by  Senator  Ward  Swank,  and  has 
the  approval  of  many  state  organizations. 
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COLLODION 

FOR  NEGATIVE  MAKING 

A  recent  development  of  the  Laboratories  of 
Chemco  Inc.  This  Photographic  Collodion  is 
now  being  marketed  after  a  long  period  of  re¬ 
search,  and  only  after  it  has  been  pronounced 
exceptionally  good  and  thoroughly  satisfactory 
by  several  leading  lithographers. 

It  does  not  form  a  sediment  when  allowed  to 
stand  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Photo-engravers  and  photo-lithographers 
using  wet  plates  would  do  well  to  try  this  Col¬ 
lodion  and  note  the  better  results  obtainable 
^  with  its  use. 


rm-  v> 


We  are  prepared  to  make  shipments  to 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  by  express. 
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KELLY-SMITH  TO  OPEN 
ATLANTA  OFFICE 


Joel  C.  Harri*,  Formerly  S.  C.  Beckwith 
Special  Agency,  Will  Be  in  Charge 
of  New  Southern  Headquarters, 
Starting  March  1 


lisher  and  editor,  announces  that  she  will 
be  a  candidate  in  the  coming  Democratic 
primary  for  the  nomination  as  a  member 
of  the  lower  house  of  the  general  assem¬ 
bly  from  Wake  county. 


A.  N.  A.  REPORT  SHOWS 
ADVERTISING  TREND 


Garden  Feature  Ready 

Ruth  G.  Hilsee,  who  syndicates  a  fea¬ 
ture  called  “Garden  Lore”  from  her 
home  in  Gw\’nned,  Pa.,  has  sent  out  first 
loel  C.  Harris,  formerly  of  the  S.  C.  releases  of  this  year's  daily  series  to  be- 


Magazines  and  Newspapers  Show  Slight 
Falling  Off — Radio  Left  Out  of  Many 
1928  Budgets — Trade  Papers 
Show  Good  Increase 


Beckwith  Special  Agency,  will  open  a 
southern  office  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  the 
Kelly-Smith 
Company  on 
March  1,  it  was 
announced  this 
week.  Mr.  Harris 
opened  an  Atlanta 
office  for  Beck¬ 
with  on  March  1, 
1920,  and  has 
served  this  agency 
continuously  since 
that  time. 

Mr.  Harris  is  a 
veteran  newspa¬ 
per  man.  having 
^  „  been  in  the  busi- 

JoEL  C.  Hakris  jjgjg  since  he 

was  17  years  old, 
when  he  started  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Atlanta  Georgian,  then  owned  by  Fred 
Seely.  He  served  a  short  period  as 
sporting  editor  on  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  next  s[^nl  three  years  in 
Chicago  in  advertising  work.  Leaving 
Chicago  he  continued  his  advertising  ex¬ 
perience  on  Virginia  newspapers. 

When  war  was  declar^  in  1917,  he 
was  advertising  director  of  the  Atlanta 
(ieorgian  and  Sunday  American.  He  re¬ 
signed,  enlisted  as  a  private,  and  served 
nearly  two  years  in  France,  winning  a 
promotion  to  sergeant.  After  he  was 
discharged  from  the  service  in  April  1919, 
he  became  associated  with  the  Johnson- 
Dallis  advertising  agency  of  .\tlanta, 
where  he  spent  a  year,  leaving  to  open 
the  Beckwith  office. 

Finnish  Paper  Appoints 

Uusi  Suomi,  a  newspaper  published  at 
Helsingfors,  Finland,  announces  that  it 
has  appointed  Joshua  B.  Powers  to  act  as 
exclusive  advertising  representative  in  the 
United  States  and  England.  Svenska 
Dagbladet  of  Stockholm  will  also  be  rep¬ 
resented  bv  Powers. 


gin  m  the  spring.  For  a  number  of 
years  she  has  written  the  feature  for  the 
Philadelphia  Record.  This  year  she  is 
planning  a  local  “Best  Garden”  contest  to 
run  in  conjunction  with  and  as  exploita¬ 
tion  for  her  feature. 


Conducts  Column 

Zinn  W.  Hickman,  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Telegram  to  conduct  its  Betty  Blair 
column,  a  column  of  advice  to  women. 
Mrs.  Hickman  is  a  mother  with  three 
children,  has  been  a  writer  of  fiction,  is 
an  ex-teacher  and  holds  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree  from  Leland  Stanford  University. 


Trade  paper,  direct  mail  and  window 
display  advertising  show  increases  in 
1928  plans  of  160  advertisers,  responding 
to  an  inquiry  sent  out  by  the  Association 
of  National  .\dvertisers  three  weeks  ago. 
Outdoor  advertising  will  maintain  its  1927 
budgets,  while  magazines,  newspapers, 
farm  papers  and  radio  show  slight  de¬ 
creases. 


Five  of  13  advertisers  who  used  radio 
in  a  limited  way  during  1927  have  decided 
to  discontinue  its  use  in  this  manner,  the 
replies  showed. 

The  advertisers  replying  distribute 
more  than  300  products  in  35  principal 
classifications.  This  table  and  the  one 
following  give  a  wrong  picture  of  news¬ 
papers  since,  with  a  few  exceptions,  only 
those  using  both  newspapers  an<l  maga- 
zines  are  included,  the  A.N.  A.  cxpUuni 
The  relative  percentages  on  media  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1928  1927 

Magazines  .  78.1%  79.3% 

Newspapers  .  53.7%  S5!6% 

Farm  Papers .  23.8%  24.51 

Radio  .  10.0%  11.9% 

Trade  Papers .  81.8%  76.2% 

Outdoor  .  25.6%  25  5% 

Direct  Mail .  71.0%  69.0% 

Window  Display .  55.0%  53.1% 


Hunting  Style  Data 

Miss  Cora  Annette  Harris,  who  handles 
fashions  for  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer,  under  the  pen  name  of  Miss 
Charlotte,  has  been  in  New  York  for  the 
past  week,  visiting  the  fashion  nooks  of 
the  great  city. 


Selection  of  Medi.x  By  160  Advertisers,  1927-1928 
Total  Number 


Using 

Dominantly 

Extensively 

Limited 

Way 

Medium 

’  1928 

1927  ' 

1928 

1927' 

'  1928 

1927  ' 

1928 

1927  ' 

Magazines  . 

.  125 

127 

68 

67 

33 

32 

24 

28 

Newspapers  . 

.  86 

89 

19 

17 

31 

31 

36 

41 

L'arm  Papers  . 

.  38 

39 

8 

9 

20 

20 

10 

10 

Radio  . 

.  16 

23 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

13 

Trade  Papers  . 

.  131 

122 

33 

26 

33 

34 

63 

62 

Outdoor . 

.  41 

41 

6 

8 

8 

12 

27 

21 

Direct-Mail  . 

.  114 

110 

31 

26 

48 

45 

35 

39 

Window  Display  . 

.  88 

85 

10 

9 

47 

49 

31 

27 

Elntertain  Judge  Lindsey 

Women’s  Press  Qub  of  Cleveland 
entertained  Judge  Ben  Lindsey,  of  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.,  at  a  luncheon  Feb.  11.,  at  the 
Hotel  Statler.  The  club  has  about  40 
active  members. 


Dreibelbis,  regional  director  for  South  of  Minnesota  has  appropriated  $75,000  for 


-America.  With  Mr.  Dreibelbis  he  will 
visit  General  Motors  operations  in  Brazil, 
Uruguay  and  Argentina.  Mr.  Thien  will 
be  away  from  New  York  until  May  1. 


Joins  Arkansas  Daily 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Thomas,  engaged  in  news¬ 
paper  work  in  Texarkana  until  about  a 
year  ago,  has  joined  the  El  Dorado  Daily 
Xews  as  society  editor. 


Johns-Manville 

manager  of  mechanical 


In  Los  Angeles  Field 

.\thene  Farnsworth,  special  woman’s 
writer  for  the  Salt  Lake  City  Telegram, 
has  gone  to  Los  .\ngeles  to  continue 
newspaper  work. 


Eddy  on  N.  £.  Trip 

C.  P.  Eddy  of  the  Charles  H.  Eddy 
Company  has  returned  from  a  week  spent 
visiting  clients  in  Boston,  New  Bedford 
and  Haverhill,  Massachusetts. 


DISCUSS  RADIO  PROMOTION 


N.  Y.  League  of  Advertising  Women 
to  Hear  Talks  by  Air  Experts 

Radio  and  advertising  will  be  discussed 


Newsie  Catches  Counterfeiter 

John  Mullins,  15  year  old  Buffalo 
newsboy,  caused  the  arrest  of  John 
.Alberts,  who  later  was  charged  with 
passing  counterfeit  money,  when  the  man 
gave  the  newsie  a  quarter  which  failed 
to  pass  the  test  of  teeth.  Mullins  said 
nothing,  but  followed  the  man  for  nearly 
an  hour,  until  he  went  into  a  store.  The 
newsboy  then  called  to  a  nearby  patrol¬ 
man  who  arrested  Alberts. 

Loans  Schools  Radio 

Through  arrangements  made  by  the 
radio  editor  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal 


Dyke  to 

K.  R.  Dyke, 
goods  advertising  for  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company,  will  become  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Johns- Mansville  Cor¬ 
poration  as  soon  as  his  successor  at  his 
present  place  can  be  chosen.  Arthur  V. 
Farr  has  been  appointed  sales  promotion 
manager  of  the  Johns-Mansville  Cor¬ 
poration  and  w’ill  handle  the  advertising 
until  Mr.  Dyke  arrives. 

Dallas  to  Advertise 

Directors  of  the  Dallas  Chamber  of 
Commerce  have  decided  upon  a  three-year 
national  advertising  campaign  to  involve 
a  minimum  expenditure  of  $150,000  an¬ 
nually.  or  a  total  of  $450,000.  The  paid 
publicity  will  be  placed  in  national  maga¬ 
zines,  trade  publications  and  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

Has  Million  Cash  Balance 

The  W.  L  Douglas  Shoe  Company, 
national  advertisers,  has  a  cash  balance 
of  more  than  $1,000,000  and  does  not  owe 
a  cent  of  borrowed  money,  according  to 
Treasurer  Charles  D.  Nevins.  The  firm’s 
current  assets  are  $3,821,570  with  liabil- 


advertising  purposes  this  year.  This  is 
an  increase  of  $25,000  over  the  budget 
of  last  year.  An  extensive  advertising 
campaign  will  be  started  soon,  accord¬ 
ing  to  H.  C.  Hotaling,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  association. 


Assumes  New  Duties 

.\.  O.  Buckingham,  manager  of  the 
Cluett-Peabody  Company  office  in  Los 
.Angeles,  Cal.,  has  taken  up  new  duties 
as  advertising  manager,  with  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  He  succeeds  the 
late  Charles  M.  Connolly. 


rcauio  aiiu  auvcriisiiig  wm  uc  uiscusscu  wi.lw.  Lut  i  ..  ,  CinTnm  t 

at  the  dinner  meeting  of  the  New  York  «»</  Transcript  all  grade  school  pupils  of  . 

T _ C  IV _ has  been  re-elected  president. 


League  of  Advertising  Women  Feb.  21 
at  the  .Advertising  Club,  23  Park  Avenue. 

Herbert  G.  Foster,  formerly  connected 
with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company, 
and  now  manager  of  the  radio  department 
of  Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborn;  .Albert 
.A.  Cormier  of  Station  W  O  R,  and 
Edward  L.  Bernays,  publicity  agent  will 
be  the  speakers. 


the  public  schools  of  Peoria  were  enabled 
to  hear  the  first  of  the  Walter  Damrosch 
radio  musical  studies  Feb.  10.  The  radio 
editor  made  arrangements  with  dealers 
to  install  sets  in  all  the  schools  for  the 
broadcast. 


president. 

Retort  Budget  Increased 

The  Ten  Thousand  Lakes  association 


Whenever  you  see 
a  dispatch  signed  by 


Jessie 

Henderson, 

“laughter 

in 

the 


you  know  the  paper  that  prints 
it  hat  exclusive  city-of-publica- 
tion  rights  of  the  Sunday 
service  of 

CONSOLIDATED  PRESS 


Pittsburgh  Anniversary 

The  37th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Wonan’s  Press  Club  of  Pittsburgh 
was  observed  at  a  dinner  held  at  the 
Woman’s  City  Club  on  Feb.  13.  Each 
member  brought  an  article  suggestive  of 
a  book  title  and  were  asked  to  guess  the 
title  implied.  Miss  Bernice  Shine  had 
the  highest  number  of  correct  answers. 
Miss  Helen  Donelly  was  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements  and  the  ipresident,  Mrs. 
Madeline  Young  Love,  presided. 


Enters  Insurance 

Charles  F.  Hansche,  formerly  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Chicago  Ez’ening  Post 
and  later  in  charge  of  country  circulation 
ori  the  Chicago  Herald-Examiner,  has 
joined  the  North  American  Accident  In¬ 
surance  as  manager  of  the  newspaper  de¬ 
partment. 


Elrod 


Announces  Candidacy 

Miss  Nell  Battle  Lewis,  prominent 
woman  writer  and  newspaper  columnist, 
now  holding  a  roaming  commission  from 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer, 
of  which  Joseiffius  E>aniels,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  under  Woodrow  Wilson,  is  pub- 


Prizes  for  Letters 

Believing  that  the  subject  of  capital 
punishment  was  never  more  vividly  before 
the  public  mind  than  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  the  Charlotte,  (N.  C.)  Observer  is 
offering  a  series  of  cash  prizes  for  the 
best  letters  on  each  side  of  the  subject. 

Visits  South  America 

Robert  R.  Thien,  manager  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  division  of  the  General  Motors 
Export  Company,  sailed  Saturday  on  the 
S.  S.  “Southern  Cross”  for  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  where  he  will  be  met  by  J.  H. 


— the  most  eco- 
nomical  method 
of  producing  all 
your  leads,  slugs 
and  rules* 

Ltidlow  Ty pograph  Co. 

2032  ClybournAve.,  Chicago 

BotCoa  — New  York— Atlanta  — San  Francisco 

LUDLOW  QUALITY  SLUG  COMPOSITION 


noiv 


195,000 Daily 
425,000 Sunday 

larqjest  min 
^  home-mivered 
circulation  of  # 
amj  paper  in  its 
teiriton^  m  mm  m 
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The  success  of  an  advertising  campaign  usually  depends  to  what  extent  the  dealer 
co-operates.  If  yon  win  his  support  as  a  rule  the  matter  of  distribution  is  assured, 
and  your  product  finds  a  place  on  the  shelves  and  in  the  windows  of  the  dealer. 


When  you  come  to  Pennsylvania  with  a  carefully  prepared  newspaper  campaign, 
your  dealer  is  with  you  from  the  start  100%.  He  knows  the  selling  power  of  his 
own  newspa})er  because  he  has  watched  the  results  it  produces  on  the  sale  of 
advertised  goods.  He  knows  that  the  advertisements  are  carefully  read  by  the 
people  who  trade  in  his  store.  Furthermore  experience  has  taught  him  that  most 
of  his  customers  prefer  the  advertised  brand,  and  that  it  is  good  business  to  give 
them  what  thev  ask  for.  - 


If  you  require  any  assistance  in  planning  your  campaign  to  capture  this  market 
^^1  for  1928,  all  you  need  do  is  to  get  in  i 

touch  with  those  papers  listed  below. 


S.SOO  10.000 

lines  lines 


2,600  10.000 
Circulatien  lines  lines 


•Allentown  Call . (M) 

•Allentown  Call . (S) 

tBeaver  Falls  Tribune . (E) 

tBethlehem  Globe  Times . (E) 

fBrownsville  Telegraph  . . . .  (ME) 

•Chester  Times  . (E) 

t+Coatesville  Record  . (E) 

Connellsville  Conner  . (E) 

•Easton  Express  . (E) 

•Erie  Times  . (E) 

tGreensbnrg  Tribune  Review! EM) 
t Hazleton  Plain-Speaker  ....(E)) 
t Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  ...  ( 


•Sharon  Herald  . (E) 

•Sunbury  Item  . (E) 

•Warren  Mirror-Times  . (ME) 

•Wasington  Observer  and 

Reporter  . (M&E) 

tWest  Chester  Local  News  ...(E) 
•Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader... (E) 
tWilliamsport  Sun  and 

Gazette  &  Bulletin . (M&E) 

t York  Dispatch  . (E) 


.0357  .0357 

.035  .035 

.043  .043 


•Mount  Carmel  Item . (E) 

•Oil  City  Derrick  . (M) 

•Scranton  Times  . (E) 


.02  .07 

.0285  .0285 

.04  .04 

.13  .12 


•A.  B.  C.  Publisher’s  Statement,  October  1,  1927. 
tGovemment  Statement,  October  1,  1927. 
ttGovemment  Statement,  March  31,  1927, 
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COMIC  WRITER  KEEPS 
TWO  ARTISTS  BUSY 


‘Bill”  Conselman  Writes  Continuity  for 
"Ella”  Cinders  and  “Good  Time 
Guy” — It  Dealer  in  Enter¬ 
tainment,  He  Says 


William  Conselman 


William  Conselman,  who  calls  himself 
“a  comic  continuity  constructor,”  which 
is  the  fancy  name  for  the  gag  writers  of 
comic  strips, 
keeps  two  artists 
busy  drawing  his 
characters  and 
their  adventures, 
he  declared  in  an 
interview  in  New 
York  this  week. 

The  two  comics 
he  w'  r  it  e  s  are 
‘‘  Ella  Cinders  ” 
and  his  ‘'Good 
Time  Guy,”  both 
distributed  b  y 
the  Metropolitan 
Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice,  of  New  York. 

.\nd,  in  h  i  s 

spare  moments,  Mr.  Conselmmi  directs 
moving  pictures  for  the  Fox  Film  Com¬ 
pany.  That  is  what  he  was  in  New  York 
to  do.  He  has  now  returned  to  Califor¬ 
nia  to  continue  his  business,  which,  in 
entirety  he  classifies  as  “purveyor  of  en¬ 
tertainment.” 

Since  1925,  when  he  first  began  “Ella 
Cinders,”  Mr.  Conselman  has  written  900 
different  daily  strips  around  this  girl 
comic,  carrying  his  heroine  into  April  of 
this  year.  He  has  written  some  160 
daily  strips  about  “Good  Time  Guy.” 

When  he  started  “Ella  Cinders,”  Mr. 
Conselman  was  feature  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  The  original  artist  for 
this  strip  was  Charles  Plumb,  w'ho  has 
continued  drawing  it  since  the  loginning. 

Mr.  Comselman  said  he  believed  his 
contract  with  the  moving  picture  industry 
helped  him  “to  find  out  what  the  public 
wants.”  Whether  he  has  definitely  made 
this  long  sought  discovery  is  neither  here 
nor  there,  but  both  strips,  according  to 
Maximilian  Elser,  Jr.,  who  manages  the 
syndicate,  are  popular. 


Discontinues  Radio  Feature 

The  Radio  Digest,  which  for  a  number 
of  years  syndicated  radio  programs  to 
newspapers  in  addition  to  publishing  a 
weekly  magazine,  has  decided  to  give  up 
that  phase  of  its  business.  It  has  turned 
its  accounts  over  to  Audio  Service,  Chi¬ 
cago,  which  will  continue  to  supply  the 
subscribers  with  the  service. 

Phelps  Joins  McClure 

Prof.  William  Lyon  Phelps  of  Yale 
I'niversity  will  write  a  weekly  article  for 
McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate,  begin¬ 
ning  March  3. 

BUSINESS  PAPERS  MEET 


OFFERS  WEEKLY  ROTO  FEATURE 


New  Yorker  Hopes  to  Give  Sections 
Continuity  of  Interest 

.\  special  page  of  humorous  art  ex¬ 
clusively  for  publication  in  rotogravure 
sections  of  newspapers  w'as  announced 
this  week  by  Marion  E.  Weaver,  manager 
of  New  Yorker  Features,  syndicate  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  Yorker,  local  week¬ 
ly  magazine.  The  syndicate  was  inad¬ 
vertently  omitted  from  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  list. 

sample  page  is  being  sent  out  to 
newspaper  offices.  It  is  explained  in  an 
accompanying  letter  that  hitherto  a  “con¬ 
tinuity  of  interest  has  been  lacking  from 
week  to  week”  in  roto. 

The  features  to  be  furnished  for  this 
weekly  roto  page  are  published  first  in 
the  New  Yorker,  which  has  an  exclusive 
New  York  circulation.  The  page  will  be 
supplied  in  form  of  a  rotogravure  print 
ready  for  reproduction. 

Ellis  Addresses  Editors 

William  T.  Ellis,  who  syndicates  a 
weekly  Sunday  School  lesson,  recently  ad¬ 
dressed  a  meeting  of  publishers  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.  “Three  ominous  trends  of  our 
present  American  life,”  Mr.  Ellis  said, 
“are  the  Woolworthing  of  eilucation ;  the 
professionalizing  of  religion ;  and  the 
Manhattanizing  of  journalism  and  liter¬ 
ature.”  Mr.  Ellis’  service  was  inad¬ 
vertently  omitted  from  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  Yearbook.  Directory  of  Fea¬ 
ture  Services.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
syndicates  and  is  operated  at  Swarth- 
more.  Pa. 

"Make-a-Book”  with  McClure 

“Make-a-Book”  juvenile  strip  by  Gene¬ 
vieve  Silvester,  is  a  new  addition  to  the 
McGure  Syndicate  feature  list. 


Awards  Made  for  Outstanding  Articles 
Published  in  1927 

Common  educational  and  economic 
problems  in  industry  was  the  subject  of 
the  two  day  conference  held  in  Boston. 
Feb.  9  and  10  under  the  joint  auspices  of 
the  educational  committee  of  the  .\sso- 
ciated  Business  Papers  and  the  National 
Conference  of  Business  Paper  Editors. 
A  day  and  a  half  was  spent  with  the 
Engineering-Economics  Foundation  of 
Boston  and  the  balance  of  the  time  was 
given  over  to  a  visit  to  the  Harvard 
University  Graduate  School  of  Business 
.Administration. 

At  this  conference  the  names  of  the 
winners  in  Qass  B  and  Qass  C  of  the 
.A.  B.  P.  editorial  awards  were  announced. 
The  Class  B  award  of  $500  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  H.  L.  Southall,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  trade  paper  division,  MacLean 
Publishing  Company,  Ltd.,  for  an  article 
in  Hardware  and  Metal,  March  5,  1927. 
Honorable  mention  in  this  class  was 
given  to  Frederick  E.  Schmitt,  .Associate 
Editor,  Engineering  Neivs-Rccord,  Doug¬ 
las  G.  Woolf,  editor  Textile  World,  P. 
E.  Fansler,  editor  Heating  and  Venti¬ 
lating  Magazine,  and  to  K,  W.  Stillman, 
editor  Automotive  Industries. 

In  Qass  C  the  trophy  for  “the  most 
definite  and  outstanding  service  to  the 
field  with  w’hich  the  publication  is  con¬ 
nected”  was  awarded  to  the  Electric 
Railway  Journal  for  its  series  of  articles 
on  one-man  street  cars.  Honorable 
mention  in  this  class  was  awarded  to  the 
Daily  Metal  Trade.  Motor  World 
Wholesale,  Hotel  Management,  and  Tex¬ 
tile  World. 

Those  who  served  cm  the  jury  of 
awards  included  David  Beecroft,  Chilton 
Class  Journal  Company,  chairman ;  Dr. 
Julius  Klein,  director.  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of 
Commerce;  W.  A.  Wolff,  the  Western 
Electric  Company ;  James  Wright  Brown, 
president  Editor  &  Publisher;  and  W. 
M.  Richardson  of  Barrows,  Richardson 
&  Alley. 


STALLINGS  TO  FARM 

Laurence  Stallings,  playwright  and 
former  .Atlanta  newspaper  man,  and  later 
literary  editor  of  the  New  York  World, 
has  announced  that  he  intends  to  settle 
down  on  a  North  Carolina  farm.  With 
Maxwell  Anderson  he  wrote  the  stage 
hit  “What  Price  Glory.” 


does  not  ask 
you  to  sign  a 
contract.  It  has 
no  sales  force  hut  the  world  celeb¬ 
rities  who  contribute  regularly  to 
its  output.  It  has  been  a  syndi¬ 
cate  for  eighteen  years  and  is  still 
flourishing.  It  has  far-flung  con 
nections. 

lOl  MILK  STREIEIT. 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


7.  J.  Botdan, 
Editor, 


Anna  K.  Weiai, 

Manacer. 


Tlie  next  step  of  the  national  advertiser,  who  is  not 
yet  familiar  with  the  possibilities  of  the  Indiana 
market  is  to  study  it  carefully.  He  will  find  that  he 
can  reach  the  great  mass  of  Indiana's  consumers  verv' 
economically  thru  the  local  newspapers. 

I>et  them  know  the  merits  of  your  product  thru  a 
well  conducted  advertising  campaign  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  you  will  have  no  trouble  in  creating  a 
responsive  and  profitable  market. 

The  Hoosiers  are  a  fortunate  people.  They  have 
been  blessed  w’ith  plenty  of  nature's  wealth,  and  with 
their  initiative  and  industry,  they  have  developed 
the  rich  farm  lands  and  created  staple  industries, 
so  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  rarely  fluctuates. 
They  always  have  money  to  spend,  and  they  are  very 
liberal  with  it.  Why  not  reach  them  thru  the  daily 
newspapers?  You  can  cover  the  entire  state  with 
the  papers  listed  below. 


*Columbus  Republican  . 

. (E) 

Oircu- 

Ution 

5,016 

Bate  for 

5.000 

line* 

.03 

*Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette 

. IM) 

41,747 

.09 

*Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette 

. (S) 

31,314 

.09 

*Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel  . 

. (E) 

44,699 

.10 

fFrankfort  Times . 

..(M&S) 

8,193 

.04 

*Gary  Post-Tribune  . 

. (E) 

17,083 

.07 

*Hnntingdon  Press  . 

..(M&S) 

5,020 

.03 

*In(lianapolis  News  . 

. (E) 

129,480 

JtS 

Indianapolis  Star  . 

. (M) 

105,851 

.20 

Indianapolis  Star  . 

(M) 

•(E) 

. (S) 

137,164 

.27 

‘Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier 

8,091 1 
14,076  ( 

. (E) 

22,170 

.06 

fLa  Porte  Herald-Argus  . . . . 

6,720 

.04 

‘Marion  Leader  Tribune . 

.(M&S) 

9,986 

.04 

Muncie  Star  . 

....(M) 

24,052 

.08 

Muncie  Star  . 

. (S) 

15,553 

.08 

tShelbyville  Democrat  . 

. (E) 

4,038 

.025 

‘South  Bend  News-Times  . . . 

...  (E) 

27,873 

.08 

‘South  bend  News-Times  . . . 

. (S) 

26,173 

.08 

‘South  Bend  Tribune. ...  (S) 

24,409....  (E) 

25,473 

.07 

‘Terre  Haute  Tribune  . 

..(E&S) 

23,086 

.06 

Terre  Haute  Star  . 

. (M)  • 

26,810 

.07 

Terre  Haute  Star  . 

. (S) 

26,199 

.07 

‘A.  B.  C.  Publisher’s  Statement,  October  1, 
tGovemment  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1927 
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Member  Audit  Bureau  Circulations 


Member  Associated  Business  Papers 


W hat  Does  The  Reader  Think? 


The  reader  of  a  jack-of-all-trades  journal  of  advertising  gets  a  confused  impression. 

One  story  deals  with  bill-boards . another  with  street  car  cards . another  with 

direct  maul . another  with  magazines . others  deal  with  other  forms. 

If  any  space  is  devoted  to  NEWSPAPERS — the  greatest  of  all  mediums — it  is  but  a  trifling 
mention  in  the  bewildering  totaJ. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  gives  the  reader  information  about  neivspaper  advertising  exclusively. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  consistent  and  harmonious  from  cover  to  cover. 

The  agent  or  advertiser  who  sits  down  to  read  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  gets  consistent 
information — up-to-the-minute  information — concerning  newspaper  campaugns,  newspaper 
merchandising  plans,  newspaper  advertising  successes. 

Could  you  study  French  if  every  second  page  in  your  text-book  were  in  German  and  every 
third  page  in  Greek  and  every  fourth  page  in  Russian?  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  speaks 
the  same  advertising  language  on  every  page. 


And  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  reaches  the  agencies  and 
advertisers  who  invest  95%  of  all  the  money  invested  in 
national  newspaper  advertising. 

Concentrate  your  advertising — as  so  many  successful 
newspapers  do — in  the  One  Big  Advertising  Authority. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 


Five  Telephones:  Bryant  3052-3053-3054-3055-3056 
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MOORE  TELLS  HOW  REALTORS  USE 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Quotes  Several  Authorities  in  Field  on  Importance  of  News¬ 
paper  as  Advertising  Medium  for  Selling  Property — 
$3.60  Ad  Sold  Nine  Houses  Worth  $126,000 


ADVANTAGES  of  the  newspaper 
medium  to  the  realtor  were  described 
in  an  address  given  recently  by  Thomas  H. 
Moore,  associate  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  at  Elmira, 
N.  V.,  where  he  was  the  guest  of  Frank 
E.  Tripp,  publisher  of  the  Elmira  Star- 
Gazettc,  and  general  manager  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers.  In  part  he  said: 

“To  the  real  estate  man  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  is  a  particularly  attractive  medium 
because  the  things  printed  in  the  news¬ 
paper  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  value 
of  real  estate.  News  is  an  index  to  the 
trend  of  population.  News  is  an  index 
to  business  conditions.  The  newspaper 
reveals  where  transportation  is  to  be 
opened  up  more  attractively.  The  man 
who  is  seeking  to  buy  real  estate  looks 
to  his  newspaper  for  information.  The 
real  estate  man  who  has  an  offer  to  make 
advertises  in  the  newspaper. 

“Before  I  left  home,  I  had  the  daily 
newspapers  of  New  York  checked  to  see 
to  what  extent  the  real  estate  men  of 
that  city  use  newspaper  advertising.  I 
found  that  in  1927  the  New  York  City 
newspapers  carried  1,113,370  lines  of  dis¬ 
play  real  estate  advertising  and  1,720,378 
lines  of  classified  real  estate  advertising. 
People  who  want  to  buy  read  the  classi- 
led  columns.  People  with  something  to 
sell  advertise  there.  The  classified  col¬ 
umn  is  a  sort  of  open  exchange  between 
buyer  and  seller. 

“Speaking  of  classified  advertising  sug¬ 
gests  a  very  interesting  question  some¬ 
times  asked  the  advertising  man.  That 
question  is,  how  much  waste  is  there  in 
newspaper  circulation  ?  A  student  of 
advertising  said  to  me  one  day: 

“  ‘When  you  are  illustrating  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  waste,  what  better  example  can 
you  use  than  that  of  the  small  want 
advertisement?  Suppose  I  am  visiting 
New  York  City.  I  lose  my  watch.  1  put 
a  small  advertisement  in  the  lost  and 
found  columns  of  the  leading  newspapers. 
My  advertisement  is  going  to  perhaps  a 
million  readers.  There  is  only  one  pos¬ 
sible  customer  I  can  have  in  all  that 
million  circulation  I  am  buying.  That  is 
the  one  man  who  has  found  my  watch. 
If  he  reads  it  and  returns  the  watch,  the 
advertisement  has  paid  and  I  don’t  have 
to  consider  the  cost  of  the  million  waste 
circulation.’ 

“The  classified  advertising  used  by  the 
real  estate  man  is  on  the  same  order.  He 
may  advertise  a  house  for  sale  in  three 
lines  of  classified  advertising.  He  may 
buy  50,000  circulation  but  if  that  three 
lines  of  classified  advertising  bring  the 
customer  for  the  house,  he  has  made  a 
profit. 

“What  I  might  say  of  the  value  of 
newspaper  advertising  to  the  real  estate 
man  might  only  be  the  boasting  of  an 
enthusiastic  salesman.  Let’s  hear  what 
some  real  estate  men  themselves  say  about 
newspaper  advertising: — 

“D.  Bradley  Richards,  formerly  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
in  a  speech  before  the  Springfield  Real 
Estate  Board  said: 

“  ‘A  real  estate  firm  should  spend  at 
least  15%  of  the  gross  commission  on 
newspaper  advertising  because  it  will  in¬ 
crease  business.  Advertising  is  the 
strongest  spotlight  in  the  world  and  no 
big  feature  can  be  a  success  without  it.’ 

“C.  C.  C.  Tatum,  president  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Realty  Boar^  made  this  state¬ 
ment  before  a  convention  of  realty  boards 
in  Detroit: 

“  ‘The  importance  of  the  newspaper  as 
an  advertising  medium  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated.  The  billboard,  the  direct  mail 
and  other  advertising  should  tie  in  with 
the  newspaper  copy.’ 


scheme.  Incidentally  Day  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  dramatic  real  estate 
operators  in  New  York  city. 

“The  advertising  manager  of  Spear  & 
Company  pointed  out  that  they  had  been 
consistent  newspaper  advertisers  for  many 
years  and  that  95%  of  their  appropria¬ 
tion  went  into  newspaper  advertising. 

“The  Cushman- \\akefield  Company 
who  are  probably  the  biggest  users  of 
newspaper  space  for  real  estate  advertis¬ 
ing  in  New  York  city,  insert  a  clause  in 
their  contracts  with  building  owners  speci¬ 
fying  that  the  owner  must  spend  a  certain 
amount  of  money  in  advertising.  The 
Cushman- Wakefield  Company  is  said  to 
have  rented  the  Railroad  Building  &  Loan 
Building  in  New  York  within  two  months 
after  a  newspaper  campaign  which  cost 
approximately  $10,000. 

“George  P.  Ricaby  Company,  Inc.,  of 
Buffalo,  realtors,  had  a  very  convincing 
experience  with  newspaper  advertising  in 
the  spring  of  1923.  As  a  new  company 
at  that  time,  their  first  development  was 
a  residential  section  in  the  north  end 
of  the  city.  A  contest  to  get  a  name 
for  the  section  was  launched  using  full 
pages  in  the  Buffalo  newspapers.  After 
the  contest,  when  the  sale  of  land  began, 
full  page  space  was  used  three  times  a 
week.  In  three  weeks,  more  than  $500,000 
worth  of  land  had  been  sold.  In  addition, 
this  new  company  during  the  months  of 
March  atid  April  did  a  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness  of  over  $300,000,  the  bulk  of  which 
came  in  after  advertising  had  begun. 

“The  remarkable  ability  of  these  small, 
inexpensive  advertisements  to  actually 
dispose  of  property  is  a  powerful  testi¬ 
monial  to  the  value  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  this  field. 

E.  Mathews,  treasurer  of  _the 
G.  X.  Mathews  Co.,  Long  Island  City, 
in  a  letter  to  a  newspaper  makes  the 
following  comment : 

“  ‘Perhaps  it  would  be  interesting  to 
you  to  know  that  as  the  result  of  a 

month’s  advertising  campaign  in - 

we  sold  over  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
houses,  all  sales  which  can  be  traced 
directly  to  this  advertising.  In  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  over  twenty  years  selling  the 
above  houses  and  real  estate  and  an 
expenditure  of  over  $200,000  in  newspaper 
advertising,  we  cannot  recall  an  instance 
where  the  results  obtained  exceeded  this. 
Every  house  was  sold  before  the  build¬ 
ing  was  completed.’ 

“Mayer  &  Gundrum,  Brooklyn  build¬ 
ers,  inserted  a  nine  line  advertisement  in 
classified  sections,  costing  $3.60.  As  a 
direct  result  of  this  one  insertion,  the 
comiwny  sold  nine  houses  representing  a 
value  of  over  $126,000.’’ 


TO  A  FONT  OF  TYPE 

From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Here  in  these  shallow  trays  of 
ink-smudged  wood 

There  lies  a  power  above  the  kings 
of  earth, 

A  power  so  mighty  in  compelling 
good 

That  year  hy  year  it  hastens  the 
new  birth. 

These  little  hieroglyphs  of  metal 
base 

That  void  the  futile  might  of 
polished  steel 

.4nd  darkling  thoughts,  and  bring 
man  face  to  face 

With  his  own  self,  before  the 
Truth  to  kneel! 

O  minions  of  the  Prophets  and  the 
Law, 

O  pawns  that  form  the  plodding 
van  of  light, 

Ye  lift  the  standard  which  at  last 
will  draw 

The  stragglers  from  the  valley  to 
the  height. 

Cleaving  evil's  armies,  shattering 
its  sword — 

Ye  inky  humble  trumpets  of  the 
word. 

— Ch.\ri.es  Grenville  Wilson. 


CLASSIFIED  GROUP  HITS 
PROPOSED  MEASURE 

Nathanson  Suggested  Amendment  to 
the  New  York  Business  Law  for  Sale 
of  Autos,  Held  to  Be  Discrimina¬ 
tory  Against  Newspapers 


NEWS  PIX  ADVERTISING 


Chicago  Department  Store  Buys  a  Pic¬ 
ture  Page  to  Interest  Public  in  Sales 

An  interesting  and  unique  means  em¬ 
ployed  by  Mandel  Brothers,  Chicago,  to 
interest  tlie  public  in  a  recent  clearance 
sale,  was  to  buy  a  page  of  “news  pic¬ 
tures"  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Eight  pictures  were  used,  including  a 
line  cut  of  the  store.  The  photographs 
showed  the  crowds  outside  waiting  the 
opening  of  the  store  on  the  first  day  of 
the  sale ;  customers  inspecting  gorgeous 
shawls  from  Italy,  France  and  China; 
local  stage  star  posing  in  a  dress  bought 
at  the  store ;  men  getting  bargains  at  the 
shirt  counter;  a  local  radio  announcer 
trying  on  an  overcoat ;  women  getting 
special  values  at  the  silk  department;  and 
a  young  girl  depositing  money  in  a  bank 
saved  on  her  kasha  and  velvet  dress 
bought  at  the  sale  for  $15. 


A  letter  protesting  against  the  proposed 
Nathanson  ameixlment  to  the  business 
law  of  New  York  state,  providing  that 
individuals  obtain  a  certificate  from  the 
State  License  Commissioner  to  prove 
ownership  when  selling  a  used  car  has 
been  sent  to  Hon.  Herbert  .4.  Bartholo¬ 
mew,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  In¬ 
ternal  Affairs  of  the  state  assembly  by 
the  Classified  Managers  Association  of 
New  York. 

The  association  declares  itself  opposed 
to  the  enactment  of  the  amendment  on 
the  grounds  that  it  is  discriminatory 
against  newspapers  and  individuals,  and 
unnecessary. 

The  association  also  asserts  that  the 
proposed  law  would  impose  difficulties  on 
the  used  car  owner  which  would  practi¬ 
cally  prevent  him  from  advertising  ai^ 
making  individual  sales,  thus  forcing  all 
used  car  business  into  the  hands  of  used 
car  dealers. 

The  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  check 
sales  of  stolen  cars,  but  the  cumbersome 
machinery  imposed  on  the  used  car  owner 
and  the  newspapers  would  only  have  the 
effect,  it  is  alleged,  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  buying  and  selling  of  used  cars 
through  advertising. 


PUBUSHES  BOND  NUMBERS 

The  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  last  week 
published  the  serial  numbers  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $3,000,000  worth  of  Liberty  Bonds, 
representing  profits  of  the  Continental 
Trading  Company  of  Canada,  which 
figured  in  the  Teapot  Dome  investigation. 
It  asked  the  aid  of  the  public  in  iracing 
them  back  to  their  source,  to  discover 
through  whose  hands  they  had  passed,  in 
order  to  assist  the  investigating  commit¬ 
tee. 


PROMISES  STRAIGHT  “NEWS” 

The  Remington  Rand,  Inc.,  represent¬ 
ing  the  consolidation  of  a  dozen  big 
organizations,  has  inaugurated  a  press 
bureau,  which  “will  send  out  only  straight 
news  items  for  publication.”  C.  D. 
Proctor,  a  former  newspaper  man  is  in 
charge. 


NEW  MISSOURI  DAILY 

The  first  issue  of  the  Flat  River  (Mo.) 
Lead  Belt  Daily  News  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  recently.  The  daily  will  be  operat^ 
in  connection  with  the  weekly  which  has 
been  published  for  29  years.  The  News 
is  published  by  the  News-Sun  Printing 
and  Publishing  Company  of  which  W.  L 
Bouchard  is  president  and  R.  H.  Womach 
is  editor.  iJ 


BACKING  COMMUNITY  CAMPAIGN 

Commemorating  the  75th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Mason  City,  la.,  the 
Advertising  Qub  of  which  H.  D.  Make- 
ever  is  president,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Mason  City  Globe-Gazette  will  inaugurate 
a  series  of  half-page  advertisements  in 
interest  of  “selling  Mason  City  to  its 
residents.”  Manufacturers,  merchants  and 
distributors  are  contributing  half  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  campaign,  the  Globe-Gazette 
donating  the  space  to  tell  brief  bits  of  the 
history,  pioneers,  manufacturing  and 
industrial  activities  of  the  city.  The  first 
copy  appears  March  3  and  will  continue 
weekly  thereafter. 


WILL  AID  TAXPAYERS 

A  Civic  Service  Bureau  for  the  con¬ 


venience  of  taxpayers  of  Brooklyn  and 
Queens  boroughs  has  been  established  by 
the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Standard  Union. 
_  __  The  purpose  of  the  bureau  is  to  aid 

“The  advertising  manager  of  Joseph  property  owners  within  this  territory  on 
P.  Day  Company  rates  newspaper  adver-  all  matters  pertaining  to  taxes  and  as- 
tising  as  100%  in  their  advertising  sessments. 


TRADE  LI  H  OTYPE 

METAL  FEEDER 

Easily  installed  on  any  Linotype.  Keeps  metal 
at  even  temperature.  Can’t  feed  too  fast 
or  too  slow.  Requires  little  attention. 

OrJer  from  tbt  Se^fett  Agtncy 

Mer  gen  thaler  Linotype  Co. 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED.  TORONTO 
Reprfsemtstiies  in  the  Principtl  Citiei  of  the  VorU 


F-4J15 — Linotype  Metal  Feeder,  for  all  models  (except 

42  em)  without  electric  pot . $40.00 

F-4314— -Linotype  Metal  Feeder  for  electric  pot.  All  model* 
except  42  cm . $40.00 

F-4315 — Linotype  Metal  Feeder,  for  all  42  em  model* 
without  electric  pot . $SO.OO 

F*4314 — Linotype  Metal  Feeder  for  electric  pot.  All  42 
em  model* . .  «  •  $S#*00 

(All  prices  subject  to  cbenge  without  uotiee) 


LINOTYPED  IN  THE  CAEAMONO  FAMILY 
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advises  bankers  to 
modernize  publicity 

Benton  Say*  Study  of  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiting  Would  Improve  Financial 
Advertising — Sisson  Gratified  with 
Results  of  Campaigns 


Opens  Eastern  Office 

Julian  J.  Behr  Company,  Inc.,  Cincin¬ 
nati  advertising  agency,  has  opened  an 
office  at  93  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
M.  Abel  has  been  named  manager, 
with  Julius  Joseph,  Jr.,  assistant  manager. 


Financial  advertisers  should  adopt  the 
methods  of  commercial  advertisers  in 
studying  media  and  markets,  John  Ben¬ 
son,  president  of  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Advertising  Agencies  told  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  meeting 
in  New  York  this  week.  The  speaker 


Pretbrey  Anniversary 

Employes  of  the  Frank  Presbrey  Com¬ 
pany,  New'  York  advertising  agency,  ob¬ 
served  the  thirty-second  anniversary  of 
the  firm’s  establishment,  'Feb.  11,  with  a 
dinner-dance  at  the  Ritz-Carlton. 


Agent  Takes  Partner 

William  B.  Finney  is  now  associated 
advised  the  bankers  to  employ  research  with  Allen  C.  Smith  as  a  co-partner  in 
as  it  is  employed  by  all  modern  agencies ;  the  .Allen  C.  Smith  Advertising  Com- 
not  only  in  relation  to  the  problems  of  pany,  Kansas  City,  it  was  announced  this 
mrfia  and  markets,  but  with  relation  to  week. 

their  problems  with  what  is  known  as  - 

product  in  commercial  advertising.  Pack  Joins  Tumer-Wagener 

-  I’hilip  C.  Pack,  heretofore  president  of 

for  the  .\..A..\..A.  gave  first  agency  bearing  his  name,  has  joined 

to  the  same  enect.  ,  the  Turner-Wagener  advertising  agency 


Francis  H.  Sisson,  vice-president  of  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company,  expressed 
gratification  at  the  results  of  the  recent 
newspaper  campaign  to  educate  the  public 
on  the  advanuges  of  having  trust  com¬ 


as  vice  president. 


Thompson  Director  Travels 

_  _ ^  _  Gordon  Aymar,  art  director  of  the  J. 

nanies  handle  estates  of  deceasetl  persons.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  will  leave 

.1--  .. _ _  IQ  -  _ _ _ T _ _ 


AD  TIPS 


Mr.  Sisson  told  the  trust  company  Feb.  18  to  spend  a  year  in  the  London 
executives  that  a  survey  made  in  Decern-  office  of  the  agency. 

her,  comprising  reports  from  more  than _ 

1,000  trust  companies  and  banks  doing  a 
tmst  business,  showed  that  “the  United 
States  is  growing  estate  minded.” 

“The  responses  showed  the  astounding 
fact  that  these  institutions  had  been  named 
in  1927  as  executor  or  trustee  under 
wills  four  and  one-half  times  as  often  as 
in  1923.”  The  total  for  1927  was  27,963 
and  was  greater  than  the  aggregate  for 
three  years  1923  to  1925  inclusive. 


Salisbury  Decorated 

Edward  V.  Salisbury,  general  manager 
of  the  European  branch  of  the  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company  in  Paris,  has  been  deco¬ 
rated  by  the  French  government  with  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  The  cross 
was  conferred  in  recognition  of  Mr.  Sal¬ 
isbury’s  service  in  the  American  Ambu¬ 
lance  Service  during  the  war.  This  is 
the  second  time  Mr.  Salisbury  has  been 
honored  by  the  French  government.  He 
received  the  Croix  de  Guerre  before  the 
entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
war,  as  a  volunteer  in  the  French  army. 

Opens  Buffalo  Agency 

George  W.  Monroe,  Jr.,  has  opened  an 
advertising  agency,  under  his  name,  at 
220  Delaware  avenue,  Buffalo.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  he  will  conduct  a  national  co¬ 
operative  advertising  campaign  for  a 
number  of  producers  of  builders’  supplies 
and  materials,  using  newspaper  space. 
He  formerly  was  with  the  Creo-Dipt 
Company,  stained  shingle  manufacturers 
of  North  Tonawanda. 


N.  W.  Ayer  A  Son.  308  Chestnut  street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  Sending  copy  to  newspapers  for 
Vltiltine  I'cmpany,  medical,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

George  Batten  Company,  383  Madison  avenue. 
New  York.  Placing  account  for  Servel  Sales, 
Inc.,  on  the  Electrolux. 

Bennett  Williams  Co.,  Conway  street.  High 
Point,  N.  C.  Placing  orders  with  newspapers  for 
.S-dgefleld  Inn. 

Brandt  Advertising  Company,  433  N.  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Preparing  schedules  for  news¬ 
papers.  magazines,  etc.,  for  Stillman  Cream  Co., 
toilet  preparations,  Aurora,  Ill. 

Collins  Kirk.  Inc.,  750  N.  Michigan  avenue, 
Chicago.  Placing  copy  with  newspapers  for 
Reisch  Food  Products  Co.,  Gold  Top  and  Hercules 
Malt  Extract,  Springfield.  III. 

Frank  M.  Comrie  Company,  435  N.  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Has  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  advertising  of  Jefferson  Electric  Mfg.  Co., 
Chicago,  manufacturers  of  automotive,  electrical 
and  radio  equipment. 

Cramer-Krassel  Company,  <  425  Van  Bnren 
street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Placing  copy  with 
agricultural  and  rural  mail  order  papers  for 
Walsh  Harness  Co.,  Milwaukee. 

Foy  Paint  Company,  2001  Gilbert  avenue, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  .Arranging  some  advertising 
direct  with  newspapers.  Chas.  F*.  Jenz  is  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Albert  Frank  Company,  Inc.,  14  Stone  street. 
New  York  City.  Now  handling  the  account  of 
Lancia  Motors  of  America,  New  York,  which 
has  purchased  the  Flat  automobile  plant 
Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 

Frizzell  Advertising  Agency,  Guardian  Life 
Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  making  up  lists  of 
agricultural  and  class  publications  for  Wilhelm 
Oil  Co.,  “Fly  Kill,”  St.  Paul 

K.  S.  Gould  Company,  454  Fourth  avenue.  New 
York.  N.  Y.,  arranging  schedules  f(w  newspapers, 
general  and  mail  order  magazines,  etc.,  for  ^bt. 
H.  Ingersoll,  Inc.,  razor  stroppers.  New  York 
City. 

Joseph  E.  Hanson  Company,  85  Lincoln  Park 
Newark,  N.  J.  Placing  account  for  the  Blue 
Bell  Overall  Company,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

MoJunkin  Advertising  Company,  228  N.  La 
Salle  street,  Chicago.  Arranging  schedules  for 
newspapers  and  magazines  for  Stewart  Warner 
Speedometer  Corp.,  radio  and  auto  accessories, 
Chicago. 

Porter  Eastman  Byrne  Co.,  22  W.  Monroe 


Lloyd  Maxwell  Honored 

Lloyd  Maxwell,  president  of  Williams 
&  Cunnyngham,  Chicago  advertising 
agency,  was  elected  president  of  the  Five 
Hundred  Club  at  a  meeting  in  Chicago, 

Feb.  1.  The  Five  Hundred  Qub  was 

originally  known  as  the  Old  Timers’  _ _ _ 

Qub,  and  membership  has  been  restricted  atreet.  Chicago,  issuing  orders  to  newspapers 
to  men  who  have  been  identified  with  the  Jmlits?^CMc.'’gT" 

Proctor  A  Collier  Company,  McMillan  A  Read 
ing  road,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Arranging  lists  ot 
magazines,  etc.,  for  Higgins  Mfg.  Co.,  screens 
and  weather  strips,  Newport,  Ky. 

Robinson,  Lightfoot  A  Company,  Ino.,  Metropo 
litan  Tower,  New  York  City.  Now  handling  ac- 


automotive  industry  for  ten  years  or 
more. 


Binghamton  Agency  Mowea 

The  Wylie  B.  Jones  Advertising  _ _  _ _  _ _ _  .v 

•Agency  moved  last  week  from  the  Sym-  ?•  «enerai  pub- 

^ny  Theater  building,  Binghamton,  ^ 

N  V  fn  u  -ij-  _  Walter  Thompson  Company,  420  Lexington 

•  .,  O  the  Capitol  T^j^ter  building,  avenue.  New  York  City.  Is  now  handling  the 

wiere  it  now  occupies  the  entire  sixth  c.  Nestle  Co.,  hair  waving.  New  York  City 
tloor.  Wylie  B.  Jones  was  president  and  newspapers  and  magazines, 

general  manager  until  his  death  in  1919  _.y*ndorlioof  a  Company,  IST  B.  Ontario  street, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  John  C.  Clark. 


New  White  Manager 


Chicago.  Preparing  a  campaign  for  newspapers 
and  magaalnes  for  Axton  FMaber  Tobacco  Co. 
"Clown"  cigarettes,  Louisville,  Ky. 

_  Fred  Curtis  WTiite  Advertising  Agency,  Union 

Roderick  W  Classen  for  tnanv  vearc  Insurance  Bldg.,  Log  Angeles,  Cal.,  placing 

»»ci.w  4  Sfand  teSVSJ’  r.'s.s:,.""'"'"’ 

«  an  advisor  on  industrial  advertising,  Woloott  a  Hdeomb,  chamber  of  Commerce 
Dew  appointed  manager  of  industrial  hulldlng.  Boeton.  Has  secured  the  account  of 
Mvertising  with  the  Frank  B  White  Watch  Co..  Waltham,  Maas,  and  wUl 

Company,  33  S.  Dark  Street,  Oiicago.  p“per.°"^"*  *“  and  farm 


Mr.  Consumer 
Takes  Time  Out 


when  the  semi-weekly  or  weekly  home  town 
newspaper  makes  its  appearance  in  his  home. 
The  cares  of  business,  the  rush  of  social  life,  even 
the  problem  of  a  high  golf  score  are  all  forgot¬ 
ten.  He  settles  back  in  his  easy  chair  to  read 
the  news  of  his  town  and  to  find  out  what  his 
local  retail  stores  have  to  offer. 

This  is  the  ideal  time  for  national  advertisers  to 
tell  Mr.  Consumer  about  their  products.  He  is 
in  a  receptive  frame  of  mind.  He  has  time  to 
think  about  buying  a  new  car,  a  new  vacuum 
cleaner,  a  washing  machine,  a  new  radio  or  an 
oil  burning  furnace. 

The  certain  Mr.  Consumer  who  lives  in  New 
Jersey  has  the  money  to  buy  any  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts.  He  can  afford  the  best  in  every  line.  In 
fact  his  mode  of  living  demands  that  he  buy  the 
best. 

The  following  list  of  New  Jersey  semi-weekly 
and  weekly  newspapers  control  the  cream  of  the 
state’s  buying  power.  Their  advertising  col¬ 
umns  are  the  key  to  a  treasure  chest  of  new  sales 
for  every  national  advertiser. 


NEW  JERSEY  NEWSPAPERS: 


Name 

Publication 

Days  Circulation 

Inch  Bate 
(PUta) 

*Boand  Brook  Chronicle  . 

.  Friday  1,615 

.40 

*Montclair  Times  . 

.  Wed.  &  Sat.  8,300 

.98 

•Penns  Grove  Record  . 

.  Thursday  1,850 

.35 

•Pleasantville  Press  . 

.  Tues.  &  Fri.  6.,250 

.50 

•Ridgewood  Herald  . 

.  Tues.  &  Fri.  3,200 

.45 

•Somerville  Unionist-Gazette  . . 

.  Thursdav  3,350 

.40 

•Summit  Herald  . 

.  Tues.  &  Fri.  2,800 

.49 

•Washington  &  Phillipshurg 
The  Star  Newspapers . 

. .  Thnrs.  &  Fri.  5,086 

.84 

*Sworn  circniation. 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


desire  to  commend  the  action  of 
^  the  editor  of  The  Bookman  in  offer¬ 
ing  substantial  prize  awards  to  newspaper 
and  press  service  writers  for  “the  best 
news  story  printed  in  American  news¬ 
papers  each  month.’’  The  judges  are 
recognized  newspaper  editors.  The  first 
of  12  monthly  prizes  was  awarded  in 
February  by  Paul  Patterson,  Editor,  the 
Baltimore  Sun  papers,  to  \V.  A.  Mac¬ 
donald,  reporter  for  Boston  Transcript, 
for  his  story  of  the  funeral  of  Florence 
Mills,  a  negro  dancer,  idol  of  Harlem. 
We  do  not  know  what  stories  were  in  the 
competition,  but  we  are  sure  that  Mr. 
Macdonald’s  report  of  what  might  have 
been  regarded  as  a  routine  assignment 
merited  the  high  honor  it  received.  Mr. 
Patterson  especially  commented  on  its 
excellent  restraint  and  on  the  art  of  the 
writer  in  turning  from  the  scene  around 
the  coffin  to  the  sharply  contrasting 
scenes  in  cabarets  and  streets  of  Harlem 
in  which  Florence  Mills  had  been  a  fa¬ 
miliar  figure.  The  charge  that  literary 
quality  has  vanished  from  the  American 
newspaper  is  very  well  refuted  by  this 
prize  story.  Indeed,  the  Booknum  will 
find  a  mine  of  rich  material  running 
through  the  daily  press  as  it  proceeds 
with  its  prize  story  contest.  We  have 
found  so  much  pride  and  pleasure  in  Mr. 
Macdonald’s  story  that  we  feel  it  should 
be  passed  on  to  the  Shop  Talk  circle. 

M  if  if 


By  W.  A.  Macdonald 
(From  the  Boston  Transcript,  Monday, 
November  7,  1927) 


Saturday  night  the  line  outside  the 
undertaking  chapel  in  Harlem  was 
still  there.  Only  now  it  was  longer  than 
it  had  been  since  the  body  of  Florence 
Mills  was  brought  there  in  the  middle 
of  the  week.  It  began  for  the  day  in  the 
middle  of  the  morning:  it  dissolved  tor 
the  night  at  two  o’clock  on  the  morning 
of  Sunday.  There  it  was  on  Saturday 
before  the  stone  building  at  the  corner  of 
Seventh  avenue  and  137th  street,  where 
a  cardboard  sign  on  the  door  said  “Re¬ 
mains  of  Miss  Mills  on  View  at  One 
o’clock.  ‘The  Family’.”  There  were  no 
police  there  then  because  the  crowd  was 
small.  It  grew  so  fast  that  the  doors 
Avere  opened  two  hours  before  the  card¬ 
board’s  time.  They  wanted  all  to  go  in 
at  once,  but  quiet-voiced  young  men  at 
the  door  ordered  that  it  form  in  line. 

Mostly  these  were  colored  people;  a 
few  were  white.  Mostly  they  were  poor ; 
their  clothes  showed  that.  They  moved 
slowly  into  the  chapel  and  down  the 
aisle.  There  were  old  women,  young 
women,  pretty  girls,  children.  .\n  elder 
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Negress  complained  from  the  steps  that 
white  people  had  come  saying  they  were 
from  out  of  town,  and  had  been  admitted 
while  "They  push  we  out.”  Someone 
hushed  her.  This  was  the  fourth  day 
that  this  line  had  passed  through  the 
chapel.  A  white  truck  driver  in  a  soiled 
leather  jacket  took  the  butt  of  a  cigar 
from  his  mouth  as  he  went  in.  A  tall 
young  policeman,  his  bright  hair  gleam¬ 
ing  in  the  dim  light,  walked  down  the 
aisle,  his  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
little  colored  boy  to  whom  he  leaned 
down  and  spoke.  Except  for  the  sound 
of  shuffling  feet  the  room  was  still. 

Thousands  by  thousands  the  people  of 
Harlem  were  looking  for  the  last  time  at 
Florence  Mills.  It  was  such  a  fleeting 
look.  In  the  great  copper  coffin  lay  the 
white  figure  of  the  little  dancer,  her 
dress  silver,  her  thin  legs  in  gray.  Her 
dark,  short  face  was  a  rounded  square. 

Two  tall  white  candles  burned  above 
the  metal  coffin.  One  stood  at  the  head, 
one  at  the  foot.  The  melted  wax  had 
formed  in  corrugations  down  their  sides. 
In  the  background  were  banks  of  flowers. 

hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
flowers  before  the  day  was  over.  From 
all  the  world  that  knew  her  came  the 
flowers  by  cable,  by  telegraph,  by  messen¬ 
gers  direct  from  those  who  had  selected 
their  tribute  with  loving  care.  Hour 
by  hour  the  thousands  moved  before 
them.  They  waited,  slowly  moving,  out¬ 
side  the  building  in  the  cold  rain  of 
dreary  morning;  they  were  patiently  go¬ 
ing  on  through  the  clearing  afternoon; 
they  were  lengthening  their  line  through 
the  cold  evening  under  the  stars  in  the 
sky  above  Harlem.  At  seven  o’clock  at 
night  they  extended  through  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Thirty-Seventh  street  for  nearly 
a  block.  And  more  were  coming  all  the 
time. 

Meantime  Harlem  was  going  on  with 
its  other  life.  It  is  the  greatest  Negro 
city  in  the  world.  From  just  north  of 
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Central  Park  up  to  the  end  of  Manhattan, 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  Negroes 
are  gathered  in  an  unbroken  community, 
most  of  which  was  to  be  crowded  into  the 
streets  about  the  Mother  Zion  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  the 
funeral  on  Simday.  Up  and  down 
Seventh  avenue  strolled  the  life  of  Har¬ 
lem  stepping  a  little  more  quickly  as  the 
cold  wind  nipped.  People  gathered  in 
the  theaters,  where  Florence  Mills  had 
sung  and  danced;  they  laughed  at  actors 
of  their  own  color.  Girls  of  the  chorus 
did  their  stuff  for  the  appreciation  of 
good-humored  audiences.  A  pair  of  Ne¬ 
groes  on  one  stage  played  a  silent,  tricky 
poker  game  while  the  audience  exploded 
with  laughter.  .\nd  the  manager,  stand¬ 
ing  in  back  of  the  darkened  house,  laid 
a  hand  on  a  man’s  sleeve.  “Success  never 
changed  her;  you  know  that.  When  she 
was  here  she  was  always  the  same.  She 
never  wanted  any  special  favor,  any  star’s 
dressing  room  even  after  she  began  to 
make  a  hit.  She  might  have  been  one  of 
the  chorus  if  you  saw  her  backstage.  You 
know  that.  She  never  owned  an  auto¬ 
mobile  for  all  the  money  she  made.  She 
would  take  her  nickel  and  walk  to  the 
subway.  She  didn’t  ride  in  taxicabs. 
And  she  was  a  fine  woman. 

“She  and  her  husband  were  a  happy 
couple.  They  went  everywhere  together. 
One  thing  about  Florence  Mills,  she  al¬ 
ways  did  her  best.  When  she  was  in  the 
Harlem  theaters  she  always  did  her  best. 
She  was  a  hard  worker,  no  gay  parties, 
never  spoiled,  and  she  was  good  to  her 
mother.”  The  manager  paused;  he  was 
deeply  moved.  “You  know'  that,”  he  said. 
“Well,  you  want  to  see  the  show.” 

It  is  midnight  when  Harlem  begins  to 
gather  at  the  night  clubs.  Harlem  and 
its  visitors  from  the  rest  of  New  York. 
Here  was  a  club  that  has  been  going  only 
a  month  and  it  was  filling  with  people 
at  midnight.  They  were  gay  people ;  they 
sat  briefly  at  the  tables  and  then  took  to 
the  floor.  Or  they  hung  in  seated  groups 
and  talked.  On  the  walls,  blue  against 
yellow,  were  the  decorations  of  Aaron 
Douglas,  primitive  figures  in  praise  or 
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passion.  .A  wild  angular  savage  poistj 
a  bulbous  stick  above  a  tomtom,  another 
looked  to  heaven,  another  leaned  against  a 
jungle  tree.  The  walls  were  covered  with 
them.  Everyone  knew  Florence  Mim 
here.  Not  two  weeks  ago  she  was  here 
with  her  husband. 

“No,  I  haven’t  been  to  see  her,”  sjy 
one  man  in  a  quiet  voice.  “I  w  anted  to 
remember  her  as  I  saw  her  here.  She 
was  so  bright  that  night ;  I  want  to  re¬ 
member  her  that  way.  There  will  never 
be  another  Florence  Mills.  There  was 
something  about  her  you  can’t  find  again." 
He  waited  a  moment.  “She  was  a  great 
woman,”  he  said.  Jazz  welled  up  from 
the  orchestra. 

A  girl  was  going  from  table  to  table, 
singing  to  each  group.  The  song  ran  W 
then  rose  in  a  high  crescendo  and  di¬ 
minished  again.  The  girl  was  singing: 

Sometimes  I’m  happy 
Sometimes  I’m  blue. 

My  disposition 
Depends  on  you. 
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She  smiled  as  she  sang;  she  made  it 
«oiind  very  personal  to  the  people  of  each 
table-  And  then  at  about  two  o’clock  in 


pin  march  rose  and  swelled  and  dimin-  laughter  came  from  the  sea.  The  pastor 
ished  and  grew  again.  Slowly,  oh  so  spoke  of  the  loss  to  the  race,  an  actress 


table,  -^nd  then  at  about  two  o  clock  m  slowly,  down  the  ai.sle  with  the  music  gifted  by  nature,  a  personality  striking 
the  morning  the  o^hestra  began  a  dance  came  forty  girls,  bareheaded  and  wearing  and  charming,  a  woman  whose  success 
tune  that  was  different  from  the  rest,  their  outdoor  coats,  and  their  arms  were  had  never  spoiled  her  poise  and  dignity. 
Swaying  couples  rroved  slowly  on  the  burdened  with  the  white  and  crimson  of  a  daughter  who  never  forgot  her  mother, 
door  in  the  press.  Smoke  from  hundreds  flowers;  they  Ixire  lilies  and  roses  and  “A  promise  is  made  unto  all  such  sons 
of  cigarettes  spired  upward  from  the  ferns  and  oak  leaves  that  rustled  in  still-  and  daughters.”  Our  actors,  said  the 
tables.  The  notice  music  was  slow ;  it  ness  that  for  an  instant  was  utter  except  pastor,  better  the  relations  between  the 
,fas  the  long  deliberate  beat  of  the  tom-  for  this  and  the  sob  of  the  music.  And  races,  they  interpret  our  spirit  to  others, 
tom;  it  was  measured  and  savage  and  behind  them,  higher  than  their  heads.  Very  beautifully  he  read  “Crossing  the 
processional.  The  couples,  pressed  close  came  a  great  bank  of  roses  that  covered  Bar”  and  the  spirit  of  twilight  and  even- 
together,  danced  to  its  deliberate  beat.  It  the  copper  coffin  of  Florence  Mills.  The  ing  bell  descended  upon  that  congrega- 


was  a  dirge ! 


pastor.  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  walked  with  it. 


On  Sunday  morning  groups  gathered  in  reading  aloud,  “I  am  the  Resurrection  and 
homes  m  Harlem.  They  were  her  the  Life.” 


friends;  they  talked  about  her.  There 
was  an  editorial  in  The  World  when  she 
died  which  contained  a  line  about  her 
having  just  begun  her  career.  Absurd,  an 
idle  opinion  might  have  said.  She  had 


.  .  ,  There  were  telegrams  from  distin- 

A  sound  like  wind  and  storm  on  sea  gufshefl  persons,  cablegrams,  too.  In  the 


was  the  crowd  outside. 

The  girls  who  bore  the  flowers  stood  in 


balcony  there  was  a  face  that  sickened, 
a  head  that  drooped  on  the  nearest  shoul- 


rapk.  They  were  pretty.  They  were  Mrs.  Louise  Howard  sang  “Face  to 


idle  opinion  m^nt  nave  saia.  ane  mo  friends  of  Florence  Mills.  Some  of  them  Face”  and  a  baritone  A.  A.  Haston 
fome'^^lio  f^om*ThrJiehT^clubs  Ihe  Bledsoe’s  tenor 

one  in  the  world  knew  her.  But  Harlem  ^ jci-  TUg  vested  choir  led  the  Irvmn  ^ 

Ted  the  line  in  that  editorial.  The  u  1  Juanita_  Stmnette  of  the  stage  team  of 


one  in  the  world  knew  her.  But  Harlem  The  vested  choir  /-acxer^y  sang  i-ome  umo  .ue  .auu 

likd  the  Ime  ill  that  editorial.  The  "Earth  has  no  sorrow  but  heweit  eaj  re^  cSSllf  md  Itimetfe  st?S  S 

iL7Sr’’ted1i;''‘opSudtr»^^^^^^^  r"”  «•>"  S'^  ron?rharher“rtnerh,d  written 

had  neicr  trad  an  opi»rtunit>  to  near  pressed  her  white  sleeve  over  for  this  funeral  The  singer  wavered 

KToi«  teacWnVS  Euto^i^  Sh^had  u"  the  back  of  and  regained  control.  Louder  and  louder 

We  "hh  one  hand  and  threw  the  she  went  on.  She  was  leaning  toward 

f^mre?  to  have  simv  Straight  above  her  head  as  she  the  bank  of  flowers  that  hid  the  casket. 

^^11  backwacd.  Arms  were  waiting  to  She  was  addressing  the  little  dancer  who 


of  roses  moved  slowly  down  the  aisle. 
The  people  pushed  out  into  the  greater 
crowd  outside.  Block  after  block  it 
jostled  for  position.  Along  137th  street 
to  the  corner  of  Seventh  avenue  moved 
the  procession  and  past  the  corner  where 
all  traffic  was  stalled  on  the  avenue.  As 
it  passed  through  that  crowding  sea  the 
hat  of  Harlem  came  off.  You  could  see 
it  as  a  great  movement  along  the  avenue. 
.An  airplane  roared  overhead.  The  police 
whistles  shrilled,  sharp,  imperative. 
Automobiles  moved  noisily  at  the  sound. 

Florence  Mills  to  whom  the  little  chor¬ 
us  girl,  leaning  over  the  casket,  had  said 
“Bye,  bye.  Honey”  rode  up  Seventh 
avenue. 

DISTRIBUTOR  HONORED 

Members  of  the  Milton  (Mass.)  News¬ 
boys’  Club  recently  honored  Walter  E. 
I.add.  general  manager  of  the  \Iilton 
News  Company,  with  a  birthday  gift. 


future?  She  was  to  have  sung  backward  Arms  w’ere  wai 

next  hebruary  with  Symphony  Orchestra  her.  The  choir  went  on.  ’ 

in  concert  m  Boston.  She  vvas  to  have  rearing  red  crosses  on  their  whi 
gone  with  Ziegfield  s  Follies.  It  was  true,  ^^ved  about  the  congregation, 
she  had  just  begun.  •  i  -  The  minister  vvas  reading:  * 

They  talked  ateut  her  m  this  house  m  p^^her’s  house  are  many  mansions 
Harlem  and  no  tears  came-but  almos  .  j  ^  comfortless. 

These  were  people  who  knew  her  well,  ^hen  the  Twenty-third  Psalm,  w 
“I  went  to  the  hospital  to  see  her,  said  i 


fell  backward.  Arms  w’ere  waiting  to  She  was  addressing  the  little  dancer  who 
catch  her.  The  choir  went  on.  Women  lay  therein.  High  and  loud  rang  the  last 
wearing  red  crosses  on  their  white  veils  note.  Down  in  a  heap  went  the  singer, 
moved  about  the  congregation.  screaming.  The  white  glove  of  an  usher 

The  minister  was  reading:  “In  my  covered  her  mouth  as  they  bore  her  out. 


A  quiver  sighed  through  the  church. 
From  outdoors  came  the  noise  of  the 


Then  the  Twenty-third  Psalm,  while  the  crowd, 
veni  lo  nospuai  lo  see  ncr,  saiu  ^rgan  wove  an  ethereal  woof  of  tone  for  There  was  more  music;  solos  and  the 
■  uT  *  ^  *  worrying  me  hackground  of  the  words.  “We  thank  Carolina  choir  singing,  “I  am  a  poor  pil- 

•  Thee  that  Thou  art  not  far  but  near  .  .  .  grim  of  sorrow.  ...  I  heard  of  a  city 


slK  was  that  night  at  the  club.’’  He  spoke  p^ou  speak  and  t< 
of  his  friend  her  husband.  He  doesnt  ^.o^njed  hearts,  mot 
show  much ;  he  is  not  a  man  who  shows  . "  j  fnVnrte  ” 

what  he  feels.  But  twice  he  swayed  and  •  and  congregat 

made  a  sound  yesterday.  All  he  said  was,  Etern  tv  ’’  the  vofees 
•What  a  tough  break.^..  If  this  isn’t  the  ^ternity,^ 
toughest  break.  .  .  .  They  had  made  •' 

each  other,  Florence  Mills  and  her  hus-  ..  *  * 

band.  They  were  always  together.  Eight  girls  in  gray 


Do  Thou  speak  and  touch  and  ease  these  called  Heaven.  I  started  to  make  it  my 
wounded  hearts,  mother,  husband,  rela-  home.”  The  tall  contralto  clasped  her 
tives  and  friends.”  hands  and  sang,  the  tall  young  conductor 

Choir  and  congregation  sang  “Time  and  pulled  the  sound  toward  him.  The  con- 
Eternity,”  the  voices  a  great  swell.  “I  gregation  rose  as  the  pastor  read  the 
would  not  live  alway.”  service.  Ashes  to  ashes  and  dust  to  dust. 

^  ^  People  struggled  with  their  coats.  The 

T-.  •  1  •  u  u  j  *.  bearers  lifted  the  great  copper  coffin. 

Eight  girls  in  gray  who  had  come  coat-  the  heads  of  people  the  bank 


nd.  They  were  always  together.  Eight  girls  in  gray  who  had  come  coat- 

•  ♦  ♦  ♦  Ipjg  from  the  chill  afternoon  were  stars  of 

She  came  home  to  New  York  from  the  Negro  theater,  friends  of  Florence 
Europe  only  a  little  more  than  a  month  Mills.  Ethel  Watters,  Cora  Green,  Edith 
ago.  She  had  been  ill,  but  was  better.  Wilson.  Gertrude  Saunders,  Maude  Rus- 


She  looked  better  than  for  years.  She  sell,  Ada  Ward,  Lena  Wilson  and  Evelyn 
came  off  the  ship  with  a  great  bouquet  Freer,  they  listened  while  the  story  they 
of  American  Beauty  roses.  But  her  old  knew'  so  well  was  read  to  the  congrega- 
mother  met  her  and  took  her  in  her  arms,  tion,  the  story  of  the  life  of  Miss  Mills, 
“Baby,  you’ve  come  home  to  die.”  And  the  dates  of  her  birth  and  death,  the 
when  she  was  dead  and  they  came  to  tell  names  of  the  shows  she  had  worked  in. 
her  mother,  she  was  already  crying.  She  was  born  in  Washington  thirty-two 
“You  don’t  need  to  tell  me,”  she  said,  years  ago.  she  had  been  w’ith  “Shuffle 
“One  of  my  children  is  dead.”  She  was  Along,”  with  the  Plantations  Gub,  to 
ill  herself  and  had  not  been  told  of  England  with  Lou  Leslie’s  “Blackbirds,” 
Florence’s  illness,  but  she  knew  that  one  and  the  rest  of  it.  She  had  come  home 
child  had  gone,  although  she  was  not  sure  the  picture  of  health.  On  Monday  her 
which  one.  She  had  only  thought  that  she  husband  gave  his  blood  to  save  her. 
would  die  before  any  of  her  children.  The  Carolina  choir  from  one  of  the  the- 

The  crowd  gathered  again  on  Sunday  atres  sang  “Deep  River.”  The  burden  of 
morning  at  the  chapel  to  wait  for  the  pro-  the  music  was  carried  by  a  tall  young 
cession  to  the  church.  The  funeral  was  woman  whose  deep  contralto  rose  from 
set  for  one  o’clock,  but  the  crowd  was  the  humming  underbeat  of  the  choir, 
there  at  half-past-ten.  It  lined  the  side-  She  held  her  hands  clasped  before  her 
walks  waiting.  At  the  church  it  thickened  breast,  a  motionless  figure  singing  clearly 
and  became  impenetrable.  Thousand  up-  the  moving  music.  A  tall  young  man,  the 
on  thousand  it  grew.  People  leaned  out  leader,  conducted  with  long  hands  out- 
the  windows  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  spread  towards  his  choir.  Tense  and  tall. 
They  gathered  on  fire  escapes  and  on  roof  he  pulled  the  music  toward  him,  the  un¬ 
tops.  The  morning  service  of  the  church  dertone  of  many  voices,  the  clear  voice 
was  not  _  out  until  noon  and  those  who  of  the  contralto  who  stood  with  tight 
were  inside  didn’t  want  to  leave.  Down-  clasped  hands. 

steirs  the  floor  was  reserved  for  those  The  gust  of  noise  through  the  doors 
who  had  cards  of  admission,  of  which  nine  was  the  storm  of  the  crowd  outside.  A 
thousand  had  been  issued.  The  capacity  hundred  thousand,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
of  the  church  is  twenty -three  hundred  and  thousand  people  were  there  in  a  colored 
fifty.  Outside  people  were  trying  to  get  .sea  five  blocks  long.  Once  a  gust  of 
m;  inside  people  were  reluctant  to  leave. 

There  was  noise  in  the  church,  the  noise  1““”“’“ 
of  a  great  crowd  talking,  sometimes  T 

laughing  a  little  in  groups.  Where  so  JyClDXSl  wITCUIqUOJI 

much  stress  existed  it  was  a  relief  to  find  / 

a  seat  at  last  and  people  reacted  normally  CUVd 

to  it.  At  one  o’clock  the  assistant  pastor  ^  T  1  ^ 

spoke  in  a  loud  voice  with  dignity.  “You  Or 

must  remember  two  things,”  he  said,  T  VAUAEIw 

‘That  you  are  in  the  House  of  God  and,  A 

second,  the  purpose  for  which  you  are 

Mumbled.”  For  a  moment  it  was  quiet  of  ^ny  Doily  WCST 

*  *  *  of  Missouri* 

Melville  Qiarlton,  the  distinguished  Ne-  I  nc  AMnri 

fFo  organist,  was  at  the  organ.  Out  of  .  ,  « 

it  came  a  soft  thread  of  sound.  Then  at  EVENING  HERALD 

two  o’clock,  faint  in  the  distance,  “The 

Rock  of  Ages”  found  its  way  into  the  mntUT «i’"Souw£* 

crowded  church.  It  stopped  and  the  Oio-  _ »<«*—»■*■ 
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UR  OVN  VOR!^ 

or 


By  JAMES  MELVTN  LEE 


TVrO  recent  article  about  journalism  con- 
tains  so  much  dynamite  as  “Does  It 
Pay  Editors  to  Insult  Catholics?”  which 
Cliarles  T.  Mullaly,  S.  J..  prints  in 
Aitierica,  a  Catholic  review  of  the  week, 
for  February  11.  This  article  is  sure  to 
provoke  considerable  controversy. 

Father  Mullaly  begins  his  story  by 
showing  “how  the  Catholics  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C.,  back  in  1913.  showed  the 
owners  of  prominent  newspapers  that  it 
was  bad  business  to  insult  them.”  One 
paragraph  from  the  article  will  explain 
the  situation  as  Father  Mullaly  sees  it : 

Tn  the  summer  of  191,1  a  younj?  (?irl,  an  in¬ 
mate  of  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in 
Washington,  D.  C..  attempted  to  escape  by 
tying  some  clothing  together  and  lowering  her¬ 
self  from  a  window  of  an  upper  story.  She 
fell  and  was  killed.  Immediately  the  bigoted 
clement  in  the  city  demanded,  in  the  pages  of  a 
prominent  newspaper,  an  investigation  of  the 
conditions  in  the  institution  which  would  cause 
“a  good  girl”  to  lose  her  life  in  an  attempt  to 
escape.  One  of  the  editors,  alreadv  noted  for 
his  hostilitv  to  Catholics,  opened  his  columns 
to  letters  from  bigots  of  everv  type  and  class. 
F.vidently  he  thoueht  it  paid  to  attack  the 
Catholic  Church.  Why  should  he  not  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  thi}  sensation  and  increase  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  his  daily?  What  happened  was  the 
unexpected. 

Father  Mullaly  then  goes  on  to  tell 
about  the  work  of  the  W'ashington  Truth 
Society,  “started  to  meet  just  .such  situa¬ 
tions.”  This  organization  “met  the  at¬ 
tack  with  a  counter  onslaught  that 
quickly  caused  consternation  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  management  of  the  offending  paper. 
Instead  of  letters  of  correction  it  aimed 
its  strategy  at  the  business  office  and  not 
at  the  editorial  department.  Pastors  of 
prominent  Catholic  churches  were  visited 
by  officers  of  the  Washington  Truth 
Society,  so  the  article  says,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  “many  spoke  to  their  people  at 
the  Masses  on  Sunday”  somewhat  as 
follows : 

“There  is  a  newspaper  in  this  city  that  is 
attacking  the  Sisters^  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

I  will  not  mention  its  name.  This  paper  is 
opening  its  columns  to  hieots  who  are  insulting 
the  purity  of  our  Catholic  Sisterhoods.  T  do 
not  know  what  kind  of  Catholic  each  of  you 
may  he.  but  as  for  me.  T  will  fight  insults  to 
Holy  Mother  Church.  T  do  not  know  what  you 
will  do.  hut  T  will  fling  any  offending  news- 
I'aner  from  my  house  and  I  will  never  buy  it 
again.” 

Father  Mullaly  says  that  the  effect  was 
magical.  newsstand  opposite  one 

church  had  400  copies  for  sale  and  at 
nightfall  the  400  conies  were  still  un¬ 
touched.”  Not  only  did  Catholics  refuse 
to  buy  the  paper  hut  “as  the  davs  passed 
on,  even  the  news  hoys  refused  to 
handle  it.” 

.Another  activitv  is  mentioned  in  a 
paragraph  quoted  from  the  article; 

At  the  same  time,  the  officers  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Truth  Society  privately  interviewed 
priests  in  charge  of  young  ladies’  sodalities  in 
the  various  parishes  of  the  citv.  They  knew 
that  women  are  more  active  workers  than  men 
in  matters  of  this  kind,  provided  thev  have 
leadership.  As  a  result,  letters  began  to  pour 
in  to  the  business  manager,  pledging  the  writers 
never  to  buy  his  naper  again.  These  young 
ladies  persuaded  friends  to  do  the  same,  and 
these,  in  turn,  snoke  to  their  friends.  The  busi¬ 
ness  office  of  this_  newspaner  admitted  the  loss 
of  40  per  cent  of  its  circulation  in  two  weeks. 

Rut  the  counter  attack  did  not  stop 
at  this  point,  according  to  Father  Mullalv. 
How  a  more  tender  spot  was  hit  is  thus 
outlined  by  him: 

Members  of  the  society  interviewed  merchants 
who  advertised  in  the  paper  and  suggested  that 
thev  demand  an  immediate  change  of  editorial 
noliev.  _  if  they  hoped  to  keep  Catholic  trade. 
Vo  intimation  of  boycott  was  given,  but  these 
business  men  understood  perfectly  well  that 
the  paper  was  supported  by  their  advertising, 
and  they  hastened  to  show  sympathv  for  their 
insulted  Catholic  patrons.  Tn  one  instance  an 
advertiser,  who  daily  used  a  page  and  a  half, 
inimediatelv  cut  his  space. _  with  the  warning 
to  the  bu'iness  office  that  if  any  more  insults 
were  published  against  his  Catholic  eustnmerc. 
he  would  withdraw  all  advertising.  The  Jewish 
mrechants,  who  were  prominent  advertisers, 
were  quick  to  see  that  the  blow  would  fall  unon 
them;  and  thev  insisted  that  the  insults  and 
controversy  cease.  The  40  per  cent  loss  in 
circulation  now  meant  also  a  40  per  cent  fall 
In  the  rates  for  advertising.  The  onlv  dissent¬ 
ing  note  came  from  a  weak-kneed  Catholic  ad¬ 
vertiser  who  declared  that  he  did  not  believe 
in  mixing  business  and  religion. 


The  lesson  was  a  lasting  one,  asserts 
Father  Mullaly.  Several  years  later  one 
of  the  other  Washington  newspapers  had 
changed  its  editor  and  the  new  man  re¬ 
quested  the  vice  president  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Truth  Society  kindly  to  ^ve  him 
the  history  of  the  whole  affair.  The 
new  editor  is  quoted  as  saying,  “I  don’t 
mind  telling  you  that  the  owners  of  the 
paper  have  warned  me  not  to  publish 
anything  which  might  be  considered 
objectionable  by  you.” 

In  concluding  the  article  Father 
Mullaly  thus  sums  up  the  seven  lessons 
learned  in  Washington ; 

1.  Do  not  attack  a  magazine  or  newspaper 
through  _  its  editorial  departments,  but  act 
through  its  business  office. 

2.  When  a  magazine  or  newspaper  is  attack¬ 
ing  your  religion,  write  to  the  business  manager 
and  inform  him  that  you  will  not  buy  the 
offending  periodical  again,  and  mean  it. 

3.  Call  the  attention  of  your  friends  to  the 
insult  and  request  them  to  call  the  attention 
of  their  friends.  They,  too.  should  write  and 
pledge  themselves  _  not  to  buy  any  offending 
paper,  and  mean  it. 

4.  Call  the  attention  of  the  merchants  with 
whom  you  deal  to  the  insults  and  tell  them 
that  as  long  as  they  advertise  in  any  offending 
paper,  you  will  not  buy  their  goods,  and 
mean  it. 

ii.  Call  the  attention  of  your  pastor  to  the 
insults  and  suggest  that  he  have  his  people 
pledge  themselves  never  to  buy  any  magazine 
or  newspaper  that  insults  Faith,  and  never 
to  deal  with  merchants  who  advertise  in  such 
periodicals,  and  mean  it. 

6.  Tell  your  news-dealer  that  as  long  as 
you  see  the  magazine  or  newspaner  on  his  stand 
an  open  insult  to  you,  you  will  not  buy  from 
him,  and  mean  it. 

7.  Call  the  attention  of  your  local  Catholic 
paper  to  the  insult,  but  suggest  to  the  editors 
not  to  give  free  publicity  by  naming  the  of¬ 
fender.  rather  to  sound  the  slogan,  “We  will 
never  buy  a  paper  or  magazine  that  insults  our 
Faith.  We  mean  it!” 

The  only  comment  which  I  desire  to 
make  relates  to  the  suggestion  of  going 
to  the  merchants  who  buy  advertising 
space  in  any  offending  paper.  Whenever 
an  organization,  whether  social  or  religi¬ 
ous.  is  openly  insulted  or  attacked  by  a 
newspaper,  the  members  of  that  organi¬ 
zation  cannot  be  expected  to  put  their 
pennies  on  the  newsstands  for  copies. 
Thev  mav  he  expected  to  start  a  counter 
attack.  But  when  they  go  to  merchants 
they  are  playing  wnth  fire  that  may  start 
an  unexpected  conflagration. 

When  the  Protestant  ministers  of 
Chicago  advocated  that  the  merchants 
of  that  city  should  he  urged  to  withdraw 
their  advertising  if  newspapers  continued 
to  print  stories  of  crime  so  much  in  detail 
and  in  such  prurient  language.  I  openly 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  motive.  .\ny  attempt  to 
influence  American  newspapers  through 
pressure  on  advertisers  is  loaded  with 
T.N.T.  The  explosion  which  results  i* 
sure  to  strike  in  unexpected  quarters. 
The  withdrawal  under  pressure  of  adver¬ 
tising  from  newspaper  columns  may  have 
a  boomerang  effect.  Those  opposed  to 
those  who  bring  the  pressure  mav  start 
a  counter  attack  with  the  threat.  “If  you 
don’t  puf  your  advertising  in  such  and 
such  a  paper  we  will  not  trade  at  your 
store  anv  more.”  The  merchant  is  going 
to  be  caught  between  the  Scvlla  and 
Charybd’s  of  outside  currents.  The  news¬ 
paper  which  is  influenced  through  pres¬ 
sure  of  advertisers  is  selling  its  glorious 
hirMiright  for  a  mere  mess  of  pottage. 

Unwa»Tanted  and  bigoted  attacks  on 
the  Catholic  church  by  the  press  in  any 
section  are  greatly  to  he  deplored.  Rut 
the  great  church  which  Peter  founded 
surely  is  able  to  meet  these  attacks  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  its  own  independence  to 
beg  aid  from  advertisers.  ,Anv  attempt  to 
influence  .American  journalism  through 
adverfisers  whether  made  hv  Hyotestants 
or  Catholics.  Jew  or  Gentile,  should 
openlv  he  rebuked. 

The  warning  should  be  told  in  Gath  and 
shouted  on  the  streets  of  .Askalon.  Tn 
the  fight  of  American  newspapers  to  he 
free  from  control  by  their  advertisers 
they  stand  at  Armageddon  and  battle 
for  the  T-ord. 


tytRE  epithet,  “Dapper  Dynamo  of 
^  Modem  Newspaperdom,”  is  applied 
by  Earl  Reeves  in  an  article  in  Per¬ 
sonality  for  February  to  Roy  W.  How¬ 
ard.  The  story  itself  has  for  its  title 
one  of  the  teaser  variety — “What  Makes 
Roy  Howard  Tick?” 

Here  is  the  way -current  is  turned  on 
to  lighten  the  opening  picture: 

The  door  in  the  corner  of  the  clattering  news 
room  opens  with  a  swish.  A  slender,  boyish 
figure  catapults  through.  A  very  dapper  young 
fellow,  as  if  just  off  the  Avenue,  but  intense, 
a  whizz-bang  of  a  man.  In  his  hand  a  sheet 
of  yellow  “flimsy” — copy  paper.  His  voice 
mounts  high  into  querulous  notes. 

“Why  in  Something,”  he  asks  me.  “did  you 
have  that  story  written?  Do  you  think  that’s 
going  to  interest  the  milkman  out  in  Columbus, 
Ohio?” 

The  inquiries  are  apt  to  be  a  trifle  more  color¬ 
ful  than  that;  but  let  that  pass. 

To  justify  the  ei>ithct,  Mr.  Reeves  in¬ 
serts  the  following  paragraph : 

Howard  is  the  “motive  power”  in  the  Scripps- 
Howard  chain  of  daily  newspapers.  He  is  but 
part  owner,  to  be  sure ;  but  the  power  that  rested 
in  E.  W.  Scripps,  aged  newspaper  pioneer  who 
died  aboard  his  yacht  and  was  buried  in  foreign 
seas  about  two  years  ago,  has  been  passed  on  to 
Robert  Scripps  and  Roy  Howard.  And  it  is 
generally  reci^nized  that  the  young  son  of  the 
House  of  Scripps,  though  active  in  the  business, 
delegates  almost  complete  executive  authority  to 
the  “prime  minister”  selected  for  him  by  his 
father. 

Howard  got  his  first  smell  of  printer’s 
ink,  while  attending  the  Manual  Train¬ 
ing  School  at  Indianapolis,  for  which  he 
wrote  notes  of  school  interest  for  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  Indumapolis  Neios — of 
course  at  space  rates.  l.ater  he  became 
a  full-time  reporter  on  the  News.  Going 
to  St.  Louis  he  worked  for  a  time  under 
Charles  P.  Stewart,  who  in  turn  worked 
for  Howard  as  foreign  correspondent  and 
cable  editor.  Settling  for  awhile  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  he  worked  on  a  Scripps  paper 
under  Ray  Long.  His  first  job  in  New 
York  City  was  as  correspondent  for  the 
Ohio  papers  of  the  F.  W.  Scripps  string. 
.At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  became, 
in  1912,  president  of  the  L’nited  Press. 
During  his  eight  years’  tenure  he  jumped 
the  number  of  papers  served  by  that 
association  from  below  three  hundred 
to  nearly  eight  hundred,  and  at  the 
same  time  started  a  U.  P.  service  in 


Europe  and  another  in  South  America. 

Throughout  the  article  Mr.  Reeves  has 
scattered  anecdotes  about  Howard  Ifltt 
the  following: 

In  London  also  he  met  Lord  Northcliffe,  verh. 
able  publishing  “trust”  and  cabinet  maker,  lin^ 
he  primarily  was  responsible  for  driving  Asqgitli 
out  and  for  seating  Lloyd  George  in  Downia. 
Street.  Northcliffe,  the  beef-eater  in  arpearanS 
broad,  heavy — heavy  of  face  even,  excepting  tin 
eyes — with  a  mat  of  hair  and  an  unruly 
poleonic  lock.  And  Howard,  sleek,  slenfe 
nervous,  debonair,  boyish.  But  both  Ughtniai 
fast,  trial-and-error  men,  not  much  bound  k 
considerations  of  consistency.  They  became  great 
pals,  and  the  famous  English  publisher  took  hii 
young  American  friend  to  the  top  of  the  monm 
and  showed  him  the  world  at  his  feet.  He 
would  have  hired  him  and  made  him  second  in 
command  over  the  biggest  empire  of  printer’! 
Ink  in  all  Europe.  But  Howard  refused.  Oin 
ran  only  conclude  that  he  must  have  been  very 
sure  of  his  own  star  of  destiny. 

Mr.  Reeves  concludes  his  article  vsith 
an  account  of  the  different  newspapers 
that  have  been  acquired  by  Howard  for 
the  Scripps-Howard  string.  But  as  these 
acquisitions  have  been  recorded  at  length 
in  the  columns  of  Editor  &  Pfrushei, 
they  do  not  need  to  be  again  retold. 


TELEPHONE  TO  GERMANY 


A.  H.  Sulzberger,  New  York  Timet, 
and  I.  N.  S.  Chiefs  Use  New  Device 

Newspaper  men  were  among  the  first 
to  use  the  wireless  telephone  service  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Berlin  when  it  went 
into  operation  Feb.  10. 

Shortly  after  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  vice  president 
of  the  Nezv  York  Times,  received  a  call 
from  Edwin  L.  James,  chief  correspondent 
of  the  Times  in  Europe,  speaking  from 
the  Berlin  office. 

Philip  Goldschmied,  the  director  of  the 
Berlin  Lokal  Anaeigcr,  called  Frank  Ma¬ 
son,  general  manager  of  International 
News  Service.  Mr.  Ma.son,  Marc  A. 
Rose,  general  editorial  manager,  and  0. 
D.  Tolischus,  1.  N.  S.  Berlin  bureau 
manager,  exchanged  greetings  with  Dr. 
Goldschmied. 


Read  Editor  &  Publisher  every  week 
for  the  latest  news  of  the  field. 


Help  Wanted? 

Use  a  Classified.  One 
publisher  who  had  an  ad  in 
our  December  24th  issue, 
says: 

‘‘We  want  to  state  that 
the  results  from  this  Classi¬ 
fied  advertisement  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  good,  as  we  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  neighborhood 
of  thirty  replies.* 

“There  is  another  feature 
recognized  about  this  adver¬ 
tisement,  and  that  is  that 
every  reply  comes  from  a 
man  of  real  ability.” 


Classified  Service 

Editor  &  Publisher 
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UNAGE  CORRECTION 


least  responsible  for  this  mistake,  but 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


CONCERNING  CHECKING  COPIES 

Xo  Editor  &  Pubi.ishkr:  We  wish  to 


MERGER  INEVITABLE 

To  Editor  &  Fi’blishf.r  :  I  a 


To  E'i)itor& Publisher:  Once  again  the  Editi  r  &  Publisher  has  such  an  exten- 
M iuncapolis  Tribune  has  l)een  the  victim  circulation  that  we  are  going  to  sul- 

of  an  error  in  Editor  &  Publisher.  In  *cr  trom  this  unless  some  proniineiit  at 
this  instance  we  refer  to  the  linage  teiition  is  given  to  a  correction. 


enter  a  protest  against  a  certain  system  late  you  most  heartily,  upon  your  ab- 
jnd  would  like  to  get  the  views  of  other  sorption  of  The  Fourth  Estate.  I  have 
advertising  agencies,  as  well  as  pub-  regarded  this  as  inevitable,  for  some 
lishers  themselves,  and  your  own  publi-  time,  as  your  masterful  handling  of 
cation,  publicly  or  otherwise.  Editor  &  Publisher  rendered  competi- 

^me  of  the  larger  newsiiapers  have  tion  exceedingly  difficult, 
checking  bureaus  and  send  tear-sheets  I  well  remember  your  confidential  talks 
containing  the  ads  placed,  some  of  which  with  me,  shortly  after  your  arrival  from 
reach  us  from  a  week  to  ten  days  or  two  Louisville,  and  your  ambition  to  make 
weeks  after  publication,  and  others  not  Editor  &  Publisher  the  outstanding 
until  the  end  of  the  month  when  we  re-  publication  in  the  newspaper  trade  press 
ceive  our  statement.  Suppose  we  have  field,  and  it  is  a  source  of  distinct  pleasure 
placed  an  ad,  we  will  say,  for  four  Sun-  to  me  to  see  your  ambition  so  thoroughly 
day  insertions,  containing  a  price  and  a  gratified. 


records  for  Minneapolis  newspapers  for  The 
I  congratu-  iq27.  page  1 

1  your  ab-  \Ve  realize  that  you  were  not  in  the  lows : 
te.  I  have  MlN.NK.M’ot.is 


The  table  of  1927  linage  ai>iK-areil  on 
page  1(1  in  your  is>iK'  of  Jan.  21  as  iol- 


1927 

10J6 

_  14.102.274 

15,336.281 

1.233,007 

Luss 

journal  . 

Star  . 

_  15.242,417 

15.561.859 

319,442 

1  -OSB 

_  5,842.731 

5,673.842 

168.889 

tiuin 

Totals  . 

_  35,187,422 

36.570.982 

1..183.560 

Loss 

It  should  have  been  as 

follows : 

_  14.102,274 

15,335,281 

1,233,007 

Loss 

.  14,242,417 

15,561,859 

1,319,442 

1.0SB 

Star  . . 

.  5,842,731 

5.673,842 

168,889 

Gain 

Totals  . 

.  34,187,422 

36,570.982 

2.383,560 

Loss 

key,  the  key  to  be  changed  in  each  issue. 

Then  suppose  an  error  was  made  either 
in  the  price,  key  or  otherwise  in  the 
first  edition,  then  how  are  we  to  catch 
it  if  we  do  not  see  our  checking  copy 
before  the  next  ad  is  to  run,  in  order  to 


Thos.  D.  Taylc*, 
Philadelphia. 

ONLY  ROOM  FOR  ONE 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  have  had 


I  know  that  you  will  be  very  glad  un-  tion  from  other  quarters. 


der  the  circumstances  to  correct  this 
statement,  if  indeed  you  have  not  already 


With  the  kindest  regards, 

E.  C.  Hillweg, 


done  so  in  response  to  a  similar  sugges-  Assistant  to  the  publisher,  Minneapolis 
■  -  — -  '  j ribune. 


atch  the  error?  Possibly  all  four  ads  a  note  on  my  desk  for  a  week  to  remind 
would  run  incorrect  before  we  could  see  nie  to  write  you  and  tell  you  how  ^n- 


“LIVE  AND  UP-TO-DATE” 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  congratu- 


would  run  incorreci  oeiore  we  couiu  .cc  ~  think  vou  are  to  ab^rh  The  l^te  you  on  taking  over  The  Fourth 

the  ad  and  then  the  publisher  might  not  s*oie  1  Wink  you  are  to  a^rb  I  he  ^  J  .p,  iourml  had  rcallv  ceased 

want  to  run  those  four  ads  over.  Further-  Fourth  Estate  and  now  you  should  have  f 


wanttoruninoseiouraas  over  runner-  ^  iuncUoa  and  you  did  a  very  good 

mOT.  It  might  be  a  seasonable  product  oaoer  like  vours  and  one  service  in  absorbing  it  along  with  a  real, 

and  m  four  weeks  or  more  it  would  lie  for  one  good  paper  like  yours  and  one  ,,ri-to-date  newsoaoer  man’s  iournal 

too  late  to  rectify  the  matter,  and  by  that  I®  enough,  because  I  think  you  have  pSher^s  a  %Cde7 

tinif-  the  client’s  business  might  be  seri-  instilled  in  yourself  the  thought  of  editor  oi  t  ublisher  is  a  wonacr 

tune  tilt  Clients  ousintss  migni  ue  sen  ^  fully  good  publication,  and  you  deserve 

oudy  impaired.  ■„  r  Omar  D  Gray  ^  congratulated. 

Oftentimes  a  client  will  see  a  copy  of  WE  Thomas 

,h,  ^oer  before  we  rlo,  and  if  Ihere  i,  PobI.rher,  Slurg.o,  (Mo.)  lender.  T/.tr-lS  Cnr- 

poration,  Roanoke,  Va.  • 


time  the  client’s  business  might  be  seri¬ 
ously  impaired. 

Oftentimes  a  client  will  see  a  copy  of 
the  paper  before  we  do,  and  if  there  is 
an  error  in  the  price  then  he  will  cer¬ 
tainly  know  of  it  and  it  is  embarrassing 
to  us,  for  we  will  not  have  received  our 
checking  copy. 


NICE  WORDS  FROM  CLEVELAND 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  a-Mthough  a 
little  late,  I  want  to  congratulate  you 


Just  what  are  other  agencies  doing  in  ^^d  your  associates  on  the  recent  pur- 
this  reprd  and  how  can  we  get  around  p^ase  of  The  F mirth  Estate. 
this,  where  puhlishers  have  the  checking  5^5^  wishes  are  with  you  in  your 

..  •  ,  .  !•  t  enlarged  undertaking. 

We  believe  in  the  checking  bureaus  as  w  r 

a  matter  of  efficiency  and  this  is  not  a  .  ,  .  ,,  wiluam  b.  ^ady, 

thrust  toward  them,  but  “something  ought  Advertising  Manager,  Cleveland  Press. 
to  be  done  alniut  it.’’ 

Leo  P.  Bott,  Jr. 

Bott  Advertising  Agency 


THANK  YOU 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: 


Allow  me 


FIELD  WILL  BENERT 

To  Editor  &  Pubusher:  Congratula¬ 
tions  on  the  consolidation  of  The  Fourth 
Estate  with  your  splendid  publication. 

We  feel  that  all  newspapers  will  be 
directly  benefited  by  reason  of  this  happy 
solution  of  a  delicate  situation  in  the 
National  field  for  the  dissemination  of 
information  of  value  and  interest  to  news¬ 
papers  and  advertisers  in  general. 

J.  E.  Pierce, 


to  extend  my  coVdial  g^  wJ^hey  Tr  Editor,  Huntsz^lle  (Ala.)  Daily  Times. 
the  continued  and  increasing  success  of 


“PIN  FEATHER  BURKES”  the  continued  and  increasing  success  of 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Does  it  not  F-wtor  &  Publisher  in  its  augmented 


appear  that  newspapers  are  giving  too  forni  with  The  Fourth  Estate. 
much  publicity  to  obscure  lawyers  with  Allan  Delafons, 

no  ability,  native  or  acquired,  who  offer  London,  England. 

their  services  in  the  defense  of  any  law-  - 

breaker  who  happens  to  be  handy,  giving  FROM  THE  N.  E.  A. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Congratula- 
adiertis  ng  involved?  Why  not  refer  to  ^  consolidation  with  The  Fourth 

such  a  lawyer  in  news  stones  merely  as 

“the  lawver  for  the  defense’’?  tt  tt 


“the  lawyer  for  the  defense’’? 

Where  real  news  value  is  in  evidence, 
of  course,  the  case  is  entirely  different, 
but  the  prospect  of  anonymity  would  cer¬ 
tainly  discourage  the  smart  ones  in  the 
horde  (jf  pin-feather  Burkes  who  are 
scrambling  not  so  much  to  uphold  the 


•  H.  C.  Hotaling, 

Executive  Secretary, 
National  Editorial  Association. 

WISHES  PROSPEROUS  FUTURE 

To  Editc*  &  Publisher:  I  am  pleased 


principles  of  justice  as  to  get  their  names  to  note  the  announcement  of  the  consoli- 


in  the  papers.  datkm  of  Editor  &  Publisher  and  Fourth 

Ivan  Benson,  Estate. 

Department  of  Journalism,  University  of  May  it  prosper  in  the  future  as  it  has 
Kansas.  in  the  past  under  your  competent  leader- 

- -  ship. 

“WONDERFULLY  RNE”  A.  J.  Norris  Hill. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  You  are  to  J-  £0.,  Publishers’  Repre- 


Detroit 

Fourth 

Largest 

City 

For  most  complete  and 
economical  coverage 
concentrate  in  one 
paper — 

The  Detroit  News 


Offers 

unusual 


advertisers 

opportunities 


be  congratulated  upon  your  wonderfully 
fine  International  Year  Book  for  1928. 
It  is  a  real  accomplishment  and  reflects 
great  credit  iqxui  the  organization. 

With  kiiMlest  regards  and  best  wishes, 
I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  R.  Swartz, 
President,  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc. 


sentatives,  San  Francisco. 


Average  Net  Paid  Circulation 
for  January 


Evening 

Morning 

Sunday 


254,180 

250,497 

293,217 


Weekly  Star  473,01 7 

THE 

KANSAS  CITY 
STAR 


me  Bamia 

These  two  newspapers  of¬ 
fer  the  most  powerful  all-day 
service  in  New  York  avail¬ 
able  as  a  unit  under  a  single 
contact.  The  600,000  Daily 
World  —  Evening  World 
readers  constitute  a  highly 
concentrated  force  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  any  cam¬ 
paign  designed  to  effect  dis¬ 
tribution  in  Greater  New 
York. 

^IJC  SSotU) 

Pulltsar  BaQdlns,  N«w  York 
TribuBo  Towor,  Chieoco 


One  newspaper — the  Pittsburgh 
PRESS  —  blankets  the  great 
Pittsburgh  market,  the  fifth  larg¬ 
est  market  in  the  United  States. 
The  PRESS  has  overwhelming 
leadership.  At  one  cost,  through 
a  single  newspaper,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  quickly  and  thoroughly 
sells  both  dealers  and  consumers. 

THE 

PITTSBURGH 

PRESS 

A  Scrip pa-Houard  Newapetpm’ 

Represented  by  Allied 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

New  York  Ohlesro  Dotrolt  Atlaats 
Baa  yraaeUoo  Los  Anselos  BeatSU 
Portland 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

Westchester  County’s 

Fastest  Growing  CitUs 

Mount  Vernon  and 
New  Rochelle  and 
The  Vicinity  Towns 
Are  Covered  Completely  ky 

THE  DAILY  ARGUS 

of 

Mount  Vernon 

THE  STANDARD  STAR 

of 

New  Rochelle 
Both  iiembers  of  A.  B.  C. 
Westchester  Newspapers,  Inc. 
PrsakUa  A.  Keirlam,  Prss. 
Xoant  Temon — Haw  SoekoUa 


THE 

PHILADELPHIA 

RECORD 

A  Home  Newspaper 

63.4^  <•  of  families  reading 
“The  Record”  own  the 
homes  in  which  they  live  as 
compared  with  a  city  aver¬ 
age  of  40'"f . 


Philadelphia’s 
Second  Largest 
Morning  Daily 
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OUTLOOK  PLEASES  WESTON 


Newspaper  Expert  Sees  Prosperity  in 
Trip  to  Southwest 


S.  P.  Weston,  newspaper  engineer,  re¬ 
turned  in  an  optimistic  mood  to  his  New 
Vcvrk  office  this  week  from  a  three  weeks’ 
trip  to  the  south  and  southwest.  He 
characterized  the  newspaper  outlook  as 
good  in  the  sections  he  visited.  Cities  he 
called  on  included  Dallas,  Houston,  New 
Orleans,  Birmingham,  Atlanta,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Tampa  and  Miami. 

“Texas  is  in  particularly  good  shape,” 
he  declare<l.  “This  state  has  had  a  big 
agricultural  year  in  1927,  with  better 


cotton  prices.  In  fact,  all  farm  prices  are 
generally  up. 

“While  the  papers  are  not  carrying 
as  much  business  as  in  1926,  the  news¬ 
paper  situation  in  Florida  is  much  better 
than  it  was  last  year. 


LINOTYPE  EXECUTIVES  SAIL 


C.  H.  Griffith,  assistant  to  the  general 
manager  of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  and  J.  L.  Rousseau,  head  of 
the  Linotype  matrix  manufacturing  de¬ 
partment  in  Brooklyn,  will  sail  for 
Europe  on  the  S.  S.  Paris,  Feb.  25.  They 
will  spend  several  months  abroad  on  a 
general  business  trip. 


PAPER  COMPANY  SOLD 

The  International  Power  and  Paper 
Company  of  Newfoundland,  Ltd.,  has 
acquired  the  property  and  assets  of  the 
Newfoundland  Power  and  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  including  a  newsprint  paper 
mill,  a  hydro-electric  plant,  and  2,802 
square  miles  of  timber  lands.  The  In¬ 
ternational  company  is  a  subsidiary  of 
the  International  Paper  Company. 


HEARST  LAND  MENACED 

Information  has  been  filed  with  the 
Mexican  government  that  property  owned 
by  the  Babricora  Development  Company 
in  which  W.  K.  Hearst  owns  a  majorky- 
of  stock,  is  held  in  violation  of  Mexican 
land  laws  requiring  a  report  to  be  filed 
with  the  Mexican  government,  mention¬ 
ing  the  percentage  of  stock  owned  by 
foreigners  in  such  companies. 


OPENS  NEW  PLANT 


PLAN  $2,000,000  PULP  MILL 


The  Neivton  (Kan.)  Daily  Kansan- 
Republican  on  Feb.  8  formally  occupied 
its  new  $40,000  building.  A  feature  of 
the  plant  is  a  large  meeting  room. 


The  Fraser  Companies,  Ltd.,  plan  the 
erection  of  a  mechanical  pulp  mill  at 
Edmunston,  N.  B.,  at  an  expense  of 
$2,000,000. 


USED  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 


,  16,  24  and  32-paca  Presae* 


GOSS  24  and  28-pase  presses  good  for  black 
or  color  work,  also  Goss  Sextuple. 


HOE  Pony  Quadruple,  Quadruple,  Sextuple, 
Saxtuple  color  Press,  Octuple  and  Double 
Sextuple  Presses. 


OUPLEX  Metropolitan  Quadruple  stereotype 
presses — print  up  to  32  pages. 


Arailable  for  Eiarly  DeliTory 


WALTER  SCOTT  8C  COMPANY 


Automatic  Efficiency  Felt 
.  Blankets 

Monocork  Blankets 
Oil-proof-face  Rubber 
Blankets 

Cutting  Rubbers  and 
Conveyor  Wire. 


Main  Office  k  Faotory . Flainlleld,  H.  J, 

Few  York  Office.. Broksw  1467  Broadway 

CSdoago  Office . Konadaook  Block 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


Send  for  particulars 
to  your  nearest 
G'E  sales  office 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Yon  can  tavo  waste  paper,  in¬ 
crease  production  and  obtain 
better  printing  when  yonr  ma¬ 
chines  are  properly  blanketed. 

We  specialise  in  the  mannfactnre 
of  Newspaper  Printing  Blankets 
and  carry  a  complete  Une,  includ¬ 
ing  all  widths  and  thicknesses. 


New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 


Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Address  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Factory  Rebuilt  Presses 
for  biunediate  Delivery 


Modem 

Composing  Room 
Furniture 


as  made  by  ns  will  speed 
np  production  and  reduce 
costs — a  real  saving  in 
yonr  Pay  Roll.  Are  you 
interested?  If  so,  consult 
yonr  regular  dealer  in 
printers*  supplies  er 
write  ns  direct. 


Do  it  now! 


HAMILTON  MFC.  CO. 

TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 


21- m.  Col.  Gom  High  Speed 
Octuple  Press. 

22- iB.  CoL  Hoe  Right  Angle 
Sextuple  Press  with  colors. 

22>in.  Col.  Goss  Five-Docker 
40-page  Press. 

22-in.  CoL  Goss  High  Speed  4- 
Decker,  32-Page  Press. 

22-in.  Col.  Goss  High  Speed 
Octuple  Press. 


DUPLEX -REBUILT  is  RIGHT- REBUILT 


“Yon  sold  tts  a  press  second  hand  but  we 
might  have  thought  it  built  now,  so  nicely 
did  it  run.’*  (From  a  recent  bnyer’a  letter.) 


DUPLEX 

GOSS 

HOE 


USEDPRKSES 


of  various  types  and  capacity:  what  are  your  needs? 


Duplex  Printing  Press  Company,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


World  Bldg. 
New  York 


77  Washington  St. 
Chicago 


Do  Young  Bldg. 
San  Francisco 


22-in.  Hoe  High-Speed  Super- 
Imposed  Unit-Type  Octuple 
Press.  - 


Others  for  Early  Shipment 

LET  US  KNOW  YOUK  WANTS 


The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co. 


Main  O&ee  dk  Paelory  CUeage,  IH. 
Near  York  Office  220  W.  42ad  St. 
Saa  Franetaee  Ofiee  64«  CaO  BUg. 


Hoe  Patented  Dno-Gioied  Equipoise  Carved 
Casting  Mould 


"It  is  essential  to  Success  to  be  the  Arst  out 
with  the  news — and  Minutes  count." 


This  Hoe  Curved  Casting  Mould  is  a  time- 
saver,  designed  especially  for  Speed  and  EA- 
ciency.  Cold  Water  circulating  through  the  ata- 
tionary  Lid  and  the  concave  Side,  gives  qtiidc 
cooling  for  rapid  Casting. 


IF  IT’S  A  HOE,  IT’S  THE  BEST 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc.  504-520  Grand  Street,  New  York  City 


Sharon  Bldg. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


7  So.  Dearborn  St. 
CHICAGO 


Pere  Marquette  Bldg. 
NEW  ORLEANS 


^  1_  opportunities  to  the  Publisher  and  to  the 

1  ft  S  S 1 11 C  U  people  who  serve  him. 
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El 

Hfr 


1 


Employment 


■ 


Equipment 


Services 


editor  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
Information 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (C««h  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .SO  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 

all  other  classifications 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 


EMPLOYMENT 

Situations  Wanted 


D-S55,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT  _ EMPLOYMENT _ EMPLOYMENT 

Help  Wenteil  Situations  Wanted  _ Situations  Wanted _ 

Advertisingr  Salesman,  23  to  33,  wanted  for  Circulation  Manager,  experienced  on  large  and  Pressman,  thoroughly  trained  in  ail  forms  of 
Ohio  daily  in  city  of  15,000.  Will  be  initiated  small  dallies,  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  newspa^r  press  work  and  fully  quallfled  to 
with  acid  test  of  planning  campaigns  for  and  detail.  Can  produce  maximum  results  with  mke  charge.  Age  40.  Married.  References. 
$>ellin^  yearly  contracts  to  non-advertisers  lo-  nilnlmum  outlay.  Reasonable  salary.  Refer-  D-H5o,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

cally  and  selllnj?  special  pages  to  merchants  in  ences  furnished.  D-824,  Editor  &  Publisher.  — — _ 

two  nearby  large  cities.  Must  have  news  writ-  ^ . .  17171  777777*  777771777. 

Ing  experience,  college  education  and  eventu-  t«bo 

•iiw.  k7 -..v.eK  A.iptMvw  4*s.ns  ft#  vftiiMfF  rriftft  30  yeSTs  e.vpeHence:  come  to  your  omce,  take 

interested  in  chain  expansion  State^sala%”x°  ‘‘•'■rge,  snggest  methods,  train  your  help,  make  Reporter,  with  background  of  three  years  real 
nected  tell  full  stor^  in  first  letter  Write  *  week’s  campaign.  Second  or  third  ilence  in  South  America  and  a  Summer’s  travel 

hnr  nljUT  Editor  &  ^ibliOipr  ’  paper.  Have  done  It  for  others,  can  do  it  for  in  Europe,  desires  connection  with  daily  in 

* _ *  you.  Make  stated  weekly  charge  for  stated  New  York  or  vicinity.  Opportunity  more  impor- 

Adverti.imr  Salesman  for  small  southern  evening  *'‘™-  for  details  write  D-S57,  Editor  &  Pub-  ,  taut  than  immediate  salary.  D-860.  Editor  & 


box  D-847.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ""“J. 

*  you.  Make  stated 

Advertising  Salesman  for  small  southern  evening  details 

paper.  Must  be  dependable,  aggressive  and  able  _ 


White  space  charge  at  sanae  rate  per  line  to  write  good  copy  and  make  attractive  lay-  Classified  Man.  all  around  experience  on  morn- 

per  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of  in-  outs.  Permanent  position  with  opportunity  for  jng  and  afternoon  papers,  desires  change.  Can 

sertion.  Minimum  Contract  space,  three  advancement  to  right  man.  Write  R.  A.  give  |>est  of  references.  Will  consider  going 

lines.  The  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  Thomas,  Daytona  Beach.  Florida,  stating  age,  anywhere.  D-83n.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

right  to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  ndver-  experience  and  salary  expected.  - 


ADVERTISING 


Full  Long  Island  Coverage.  Five  territories— 
4  Long  Island  papers— 3  townslilps.  Smltli- 


Circulation  Manager  for  daily  paper  in  South¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  town.  Position  immediately 
availahle.  Give  experience,  references,  salary 
desired.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SituatioB*  Wantad 


Circulation — During  the  past  ten  years  I  have 
hiillt  circulation  in  some  of  the  hardest  con¬ 
tested  fields  in  the  whole  country.  I  have  built 
it  fast.  I  have  built  it  cheaply.  It  has  stuck. 
Getting  circulation  is  one  thing,  holding  it  quite 


Reporter,  college  and  law  school  training.  27, 
capable  Investigator,  experience  large  mid¬ 
west  dailies,  seeks  work  as  special  or  feature 
writer.  References.  D-849.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL 

Equipment  for  Sale 


''mi"  IBintington'  Me8renge*r?*Llke  Ro'Skon^oma  Advertising  Manager— Twelve  years'  newspaper  i  i,„ve  been  extremely  successful  in  saving  him-  fy“p^*equlpnfe*B^t!  r)np“llV  M^el  "b™  rlols  Com« 
Mirror  Tn.1  one  plate  only  for  all  papers  to  experience,  including  one  year  each  New  York  „reds  of  dollars  throngb  cutting  out  waste  and  .Miehle  lA  and  othe?  desirable  printing  pre«^ 
Tlw  Messenger  Printery,  Smlthtown  Branch,  ^ rmmh  n^^nfrlr'  'i8'“e“‘ng  up  on  loose  managerial  methods.  and  general  newspaper  equipment.  Grlfflt^ 


business  opportunities 


both  local  and  national.  Tliorough  organizer.  jn  several  instances  I  have  saved  many  times  Publishers  Rzchanae  Inc  154  NaiisHn  Atrmmt 
Intensive  salesman  accustomed  to  keen  metro-  ^ly  salary.  In  my  present  position  1  was  able  New  York  City.  •  * 

politan  competition.  Especially  equipped  to  delivery  costs  alone  in  less  than  half,  — 

create  large  volume  of  new  business.  Intimate  gtui  jyjye  better  service.  Tbe  saving  was  For  Sale — Two  Dispatch  conveyors  Uecentlv 

knowledge  retail  and  national  merchandising  ^,jter  than  ?n.000  yearly.  overhauled  and  In  goo»l,  serviceable  condiUon 

new  pres*  and  conreyor 


_ Brokers _ record,  liest  references  Correspondence  *J*J**^*  facts  that  will  unquestionably  prove  every  above  Installation.  Business  Manager.  Syracuse 

A~ Business-getter  who  has  sympathy  with  and  in  strict  confidence.  Age  33,  married.  D-8I1,  made  statement.  Herald,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

knows  how  to  sell  inspirational  literature  both  Editor  »t:  Piihllsher.  You  don’t  have  to  wonder  if  I  can  put  your  ■ — - - - - 

.  -  over.  It  isn’t  a  case  of  what  I  think  Job  Presses,  Paper  Cutters,  Wire  Stitchers. 


1  or  under  certain  conditions,  all  of  a  successful  on**’n,ornlm;  I  >t  **>»  “f  what  I  have  actually  etc.— A  complete  *^line.  Overhaul*^  anT'guir 

^  hook  and  magazine  publishing  business.  He  now  eniplojed  ns  ^  done— and  under  varying  circumstances.  My  rec-  nnteed  machines  at  bargain  prices.  Easy  terms 

^uld  have  not  less*^  than  *50,000  available.  P«Per.  ‘■.''"X.  ne'X  ligate  anyw^^^^^^^  conclusive.  It  will  convince  yon.  1  am  MolTman  Type  A  E.«ravlng  I’o.,  114  E.  13th 

.  Harrls-Dlbble  Company.  345  Madison  Avenue,  "g  town.  MiB  P*" anywhere  enthusiasm  and  old  St..  -New  York  City. 

I  1  Sew  York  City.  _  in  U.  S.  D-81.i.  Editor  A  1  iimisner. _  enough  not  to  let  it  nin  away  with  me.  I  am  - - - — - 


Middle  West  Propertles-Exclusive  l'»‘*n8«  Advertising  Salesnmn  .  nm  0,^0, j,  ,ale  cheap.  The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co:.  153 

No  damaging  publicity.  1  ersonal  service  1  P.'''' i? h  «mi'  r^nr'lslnnd ^ Dailv’  have  tried  man  after  man.  scheme  after  «•  I’aiilina  St..  Chicago.  Ill. 

every  deal.  p;verything  _  confidentlaL  High  Capper^  Publications  and  I»ng  Island  Daily,  .  .  g  _ _ _ 


lit  present  very  sucuessfully  holding  one  of  the  Used  Cost  Mat  Roller  for  wet  mate  only,  for 


;:ra(ie  newspaper  bonds  for  sale.  Clyde  11.  feels  that  be  would  be  of  great  service  to  in- 
Knox.  S51  Hoard  of  Trade,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  dividual  newspaper  publisher  on  lohal  and 


yapper  .  J;  nprvire  to  in  8<^heme.  spent  money  hand  over  fist  and  still 

'^nhlUher  on  loral*  and  not  been  quite  able  to  make  the  grade. 


uiviuiia  newspaper  pu  .suer  o„  ......  .....  goodness:  sure 

ft  a/-  enough,  dyed  in  the  wool,  tough  nut  to  crack. 


Humidification 


°ir"hSi^tven^^.^Ta.^rexttiv‘e"  enough  to  live  ^  "onf'-yor-'i,  "at  Hum.diz.rs-Get  rid  of-st-lHlc.  breaking 

mXrntuipmtt,  earning  handsome  dividends.  vancement.  D-861.  Editor  A  I  iibllsluT.  ™ove  me.  Tlie  position  must  be  per-  ",*!!*  ‘:“!.E*P" ‘[onhles  in  the  pressroom.  'Fhey 


r7;;\;commend  Advertising  Solioitor,  now  employed;  experienced  Box  D-SCS,  Editor  A  Publisher.  '  t?etriter"hett.''*'^!"^o^^ 

giHsl  customer  for  a  *“  ^“cthern  p, gasified,  display;  3  years  reporter;  record  ex-  Heater  Co.,  239%  Centre  8t..  New'^York  ^ 

California;  also  for  a  good  trade  paper.  J.  B.  nroducer.  D-g51  Editor  A  Publisher.  _  ’ 

8hale.  Times  Bldg.,  New  York.  6  North  Mlchl-  ^ _ _ _  ~ 

gan  Avenue,  Chicago.  Advertising  Manager,  now  employed  on  Western  MISCELLANEOUS 

-  —  --  — .1  dally.  15  years  newspaper  experience,  aggressive  - - - - - 

_  1  .  ^  .  j  salesman,  accustomed  to  keen  competition,  cap-  Copyreader-Reporter  desires  place  on  progressive  I  ~  - - 

rartneranip  WanMO _  gl^l^  handling  local  or  national.  .tge  34,  dally.  Married,  long  experience.  Write  D-S54.  Journalistie  Antiqoaa 

~  ~  .  ,  A  i_  k.—iaa..  married,  desires  to  make  change.  D-846,  Editor  Editor  A  Publisher. - - - - 

Yourg  man  with  sucressfiil  record  in  business  Puhllsher  -  A  Collector  is  In  the  market  for  lo.irn.ii.tiA 

oflii-e,  and  exceptionally  valuable  experience  in  _ ' _ _  Editorial,  feature  writer,  desk  man,  experienced,  antiques  such  as  first  issues  of  weir"k  " 

circulation,  desires  partnership  ^th  Advertiitng— Successful  manager  salesman,  seeks  J®**-  Forceful  writer.  D-8o6,  Editor  A  newspapers,  pictures  of  famous  American  Jour” 

successful  paper.  Would  buy  good  P^Per  northwest,  mountain  states  or  Pacific  Coast  Ihiblisher. _ ^  nallsts  of  past  generations;  old  photographs  of 

with  an^er  party  desiring  partnerahip.  W^^^  afflll»Uon  First-class  copywriter  and  layout  Editorial  Writer— Conducted  national  weekly  eople*  of  old  newspapers 

::;*''nro"n'::^v*‘'%v"itr*  in  D-S59  D.814.  Editor  A  Publisher.  four  yeJrs.  now  on  Zwr  and  of  event.  o"f  "un- 

Fdltor  A  Publisher  ’  - ^ - !  t  i  ‘"'•J  P*Por;  wishes  to  s|wclalize  in  editorials;  inll*.  ,  V'  onJ  other  antique  or  relic  In 

fcdltor  A  Publisher.  Advertising  Man— Newspaper  experience  in  lay-  „.r),er  with  good  grasp  of  local,  national  *,’‘®  _artvertl8ing  and  publiablng.  Ad 

-  ■  - - =  outs,  copy  writing,  contact,  sales  letters;  college  g,„,  international  alfalra.  D-S27,  Editor  A  Pub-  „  **  *  Publisher  and  the  Fourth 

^vn^l  f|  graduate,  cultural  and  business  training;  mar-  Estate,  Suite  1*00,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


sun  Avenne,  Chicago.  Advertising 

daily,  15  ye; 

Partnerahip  Wanted 

Yourg  man  witli  successful  record  in  business  *“pV,h?uheV 
office,  and  exceptionally  valuable  experience  In  ' 


of  property.  Write,  in  confidence.  D-859, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

_ Journalistic  Antiques 

A  Collector  is  In  the  market  for  jonrnallatic 
antiques  such  as  first  issues  of  well  known 


ft  ATI^IU  graduate,  cultural  and  business  training;  mar-  Ugber. 

^  ried;  employed;  Protestant.  D-S04,  Editor  &  ^  — —  ,  .  - 

—  ’  ’  ■  -  Publisher.  Editorial  Writer  of  two  years’  experience  with 

Promotion  .  -  - Charleston,  S.  C.,  News  &  Courier  and  Ashe- 

—  —  —  ■  Advertising  Manager — Solicitor  wants  position  ville,  N.  C.,  Citizen,  desires  position.  Address 

Circnlation— When  quick,  additional  circulation  small  dally  or  large  weekly.  Good  business  Daniel  Huger  Bacot,  10  Franklin  St,.  Charles- 
coverage  becomes  necessary,  remember  that  our  i,„ii(ier.  D-812.  Editor  A  Publisher.  ton.  South  Carolina, 

twenty  years  in  this  one  line  of  endeavor  -  — 

is  your  proof  against  experimenting.  Write  or  Advertising  Solicitor,  now-  employed;  3  months’  Editorial— College  man,  married,  with  excellent 

wire.  Pacific  Coast  Circulation  Service.  Bell  experience  claasltied.  display,  suburban  dally;  '‘eferences  from  past  employers  and  ten  years’ 

W.  Block,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  s'  „ara  reimrter.  Excentlonal  oroducer.  D-802.  e^Peripce  on  newspapers  and  magazines,  five 

Z- — : - “  , - ; - ; - _ —  p.ii.n,  fc  PiihiUher  editor,  wants  desk  work  with  either  type 

Circulation  Builders— Blair  A  Austin,  1504  Cen-  Editor  A  Publisher. _  publication.  L.  A.  Fisher,  218  West  Pacific 


E».IU  ...  Don..  1.  drc.  {-Ti  S’-.W.'SJTS  '.‘!t“r".d*"A7 

lation  building  campaigns.  23  years  of  leader  or  vicinity.  D  S62,  Editor  A  Publisher.  ,ieg  tgojeg  human  interest  D.S48  F.di. 

ship.  Myers  Clrc.  Organization,  Box  388, 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Ciroulation  Manager,  nine  years  experience,  age 


tics  and  topics  of  human  interest.  D-848,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Sunerin.  Th«  w  q  K.n  employed,  will  make  change.  Thorough  Editor— Experienced  telegraph  editor  seeks  sit- 

ift?  knowledge  modern  circulation  promotion,  home  nation  western  daily.  Also  editorial  writer. 

delivery,  A.  B.  C..  news  dealers,  etc.  *75  with  Box  .300.  Hotel  Hamilton.  Om.aha.  Nebraska. 

Sr  I'r'rr  z  w  !»■»».  »...  s.u.,.  .i, 

Sr.'.”'.’!!.’,';'™',!!'  M.......  .Igbl  ..OTMlul  .x-  "'»rl.bj.xl  .0.  ,»PI0I«.  CxMl,.,  „t„ 

- : - ?LJ[ _ : -  perlence,  five  and  a  half  years  with  one  of  the  ^uces,  .Marrlol.  D-820.  Editor  A  Pnbllalier. 

The  World’s  Largest  Circulation  Building  Or-  outstanding  publicatiuns  of  the  middle-west.  Newspaper  Preasman,  experienced,  wants  Job 
(aniiation — The  only  circulation  buildlnj;  serv-  Record  and  accomplishments  of  this  publication  gg  foreiiian  on  small  or  medium '  sized  news-  ' 
Ice  in  Newspaperdom  fnrnlahlng  publishers'  are  known  to  most  publishers.  Previous  ex-  pupei..  References.  D-803,  Editor  A  Piihllslier. 

aflidavits  of  the  exact  results  of  its  every  perlence  on  morning  and  Sunday  papers.  In  - '■ - - 

campaign.  Tbe  Charles  Partlowe  Company,  tensive  training  In  economic  management.  Mar-  Newspaper  Artist  —  With  engraving  bouse  e.x- 
OceldentsI  BiilIdiDg.  Indiantpolis.  rled.  Age  29.  Salary  reasonable.  D-t:.’)3,  Editor  perlence.  Retouching,  lettering,  layouts,  car- 

- A  Publisher.  toons,  advertising  illustrating.  Young.  East  or 

Crtt'Tf'tDI  A  T  - -  Samples  forwarded  on  request.  D-S45, 

tUl  1  vJIxlAl..  Circulation  Manager— Now  Circulation  Manager  Editor  A  Publisher. 

•  ■  —  . .  =  of  CombinatloD  Dally,  wishes  to  connect  with  _ —  773  ..  _ ;  7 

p  ,  —  aggressive  publisher  of  moderate  size  daily  who  .*,*  experience,  employed. 

Features  desires  change.  Young  married;  will  consider 

Z  :  Z — : -  .xFxxn.inn..,  h..f  ti.Fxx,-  .1,  Mn.o  .(«<.»  sports  department.  D-SoO,  Editor  A  PublLsher. 

Garden  Topiot  scries  to  be  published  dally,  oj  Preniiunis,  but  tliroi  vh  hard  work,  close  atten  ^ ^ - - - 

'■overlng  every  phase  of  flower  and  vegetable  *  *®  •ietails.  good  service,  and  co-oi>era tlon  Promotion— 1  have  had  wide  experience  in  news- 
crowing  and  adapted  to  changing  seasons.  Now  **’  "f  1*1®  department.  Thorough  paper  iiroinotlon  Imtli  in  the  circulation  and 

being  successfully  used  Aiitiior  writes  from  hnowledge  of  all  branches  of  circulation  from  advertising  deiiartmenta;  Iwth  In  the  East  and 
actual  experience  covering  1«  years.  Ruth  1“  mailing  room  and  office  routine  gained  in  tlie  West;  In  the  larger  cities  and  in  the 

Hllsee,  Gwynedd  Valley  Pennsylvania  from  seven  years  experience  on  both  large  and  snialler  newspapers.  I  have  Just  about  com- 

— - : - : - : -  small  d-allies,  makes  him  capable  to  take  com-  pleted  a  special  assignment  tliat  I  undertook 

Nme  Out  of  Ten  Readers  movie  mad.  Give  plete  charge.  All  replies  to  this  ad  will  be  two  montlis  ago,  and  will  be  availahle  to  some 

them  snappy  Hollywood  film  features.  Daily,  answered  and  treated  strictly  confidential.  Age  aggressive  puhllsher  within  the  next  few  weeks, 

weekly.  Previews,  revlewi.  news.  Low  rates,  twenty-four,  married.  Reasonable  salary  ex-  Beat  of  references.  Please  address  D  835,  Bdl- 
Roawell,  Box  2231,  Los  Angeles.  pected.  D-802  Editor  A  rublisber.  tor  A  Publisher. 


weekly.  Previews,  revlewi,  news.  Low  rates. 
Boanell.  Box  2231,  Los  Angeles. 


Newspaper  Properties 

Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Butlnsss  Establishsd  la  IIM 
350  Madison  At*.  Now  York 
Pssillo  Coast  RepresenUtlTO! 

M.  0.  Moors,  81B  M,  Oanoo 
Drtvs,  Bseerly  Hills,  Oallf, 


THE  SOUTH 

Offers  great  opportunities  in  the  news- 
paper  field.  That  la  why  we  have  opened 
a  Southern  office  at  1724  Comer  Bldg 
Birmingham,  Alahama,  ‘ 

For  Eastern  or  Middle  Western  preper- 
ties  write  our  New  York  office.  Times 
Bldg,,  New  York, 

Newspapers  bought,  sold,  consolidated  or 
appraised, 

Harwell  &  Rockwell 

Successors  to 

HARWELL  a  CANNON  (Est.  1910) 
COMER  BLDG.  TIMES  BLDG. 

Birmingham  New  York 


Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  February  18,  1928 


■/. 


DOLLAR  . . 

..  PULLERS 


Oue  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


'■PHE  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Ex- 
^  aniiiter  got  a  full  page  of  ads  this 
week  iiiMicr  the  general  heading,  “Eat 
I)own  Town  Sunday”  and  as  a  sub-head¬ 
ing,  It’s  a  Wife  Saver.”  Then  followed 
an  appeal  in  small  tyjK-  in  which  the  joys 
of  spending  the  day  downtown  pleasantly 
were  shown.  Each  advertiser  on  this 
six?cial  page  stres.sed  the  idea  that  “It’s 
a  Wife  Saver.”  Plight  cafes  and  hotel 
dining  rooms  advertised,  and  at  the 
l«>tt<)ni  of  the  page  was  the  ad  of  a 
prominent  motion  picture  house,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  after  dinner  one  could  go  to  a 
show.  This  was  the  only  ad  on  the  page 
outside  those  of  the  dining  rooms. — 
Pred  L.  W.  Bennett,  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  Nonvich  (Conn.)  Bulletin,  in  a 
page  one  box,  urged  its  readers  to  have 
faith  in  its  advertisers.  manufacturer, 
who  advertises  consistently  is  sure  of  the 
((uality  of  his  product,”  it  said.  “If  the 
product  did  not  stand  the  test  of  com- 
l)arison  he  would  be  throwing  his  adver¬ 
tising  investment  away.”  The  paper  then 
printed  a  comparison  of  its  telegraph, 
local  and  general  news,  for  the  days  of 
the  previous  week,  giving  the  totals. — 
L.  1).  Chamberlain.  Worcester. 

Of  course,  you  will  sell  at  least  one 
page  in  March  on  “Paint  Up”  and  “Clean 
Up  Week.”  Rut  now  is  the  time  to  sell 
a  page  on  “Auto  Repair  and  Over-hauling 
Week.”  The  cleaners  should  be  solicited 
for  a  clothes  clean-up  page  and  in 
this  laundries  can  be  included  for 
blankets,  pillows,  rugs,  curtains  and 


such  articles.— D.  A.,  Davenixjrt,  Iowa. 

The  AV«’  ]'ork  Telegram  awards 
theater  tickets  to  a  different  performance 
each  week  for  the  best  100  word  letters 
f)n  “How  Telegram  Want  -Ads  Benefited 
Me.”  Letters  may  be  sent  in  by  adver¬ 
tisers  or  by  readers  of  advertisements. 
.Us  the  result  of  these  awards  readers 
scan  the  ads  more  closely  to  discover 
some  from  which  they  may  benefit. 
•P'urthermore,  the  New  York  Telegram  by 
printing  excerpts  from  the  letters  it  re¬ 
ceives,  calls  the  attention  of  advertisers 
to  results  achieved  through  advertisements 
in  the  past  and  thus  convinces  them  of  the 
value  of  the  Telegram  as  a  medium  for 
want  ads. — D.  Albert.  New  York  City. 

Some  papers  are  building  good  will 
and  circulation  as  follows: — A  taxi  com¬ 
pany  is  contracted  to  buy  one  paper  daily 
for  every  patient  in  a  local  hospital.  K 
sticker  on  Page  1  of  each  paper  reads, 
“.\ccept  this  paper  with  our  compliments. 
W^e  hope  that  you  are  getting  better,  and 
when  you  are  ready  to  come  home,  why 
not  call  for  one  of  our  taxis?  Jones 
Taxi  Co.,  Tel.  1452.”  The  taxi  men 
claim  splendid  results,  too. — G.  M. 

The  Independence  (Mo.)  Examiner 
runs  a  daily  page  titled  “Independent 
Service  Grocers.”  In  a  center  box  is 
copy  telling  of  the  extent  of  the  service 
these  grocers  give.  .Uround  the  center 
tx)x  are  advertisements  of  various  inde¬ 
pendent  grocery  stores. — Norman  R. 
Terrv. 


The  IVaco  (Tex.)  Nezes-Tribune  capi¬ 
talizes  on  the  general  interest  these  days 
in  the  game  of  bridge  by  printing,  on 
page  1  of  the  society  section  each  Sun¬ 
day,  a  box,  “Bridge  Scores  of  the  Past 
Week.”  The  name  of  the  player  making 
the  high  score  and  the  name  of  the  host¬ 
ess  are  both  given,  together  with  the 
score. — J.  W.  R.,  'Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

-U  series  of  interesting  stories  were 
obtained  by  disguising  a  reporter  as  a 
hobo  and  letting  him  spend  several  nights 
in  “flop”  houses  and  rescue  missions.  The 
stories  have  a  good  insight  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  “down  and  outers”  and  also  re¬ 
vealed  the  mercenary  ways  in  which  sev¬ 
eral  missions  were  oiwrated. — W.  B., 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World. 

“Shake  Hands  With - ”  is  the  cap¬ 

tion  over  two  or  three  one  column  cuts 
on  the  Sunday  commercial  page  of  the 
De.'!  .Moines  (la.)  Register.  The  pictures 
are  of  new  business  men,  olfice  managers, 
etc. — T.  F.  Koop,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Interview  some  of  the  leading  physi¬ 
cians  and  citizens,  both  men  and  women, 
and  get  their  opinion  as  to  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  waning  birth  rate  reported 
bv  many  communities  throughout  the 
country.  Some  “experts”  give  luxury  as 
the  cause  with  the  love  of  furs  and  auto¬ 
mobiles  displacing  the  desire  for  children. 
-D.  P. 

SPONSORING  DEBATE  TOUR 

Guy  P.  Gannett,  of  Portland,  Maine, 
president  of  three  Portland  newspapers, 
the  Press  Herald,  Evening  Express  and 
Sunday  Telegram,  has  undertaken  to 
handle  the  collection  of  the  $7,000  neces¬ 
sary  to  finance  the  first  world  tour  of  a 
college  debating  team  in  the  country’s 
history.  This  tour  will  take  three  Bates 
College  students  from  Maine  to  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand,  South  .Ufrica  and 
England  in  the  late  spring  and  summer 
of  this  vear. 


HUNCHES 


One  Dollar  zvill 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


\  FEATURE  story  may  be  obtained 
from  some  of  tlie  articles  which  im¬ 
migrants  have  brought  over  with  them 
from  their  native  lands.  picture  may 
be  used.  The  history,  tradition,  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  relic,  if  treated  in  the  right 
manner,  will  prove  exceedingly  interest¬ 
ing.  Recently,  I  saw  a  small  lunch  _  kit 
constructed  like  an  old  fashioned  iron 
strapped  trunk.  This  kit  was  brought 
from  Norway  in  1640,  the  date  being 
carved  on  the  cover  of  the  kit. — V.  L. 

A  short  editorial  feature  used  with  a 
Ixixed  head  and  indented  black-faced  type 

Eddie 

Guest 

America’s  Most  BeloOed  Poet 

Millions  read  the  sweet,  homey,  in¬ 
spiring  poems  of  Eddie  Guest  daily 
because  it  makes  them  happier. 

Sold  to  newspapers  Exclusively  by 

The  George  Matthew  Adams  Service 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York 


to  balance  the  boxed  “Weather”  on  the 
opposite  side  at  the  bottom  of  the  first 
page  attracts  great  interest  in  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  (Tex.)  Journal.  The  head  is  “Jeffer¬ 
son  Needs - ”  and  under  it  is  given  in  a 

short  sentence  something  that  is  especially 
needed  by  the  city,  usually  some  civic 
improvement,  etc. — M.  T.  L.,  Jefferson, 
Tex. 

Vte  DIARTofIOE  ZQXHf^ 

•  p  [otZILCHmbZIUM-I 

Oongs,  Dances  and  Wittuoaifinqs’ 

1- _ Bh  Walter.  WiwcHtu.  -  J  jg/KtOt 

A  NEW  WEEKLY 
FEATURE 

Two  moro  dalli’litfnl  elmrtotoci  tliaa  JOB 
ZILCH  AND  BIS  WIFE  would  bo  dUBoult 
to  find  in  oU  tho  ranzo  of  foot  or  fletion. 

Walter  WineboU,  dramatie  odltor  and 
oiitio  eztraordinaiT.  inaiita  that  the  char- 
aotero  are  real;  that  ther  are  two  typioal 
■mall-time  porfonnen,  whoio  joyi  and  oor- 
rowa,  tiinmphs  and  failnroa  roeountod  in 
Joo’i  diary,  are  bated  on  aotnal  faoti.  Cer¬ 
tainly  he  hat  oreated  two  meet  hnman 
typea,  whote  ehronlclee  will  be  a  Joy  to  all 
who  read  them. 

Tonr  readera  will  reoocnise  JOB  AND  HIS 
WIFE.  They  have  teen  them  eavort  on  the 
raudaville  xtaze,  etririnz  always  to  “pnt 
themielvet  aerott.”  They  will  follow  their 
roUickinz  adventurea,  and  zrow  more  human 
to  them. 

—ILLUSTRATED— 

WIRE  YOUR  ORDER. 

Graphic  Syndicate,  Inc. 

350  HwIsob  Se.  New  York  Ctr 


Complete  wire 
reports  for  eve¬ 
ning,  morning  and 
Sunday  news¬ 
papers  evenrwhere. 


THE  WELFARE  COMHinEE 

interWional 

CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  IlL 


LOSES  COPYRIGHT  CASE 

Engliah  Court  Decides  Against 

Claiming  Rights  in  Advertiteni«a| 

The  question  of  an  agent’s  copyrigb 
rights  in  the  advertising  which  he  cre^a 
failed  of  solution  in  the  case  of  Han^ 
Drabble,  Ltd.,  London  advertising  agent 
vs.  Hycolite  Manufacturing  Gxnpto 
and  the  London  Morning  Post,  whenfi 
English  court  decided  tliat  the  Drabble 
Company  had  not  actually  created  the 
advertising.  For  that  reason,  the  copy¬ 
right  question  was  not  involved. 

The  court  found  that  the  advertisiiw 
in  question  was  prepared  from  a  new 
(paiKjr  advertisement  not  created  by  the 
plaintiff,  and  from  materials  furnished 
by  the  advertiser,  and  was  not  an 
original  advertisement. 

MORNING  PAPER  DISCONTINUED 

The  morning  edition  of  the  I.ouisvillt 
Hcrald-Post  has  been  discontinued. 

The  World  Wide  Fame 

INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS  SERVICE 

rents  on 

Accuracy, 

Impartiality 

and 

Speed  to  the  New  s 

Internatiooal 
News  Service 

63  Park  Row 
New  York  City 


For  Serials  That  Sell 
Newspapers 

“THE  LOVELORN”  by  Bea trio,  Ftlrfu. 
“THE  CONSTANT  FLAHE"  by  Wlnlfiad 
Van  Duzer. 

**BR0ADWAY”  by  Philip  Dunniaz  aad 
Oeorze  Abbott. 

”WHEHE’B  EMILY!”  by  Carolyn  Walla. 
“THE  CAT8PAW”  by  Bobort  Tarry 
Shannon. 

"HER  HDSBAND'S  SECBETABY”  by 
William  Almon  Wolff. 

“THE  CHEERING  THEONO”  by  FrtS 
Macitaac. 

And  other  assured  circulation 
builders,  wire  or  write  for  de¬ 
tails  to 

KING  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

241  WEST  58th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Personnel  Boresa  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  orgiaisa' 
tion  of  college  trained  new 
paper,  magazine  and  adverttafaii 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  Um. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  toodi 
wtih  experienced,  energetic  mot 
— ^it  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  o^y  those  who  most 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  plMM 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Director, 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma  Doi- 
ta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Aft. 
Chicago,  IlL 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


t 


